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Preface 


This  historical  analysis  of  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering 
(AFCB)  development  in  the  United  Kingdom  (UK)  identifies  the 
sources  and  Impacts  of  the  AFCE  manning  levels  the  UK.  The 
research  includes  standard  military  histories  of  VW-II  in 
Europe,  unit  histories  of  US  military  civil  engineering  (CB) 
forces/  end  of  tour  reports  from  wing  commanders/ 
interviews/  and  questionnaires.  Secondary  materials  trace 
the  political  trends  that  influenced  AFCE  development  in  the 
UK.  Findings  are  presented  in  five  chapters: 

1)  Introduction  and  Methodology;  2)  ww-il  Years  (1942- 
1946);  3)  Rebuilding  Years  (1948-1962);  4)  AFCE 


Organizational  Development  (1962  to  the  Present);  and 
5)  Summary/  Lessons  Learned/  and  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations . 

This  research  indicates  that  the  objective  of  AFCE 
manning  decisions  in  the  UK  was  to  reduce  costs.  To 
compensate  for  the  limited  AFCB  manning/  UK  civilian  CB 
organizations  perform  peacetime  USAF  base  facility 
maintenance  and  repair.  The  ability  of  UK  civilians/ 
however,  to  maintain  essential  facilities  and  services  to 
sustain  air  operations  during  wartime  or  emergency 
situations  is  untested.  AFCE  manning  levels/  therefore/ 
place  USAF  contingency  operations  at  risk  in  the  UK. 
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Pour  actions  could  reduce  this  risk:  1)  integrate  UK 
civilian  and  USAP  military  CB  managers;  2)  increase  UK 
civilian  participation  and  training  in  AFCE  wartime 
operations/  3)  assign  more  military  AFCE  craftsmen  to  the 
UK/  and  4)  integrate  UK  civilian  and  USAF  military 
vorkcenters . 


ill 


Chronology  of  Significant  Events 


1942 

Jan 

ARCADIA  Conference  established  AAF 
airfield  requirements  in  the  UK. 

Apr 

AAF  advance  planning  team  arrived  in  the 
UK. 

0 

Apr 

Joint  Organization  and  Maintenance  (US) 
S.D.  348  Air  Ministry  Agreement  written. 

Jun  9 

First  US  Army  Aviation  Engineer 

Battalion  (BAB)  arrived  in  the  UK. 

Jun  13 

US  Army  Supply  of  Services  (SOS) 
activated  in  the  UK. 

1943 

Jan 

Casablanca  Conference  delayed 
cross-channel  invasion  until  1944. 

Har  23 

AAF  assets  diverted  from  UK  to  support 
Operation  TORCH. 

1945 

Sep 

Standard  Operating  Procedures  for 

Eighth  Air  Force  Engineers  published. 

1946 

Jan 

Tedder-Spaatz  Agreement  to  lengthen 
runways  on  4  airfields  in  the  UK  to 
accept  B-29s. 

All  US  forces  departed  the  UK. 

1948 

Mar  17 

Berlin  Blockade  started. 

fl  / 

Jun  27 

B-29s  approved  for  entry  into  the  UK. 

Jul  16 

HQ  3AD  established. 

r 

1949 

Jan  4 

Initial  Facility  Maintenance  Agreement 
signed  for  USAF  airfields  in  the  UK. 

Apr  9 

US  joins  NATO. 

Sep  23 

Soviets  successfully  explode  atomic 
bomb. 

1950 

Apr 

Ambassadors  Agreement  signed. 

Iv 


1950 

Jun 

5 

928th  Engineer  Aviation  Group  placed 
under  control  o£  3 AD . 

Jun 

25 

Korean  War  starts. 

1951 

Feb 

Special  Construction  Program  formulated. 

Mar 

20 

HQ  7 AD  (SAC)  activated  in  the  UK. 

May 

16 

3AF  and  7 AD  sign  Joint  Transfer 

Agreement . 

Jul 

1 

US-UK  Cost  Sharing  Arrangement  signed. 

1957 

Mar 

EABs  depart  the  UK. 

May 

16 

"Big  Shuffle"  Program  reductions  in  the 
UK. 

1960 

Operation  control  of  UK  base  level  AFCE 
organizations  transferred  to  HQ  17AF  in 
Germany. 

1962 

Preventative  Maintenance  (PM)  program 
started  in  the  UK. 

Sep 

60-day  AFCE  base  level  reduction  test 
began  at  RAF  Bentwaters  and  RAF 
Lakenheath. 

1963 

Apr 

1 

Air  Ministry  of  Public  Works  changed  to 
Ministry  of  Public  Buildings  and  Works. 

Apr 

"Third  Rally"  reorganization  of  HQ  3AF. 

Jul 

1 

3AF  base  level  AFCE  reduction  plan 
implemented. 

1964 

Dec 

Control  Center  integration  initiated. 

RAF  Bentwaters  converted  to  F-4C. 

1965 

Jun 

30 

Terminated  A-E  services  at  HQ  3AF. 

1965 

Jul 

7 AD  deactivated. 

RAF  Alconbury  converted  to  RF-4C. 

RAF  Alconbury  introduced  "LEAK  BEEF." 


1966 


France  withdrew  £rom  NATO. 


1966 


Project  "Mix  Fix"  military-civilian 
conversions  started. 


1968 

1969 
1978 

1973 

1973 

1975 

1977 

1978 


1979 

1980 

1982 

1983 

1984 


HQ  3AF  reduction  and  relocation. 

HQ  3AF/DE  vacant. 

APCE  manpower  standards  established. 

Ministry  of  Public  Buildings  and  Works 
changed  to  Department  of  the 
Environment.  Property  Services  Agency 
is  base  level  organization. 

South  Ruislip  closed.  HQ  3AF  relocated 
to  RAP  Mlldenhall. 

75  Third  PROBE  test  at  RAP  Bentvaters. 

USAFER  85-3  published. 

RAF  Lakenheath  converted  to  F-111F. 

RAF  Bentvaters  converted  to  A-10. 

Collocated  Operating  Base  programming 
transferred  to  3AF  bases  level  AFCE 
units . 

RED  HORSE  assigned  to  RAF  Wethersfield. 
USAFER  85-3  revised. 

APCE  manpower  standards  developed  for 
the  UK. 

Control  of  3AF  Rapid  Runway  Repair  (RRR) 
assets  transferred  to  base  level  AFCE 
units . 

RRR  becomes  a  pass/fail  item  for  3AF 
inspections  by  HQ  USAFE. 


1985 


HQ  3AF/DE  re-established  in  the  UK. 
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Abstract 

This  analysis  of  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  ( AFCE )  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (UK)  covers  the  development  of  AFCE 
during  three  periods:  1942  to  1946;  1948  to  1962;  and  1962 
to  the  present.  Interwoven  with  the  study  of  AFCE 
organizational  changes  are  political  trends  and  commanders' 
comments  on  AFCE  operations  in  the  UK.  A  questionnaire  for 
AFCE  offclers  assigned  to  3AF  bases  in  1988  was  used  to 
further  validate  the  findings  derived  from  this  research. 

This  research  indicates  that  the  primary  objective  of 
the  AFCE  organizational  changes  in  the  UK  was  to  reduce 
costs.  The  consequent  reductions  in  AFCE  manning  means  that 
UK  civilians  are  responsible  for  maintaining  essential 
facilities  and  services  to  sustain  air  operations  during 
peacetime  and  wartime  or  emergency  situations.  The  limited 
AFCE  manning  levels,  therefore,  place  USAF  contingency 
operations  at  risk  in  the  UK. 

Four  actions  may  reduce  this  risk:  1)  integrate  UK 
civilian  and  USAF  military  civil  engineering  (CE)  managers; 
2)  increase  UK  civilian  participation  and  training  in  AFCE 
wartime  operations;  3)  assign  additional  military  AFCE 
craftsmen  to  the  UK;  and  4)  integrate  UK  civilian  and  USAF 
military  CE  workcenters. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EFFECTS  OF  MANPOWER  LEVELS 
ON  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  WARFIGHTING 
CAPABILITY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


1-  Introduction  and  Methodology 


Overview  and  Justification 

Rapid  recovery  of  an  airfield  following  an  attack  is 
the  primary  wartime  mission  of  all  Air  Force  Civil 
Engineering  ( AFCE)  military  personnel.  Specific  wartime 
functions  include: 


(1)  Force  Beddown  -  providing  the  minimum  expedient 
facilities  necessary  for  deploying  units  to  become 
operational  ready  and  survive  an  enemy  attack  (23:4). 

(2)  Damage  Assessment  -  the  process  of  identifying  and 
locating  damage  and  unexploded  ordinance,  on  the 
airfield  and  in  buildings,  following  an  enemy  attack 
(23:8) . 

(3)  Rapid  Runway  Repair  (RRR)  -  rapidly  restoring 
airfield  pavements  to  make  launch  and  recovery  of 
aircraft  possible  (23:18). 

(4)  Expedient  Repair  -  the  least  amount  of  immediate 
repair  to  damaged  facilities,  pavements,  and  utility 
systems  to  permit  continued  operation  of  the 
installation's  primary  mission  (23:4). 

(5)  Area  Decontamination  -  the  process  of  making  an 
area  safe  (roads,  grounds,  buildings,  facilities,  or 
airfield  pavements)  by  neutralizing  or  removing 
chemical  or  biological  agents  or  radioactive  material 
from  the  area  (23:9). 

(6)  Operating  and  Maintaining  Facilities  During 
Contingencies  -  maintenance  and  repair  of  real 
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property,  operation  of  utilities,  and  provision  for 
other  services  such  as  refuse  collection  and  disposal, 
pest  management  and  control,  and  snow  removal  (23:4). 


Excluding  firefighters,  approximately  274  APCE  military 
personnel  (11  officers  and  268  enlisted)  are  required  to 
accomplish  these  wartime  functions  on  overseas  airbases 
(23:27-33)  . 

Without  the  wartime  mission,  the  need  for  AFCE  military 
forces  would  not  exist  (50:9).  Therefore,  during  peacetime, 
the  primary  duty  for  all  APCE  military  forces  should  be  to 
train  "to  be  prepared  to  go  to  war*  (34:3)  so  that  an  air 
base  can  continue  to  launch  and  recover  aircraft  in  a 
hostile  environment.  A  secondary  responsibility  for  AFCE 
military  forces,  routine  maintenance  and  repair  of  base 
facilities,  airfield  pavements,  and  utility  systems,  keeps 
the  air  base  operational  during  peacetime  (44:4).  However, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  David  H.  Cannan  points  out  in  his  US  Army 
War  College  Study,  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  Wartime 
Training,  that 


the  assigned  wartime  taskings  of  the  Air  Force's 
civil  engineers  bear  little  resemblance  to  their 
routine  peacetime  activities.  Consequently  .  .  .  [AFCE 
personnel]  have  been  uniquely  dependent  upon 
specialized  training  to  prepare  them  for  the  kinds  of 
work  they  will  face  in  war.  .  .  .  [but]  training  for 
war  must  compete  with  daily  customer  demands.  Most 
often,  this  struggle  has  always  favored  the  peacetime 
zoutine  to  the  detriment  of  combat  readiness  [7:2). 


AFCE  manning  policies  also  Influence  the  ability  of 
AFCE  units  to  train  for  war.  The  standard  USAF  practice  is 
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to  man  AFCE  units  for  their  peacetime  workload  and  augment 
overseas  forces  to  perform  wartime  operations.  As  a  result, 
AFCE  military  forces  must  train  to  be  ready  for  war  while 
being  constrained  by  the  peacetime  maintenance  and  repair 
workload  that  drives  base  level  manning  (45). 

Air  Force  Manpower  Standards  are  used  to  calculate  the 
number  of  personnel  authorized  to  an  AFCE  organization  to 
accomplish  peacetime  requirements  (27:4,  45).  The  manpower 
standards  authorize  a  typical  AFCE  unit  approximately  100  to 
250  non-firefighting  military  personnel  to  accomplish  the 
AFCE  peacetime  mission.  Under  the  Prime  Base  Engineer 
Emergency  (BEEF)  team  concept,  these  same  military  personnel 
perform  the  peacetime  maintenance  and  repair  functions  and 
the  essential  recovery  mission  during  emergencies  or  wartime 
operations  (24:6). 

The  conventional  manpower  standards  do  not  apply  to 
AFCE  units  in  the  United  Kingdom  (UK).  A  unique  situation 
exits  in  the  UK  because  the  British  civilian  Property 
Services  Agency  (PSA)  work  force  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  AFCE  maintenance  and  repair  tasks  on  United  States  Air 
Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE)  bases  in  the  UK  (25:1-6,  26:6). 
Therefore,  approximately  eighty  percent  of  the 
non-firefighting  AFCE  military  personnel  assigned  to  a 
typical  AFCE  organization  are  replaced  by  PSA. 

Arbitrary  decisions  set  the  initial  AFCE  manning  levels 
in  the  UK  significantly  lower  than  levels  applied  elsewhere 
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In  Europe  (45).  These  decisions  were  based  on  a  risk 
assessment  of  USAF  bases  in  Germany  and  in  the  UK/  and  on 
the  Congressional  limits  on  the  total  number  of  US  military 
personnel  that  could  be  stationed  in  Europe  (35/  335:26). 

As  a  result,  30  to  40  non-f irefighting  AFCE  military 
personnel  are  assigned  to  a  typical  USAPE  airbase  in  the  UK 
while  AFCE  units  in  Germany  are  assigned  the  typical  100  to 
250  non-firefighting  civil  engineers. 

These  UK  AFCE  military  personnel  are  the  core  for  all 
AFCE  readiness  training  on  USAFE  bases  in  the  UK  and  are 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  all  AFCE  wartime  functions  can 
be  performed  by  in-place  manpower  until  additional  forces 
arrive  from  the  US.  AFCE  units  in  the  UK  must  also  rely  on 
PSA  to  maintain  the  base  and  perform  expedient  repairs  to 
facilities  and  utility  systems  during  emergency  operations. 
This  reliance  on  PSA  is  "a  compromise  that  puts  at  risk  our 
[USAF]  ability  to  turn  sorties  to  meet  the  [USAF  wartime 
commitment]"  (1). 


nrT-j  c  *  ra  i  -w  rm  rr 


The  reduced  level  of  manning  in  the  UK  raises  an 
important  question.  Can  the  small  cadre  of  AFCE  personnel 
at  USAFE  installations  in  the  UK  perform  their  peacetime 
duties  and  still  maintain  adequate  proficiency  in  tasks 
required  for  their  wartime  mission?  In  order  to  answer  that 
question,  I  analyzed  the  effect  of  the  AFCE  manpower  levels 
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in  the  UK  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  ability  of  AFCE 
units  to  perform  their  wartime  mission. 


An  analysis  of  the  historical  background  of  a  problem 
we  may  show  us  ways  to  overcome  the  problem.  Therefore,  to 
answer  the  primary  question,  I  first  analyzed  the  historical 
origins  of  the  situation  in  the  UK  using  the  following 
questions : 


1.  Why  was  the  USAF  presence  in  the  UK  so  important  in 
WW-II  and  in  the  years  following  the  end  of  the  war? 

2.  How  were  the  UK  and  US  civil  engineering  forces 
integrated  to  accomplish  the  USAP  buildup  in  WW-II  and 
in  the  years  following  the  end  of  the  war? 

3.  What  problems  were  encountered  by  civil  engineering 
forces  in  the  UK  during  the  USAF  buildup  in  WW-II  and 
in  the  years  following  the  end  of  the  war? 

4.  How  were  AFCE  manpower  standards  developed  in  the 
UK? 

5.  How  did  AFCE  manning  in  the  UK  affect  the  ability 
of  AFCE  units  to  perform  peacetime  duties  and  train  for 
their  wartime  duties? 

6.  What  initiatives  were  taken  to  help  AFCE  units  in 
the  UK  perform  their  peacetime  and  wartime  training 
duties?  Were  they  effective? 


Justification  for  Historical  Research 

The  Air  Force  Directorate  of  Engineering  and  Services, 

HQ  USAF/LEE,  is  soliciting  historical  research  in  an  effort  | 

to  develop  an  AFCE  doctrine.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Floyd  A. 

Ashdown's  1984  Air  War  College  report,  A  History  of  the 

War fighting. Capability  of  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  (3),  | 
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and  a  1985  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT)  Masters 
Thesis  by  Captains  L.  Dean  Waggoner  and  M.  Allen  Moe,  A 


primary  historical  documents  that  have  been  written  on  the 
development  of  AFCE  warfighting  capability.  To  date, 
though,  no  historical  documents  exist  for  AFCE  units  in  the 
UK.  Without  an  analysis  of  the  AFCE  structure  in  the  UK,  no 
AFCE  doctrine  can  consider  the  unique  AFCE  situation  that 
exists  In  the  UK.  This  thesis  will  be  submitted  to  the  Air 
Staff  with  the  hope  that  it  will  support  the  formulation  of 
AFCE  doctrine  with  an  account  of  AFCE  operations  in  the  UK. 
Historical  research  is  used  to  achieve  this  objective 
because  it  "gives  us  a  perspective  that  can  do  much  to  help 
us  understand  our  present  (situation)  .  .  .  (and  to)  help  to 
establish  a  sound  basis  for  future  progress  and  improvement" 
(5:260).  We  can  use  this  cause  and  effect  analysis  to  help 
develop  the  present  AFCE  planning  process.  But  historical 
analysis  is  also  a  never  ending  process,  as  Will  and  Ariel 
Durant  point  out,  because  conclusions  that  are  drawn  from 
past  events  are  constantly  altered  "by  the  acceleration  of 
change  .  .  .  (that)  compels  a  fresh  adjustment  of  behavior 
and  ideas"  (28:12). 

The  effects  of  past  actions  and  decisions  can  be 
determined  and  these  consequences  should  be  analyzed  when 
conducting  historical  research.  But  historical  researchers 


must  guard  against  judging  past  actions  and  decisions 
outside  the  context  in  which  they  were  made  when  using  such 
hindsight  because,  as  the  Durants  warn. 


Our  knowledge  o£  any  past  event  is  always 
incomplete,  probably  inaccurate,  beclouded  by 
ambivalent  evidence  and  biased  historians,  and 
perhaps  distorted  by  our  own  patriotic  or 
religious  partisanship  [28:11,12]. 


Erog.&d.me 

This  research  concentrates  on  AFCE  units  in  the  UK  and 
documents  the  impact  o£  the  manpower  levels  on  AFCE  mission 
performance.  Primary  and  secondary  materials  were  used. 

Materials  £rom  the  AFIT  School  o£  Engineering  and 
Systems  and  Logistics  libraries  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB  were 
used  to  document  the  development  of  the  US  commitment  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  the  political 
environment  which  led  to  the  assignment  of  USAF  forces  in 
the  UK. 

The  USAF  Historical  Research  Center  at  Maxwell  AFB, 
Alabama  was  the  primary  repository  of  supporting  documents 
for  the  unit  historical  information  and  commander  end  of 
tour  reports  for  this  research  effort.  Unit  histories  of 
the  following  USAF  installations  in  the  UK  provided  the  bulk 
of  the  background  material:  Royal  Air  Force  (RAF)  Alconbury, 
Bentwaters,  Lakenheath,  Mlldenhall,  Upper  Heyford, 


Wethersfield,  and  the  Headquarters  Third  Air  Force  Civil 


Engineering  Directorate.  In  addition,  the  us-uk  Cost 
Sharing  Arrangement  was  reviewed.  This  document  established 
the  financial  arrangements  for  construction,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  land  acquisition  of  USAP  airfields  in  the  UK  and 
outlined  the  duties  and  responsibilities  for  AFCE  and  the 
British  work  forces  on  airfields  in  the  UK  that  are  used  by 
USAFE  forces  (26:8). 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  Base  civil  Engineers  and 
their  staffs  at  RAF  Alconbury,  Bentwaters,  Greenham  Common, 
Lakenheath,  Mildenhall,  and  Upper  Heyford  to  document  their 
attitudes  about  their  ability  to  accomplish  the  APCE  wartime 
and  peacetime  missions  in  the  UK. 

Finally,  interviews  with  the  following  individuals 
provided  the  viewpoint  of  top  level  management  on  the  role 
of  AFCE  units  in  the  UK: 

MGen  Joseph  A.  Ahearn,  former  HQ  USAFE  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Engineering  and  Services. 

BGen  John  R.  Harty,  HQ  USAFE  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Engineering  and  Services. 

Col  Dennis  Cocheo,  former  HQ  3AF  Civil  Engineer. 

Col  Dennis  G.  Zody,  former  USAFE  Inspector  General 
Civil  Engineering  Team  Chief. 

Hr.  Andrew  R.  Jackson,  Civil  Engineering  Manpower 
Consultant,  Air  Force  Engineering  and  Services 
Center,  Tyndall  AFB,  Florida. 
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Scope 


AFCE  units  in  the  UK  are  composed  o£  seven  branches: 
Administration,  Engineering,  Fire  Protection,  Housing, 
Operations,  Readiness,  and  Financial  Management.  This 
thesis  addresses  the  effect  of  AFCE  manning  levels  and  the 
US-UK  working  relationship  on  AFCE  operations  in 
Engineering,  Operations,  and  Readiness  for  these  reasons: 

(1)  AFCE  Administration  Branches  in  the  UK  are 
authorized  fever  personnel  than  branches  in  AFCE 
organizations  in  Germany  and  reduces  the  overall  AFCE 
manpower  available  for  wartime  recovery  operations. 
However,  problems  that  exist  within  this  branch  are 
universal  to  all  AFCE  organizations. 

(2)  Fire  Protection  and  Housing  Management  functions 
are  an  AFCE  only  responsibility. 

(3)  Financial  Management  and  Housing  Management 
functions  are  predominately  staffed  civilians  in  all  AFCE 
organization. 

Pieacntatlgn 

This  thesis  analyzes  in  four  chapters  whether  AFCE 
organizations  in  the  UK  can  perform  their  peacetime  duties 
and  still  maintain  adequate  proficiency  in  their  wartime 
tasking : 


a.  Chapter  2  covers  the  period  £rom  1942  to  1946.  A 
temporary  US  military  presence  was  first  established  in  the 
UK  as  a  result  of  W-II.  But  by  the  end  of  1946,  all  the  US 
military  forces  had  left  the  UK.  The  Air  Force  was  under 
the  operational  control  the  Army  during  this  period,  so  AFCE 
units  did  not  exist.  Instead,  US  airfield  construction, 
maintenance,  and  repair  forces  were  composed  of  Army 
Aviation  Engineers,  the  forerunners  of  AFCE  forces. 

b.  Chapter  3  covers  the  period  from  1948  to  1962.  The 
USAF  returned  to  the  UK  to  counter  the  perceived  Soviet 
threat  in  Europe.  Headquarters  Third  Air  Force  (HQ  3AF) 

AFCE  was  tasked  to  coordinate  all  USAF  airfield  construction 
activity  in  the  UK  with  the  British  government.  Therefore, 
HQ  3AF  AFCE  dominated  the  AFCE  growth  and  development  in  the 
UK  during  this  period. 

c.  Chapter  4  covers  the  period  from  1962  to  the 
present.  During  this  period,  uniquely  numbered  AFCE  units 
were  established  on  USAF  airfields  in  the  UK  while  the  HQ 
3AF  AFCE  staff  was  reduced.  An  AFCE  RRR  training  commitment 
was  also  undertaken  when  a  Rapid  Engineer  Deployable,  Heavy 
Operational  Repair  Squadron  Engineering  (RED  HORSE)  was 
assigned  to  RAF  Wethersfield.  A  summary  of  opinions  of  AFCE 
personnel  assigned  to  the  UK  in  1988  conclude  this  chapter. 

d.  The  final  chapter  summarizes  the  development  of  the 
wartime  capability  of  AFCE  organizations  in  the  UK  and  lists 
general  observations  made  during  this  research  of  the  AFCE 
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development  In  the  UK.  The  chapter  closes  with  conclusions 
and  recommendations  for  Improving  the  AFCE-PSA  working 
relationship  for  peacetime  operations  and  wartime 
preparedness  in  the  UK. 


U 


During  the  first  12  months  following  the  US  entry  into 
WW-I I ,  the  war  generated  a  need  for  over  100  US  airfields 
and  support  facilities  in  the  UK/  a  nation  "  a  little 
smaller  in  size  than  the  state  of  Oregon"  (2:2).  By 
August  1942/  the  number  of  US  airfield  in  the  UK  was  28,  but 
by  1945/  the  number  had  grown  to  170  (see  Appendix  A) 

(2:14/  15:619).  The  extraordinary  demand  and  the  method 
used  to  accomplish  the  construction  successfully  laid  the 
foundation  for  all  future  construction/  maintenance/  and 
repair  policies  on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK  and  for  the 
present  day  US-UK  AF  civil  engineering  organizational 
structure. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  years  from  1942  to  1946. 
These  five  years  cover  the  joint  US-UK  civil  engineering 
effort  required  to  construct  the  US  airfields  in  the  UK  to 
support  the  Allied  air  war  in  Europe.  It  all  started  in 
1942,  the  year  that  US  Army  Air  Force  (AAP)  buildup  began  in 
the  UK.  The  US  presence  in  the  UK  was  intended  to  be 
temporary,  to  last  only  until  the  end  of  hostilities. 
Therefore,  by  1946,  all  AAF  personnel  had  left  the  UK, 
ending  the  first  chapter  in  the  development  of  AFCE  in  the 


Although  the  AAF  buildup  began  In  1942,  events  took 


place  two  years  earlier  which  affected  the  growth  and 
development  of  an  independent  AAF  during  WW-II. 

Autonomy  for  the  Army  Air  Force  (AAF).  A  trend  toward 
greater  autonomy  and  expansion  for  the  Air  Force  had  already 
begun  before  the  US  entered  WW-II  (15:115).  The  special 
needs  for  airfield  requirements  planning  and  programming 
were  recognized  when  an  Air  Engineer  position  was 
established  in  HQ  AAF  in  1940  (334:39).  Two  Initiatives 
(one  in  1941  and  one  in  1942)  gave  the  AAF  total  control 
over  flying  units. 

The  first  Initiative  converted  the  Army  Air  Corps  into 
the  more  Independent  AAF  (June  20,  1941).  Lieutenant 
General  Henry  H.  "Hap"  Arnold  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
AAF,  and  became  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  within  the  Army 
command  structure  (13:232,  15:260).  The  second  initiative 
(March  9,  1942)  grouped  together  functional  areas  into  three 
separate  commands  under  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff:  Army  Ground 
Forces  to  train  and  organize  ground  combat  troops.  Army  Air 
Forces  to  equip  and  train  air  units,  and  Army  Services 
Forces  (ASF)  to  perform  procurement,  supply  and  general 
housekeeping  services  and  provide  the  manpower  for  ground 
and  air  forces  (15:264,265). 


These  initiatives  a££ected  what  would  become  AFCB  in 


very  important  ways.  Control  o£  flying  units  moved  to  the 
AAF.  All  US  military  construction  responsibilities  were 
retained  by  the  Army.  The  Army,  therefore,  continued  to 
assign,  man,  and  train  AAF  construction  forces  throughout 
the  war  (55:25-37). 

Establishment  of  AAF  In  the  UK.  European  airfields 
had  to  be  used  by  the  AAP  when  the  US  entered  VW-II  because 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  isolating  the  US  from  the  European 
battlefields,  also  made  it  impossible  for  existing  US 
aircraft  to  strike  European  targets  from  American  bases 
(33:195).  But  by  the  time  that  the  decision  was  made  to 
concentrate  on  the  defeat  of  Germany  before  focusing 
attention  on  the  Pacific  Theater,  the  UK  was  the  only 
European  combatant  country  that  "had  not  been  Invaded  or 
occupied  or  defeated"  (56:123). 

The  requirement  for  US  airfields  in  the  UK  was 
generated  during  ARCADIA,  the  first  Allied  wartime 
conference.  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  decided  that  an  expanded  strategic  bombing 
campaign  against  Germany  would  be  the  first  major  Allied 
offensive  (15:237-248,  58:129). 

Gen  Arnold  and  his  British  counterpart.  Air  Chief 
Marshall  (a  rank  equivalent  to  a  US  General  Officer)  Sir 
Charles  Portal,  estimated  that  127  US  airfields  were  needed 
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to  support  the  ARCADIA  plan.  While  some  UK  airfields  were 
available  for  immediate  use  by  the  AAP,  the  vast  majority 
had  to  be  built.  To  do  that,  a  joint  US-UK  construction 
effort  was  needed  (15:631,  41:1). 

The  US-UK  Working  Relationship.  The  strong 
Anglo-American  bond  which  existed  when  the  US  entered  the 
war  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Allied  air  war  in 
Europe.  The  mutual  spirit  of  cooperation  helped  with  the 
massive  US  airfield  construction  effort  in  the  UK.  Hore 
important,  the  working  relationship  that  evolved  as  a  result 
of  the  joint  US-UK  construction  effort  influenced  all  US-UK 
base  maintenance  agreements  on  US  installations  in  the  UK. 

The  British  people  received  the  AAP  personnel  with  open 
arms  when  they  arrived: 

All  England  from  the  brass  hats  at  Whitehall 
(equivalent  to  the  U.S.  Congress]  down  to  the  average 
man  on  the  street,  was  touchingly  grateful  at  least  to 
have  an  ally  actually  on  the  scene  -  men  they  could  see 
and  talk  to  and  who  spoke  the  same  language  -  not  like 
the  far  away  Russians.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  too  good 
(for  AAP  personnel]  .  .  .  They  were  invited  into 
British  homes,  offered  free  beer  at  pubs,  (and  were] 
kissed  by  the  girls  (58:141]. 

A  willingness  to  convert  the  "beautiful  Wycombe  Abby  School 
for  girls,  a  sixty-acre  park  of  historic  buildings  and 
elegant  grounds"  (58:142)  to  the  Eighth  Air  Porce  Bomber 
Command  Headquarters  is  another  example  of  the  existing  UK 
commitment  for  total  cooperation  with  the  AAP. 


AAF  leaders  also  contributed  to  the  development  of  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  cooperation.  Brigadier  General  Ira  C. 
Baker,  commander  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Bomber  Command, 
encouraged  AAP  personnel  under  his  command  to  develop  strong 
interpersonal  relationships  with  the  local  communities: 

The  mayor,  the  police  chief  and  other  leading 
citizens  were  invited  to  the  American  mess  at  PINETREE 
(the  code  name  for  Eighth  Air  Force  Bomber  Command 
Headquarters].  ...  he  (Gen  Baker]  urged  his  officers 
to  take  a  gift  of  some  kind  if  invited  to  British 
homes,  pointing  out  that  ...  a  can  of  Del  Monte 
fruit,  easily  available  to  the  Americans,  cost  the 
British  a  month’s  coupon  ration  [58:153]. 

However,  the  AAF  did  not  enjoy  a  similar  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  the  US  Army  command  structure  in  the  UK. 
Major  General  James  E.  Chaney,  commander  of  all  US  Armed 
Forces  in  the  British  Isles  (USAFBI),  fully  supported  the 
Army  General  Staff's  pre  WW-I I  views.  These  views  held 
"that  aviation  was  [only]  useful  as  an  observation  facility 
.  .  .  [and]  saw  no  need  in  the  big,  long-range  bomber" 
(58:108,  13:276)  that  was  used  during  the  strategic  bombing 
campaign  against  Germany. 

AAF  leaders  thought  that  Gen  Chaney  was  a  hindrance  to 
the  growth  of  the  AAF  in  the  UK,  primarily  because  Chaney 
"was  too  short-sighted  .  .  .  [and]  knew  a  lot  of  reasons  why 
you  couldn't  do  something,  but  too  few  reasons  why  you 
could"  (58:159).  But  Gen  Chaney  also  wanted  total  Army 
control  over  all  Eighth  Air  Force  activities,  a  desire  that 
Gen  Arnold  considered  totally  unacceptable  (13:272). 
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Fortunately  for  the  AAF,  Gen  Chaney  was  replaced  on 


June  11/  1942  by  someone  who  supported  independent  AAF 
operations  In  the  UK/  Major  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  importance  placed  on  the  AAF  role  in  the  Allied  air  war 
was  stressed  in  the  Instructions  Gen  Eisenhower  received 
from  General  George  C.  Marshall/  Army  Chief  of  Staff: 

[the  plan  was  tol  integrate  all  US  air  units  in 
(the!  UK  into  Eighth  AF  .  .  .  (with  a)  broad  objective 
...  to  attain  air  superiority  over  Western 
Continental  Europe  in  preparation  for  future  invasion 
of  the  Continent  [8:211. 

Command  and  Control  of  AAF  Engineering  in  the  UK 

Although  Gen  Chaney  was  not  able  to  establish  Army 
control  over  the  AAF  flying  units  in  the  UK,  AAF  engineering 
forces  in  the  UK  continued  to  be  affected  by  "the  five  year 
suppression  of  army  air  ( forces J  by  the  [Army]  general  staff 
from  1935-1940"  (58:107).  While  the  AAF  attempted  to 
achieve  total  control  over  all  airfield  engineering  forces 
in  the  UK  under  Eighth  Air  Force,  the  Army  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  airfield  planning  process  from  the  airfield 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  process. 

BUhth  Ale  Fqecc  Brwlnccc  Structure,  initially  (from 
April  to  June  1942),  all  AAF  engineering  activities  in  the 
UK  were  under  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer's  control: 
planning  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 


facility  projects;  programming  the  maintenance  and  repair 
activities  on  facilities;  and  directing  and  training  of  US 
military  construction  and  maintenance  forces  in  the  UK.  The 
AAF  plan  established  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer  as  the 
single  point  of  contact  with  the  Air  Ministry  for  all  AAF 
engineering  activities  in  the  UK. 

The  planning  function  was  the  first  AAF  engineering 
activity  established  in  the  UK  as  a  small  advanced  team  of 
engineers  arrived  in  April  1942.  Brigadier  General 
O.A.  Davidson,  Chief  Engineer,  USAFBI,  knew  how  important 
the  planning  effort  was  for  the  127  US  airfields  to  support 
the  ARCADIA  plan.  At  his  request.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
R.  E.  Smyser,  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Section,  Air  Force 
Combat  Command,  was  sent  to  the  UK  to  develop  a  joint  US-UK 
airfield  construction  and  maintenance  plan  with  the  Air 
Ministry  (this  organization  is  the  British  equivalent  of  the 
US  Department  of  the  Air  Force)  (26:6,  41:1). 

When  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer  Section  was 
activated  on  April  23,  1942,  Lt  Col  Smyser,  as  Chief,  Eighth 
Air  Force  Engineer  Airdrome  Section,  continued  to  carry  the 
responsibility  for  all  AAF  requirements  planning  and 
programming  in  the  UK  (41:1). 

The  first  Engineer  Aviation  Battalions  (BABs)  to  arrive 
in  the  UK  (on  June  9)  were  temporarily  assigned  to  Eighth 
Air  Force  Engineer  (June  9  to  June  13,  1942).  Then,  because 
of  the  initiatives  already  discussed,  all  BABs  were 
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transferred  to  the  Supply  o£  Services  (SOS)  Command  (on  June 
13,  1942).  EABs,  therefore,  were  effectively  commanded  by 
the  Army  (15:265,  41:2,4). 


Air  Ministry  Engineering  Structure.  During  the 
preplanning  period  (April  to  June  1942),  Lt  Col  Smyser  and 
the  Air  Ministry  developed  an  joint  AAF-Air  Ministry 
engineering  structure  for  operations  in  the  UK  (Figure  1). 
Key  features  of  this  joint  structure  included: 

(1)  Overall  engineering  policy  decisions  and 
negotiations  were  accomplished  between  the  Chief  Engineer, 
USAFBI  and  the  Air  Ministry. 

(2)  Major  construction  projects  were  coordinated 
between  the  British  Director  General  of  Works  and  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  Engineer. 

(3)  Maintenance  and  repair  issues  were  coordinated 
through  the  British  Chief  Engineer  and  the  US  Air  Command 
Engineer . 

(4)  Maintenance  and  repair  operations  were 
accomplished  by  the  British  Clerk  of  Works  in  conjunction 
with  the  aviation  engineers. 

Col  Smyser  accepted  this  joint  US-UK  organizational 
structure  for  three  primary  reasons:  it  was  modeled  after 
the  British  system  that  existed  and  already  worked  in  the 
UK;  it  was  simple  to  understand;  and  all  UK  engineering 
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Figure  1.  AAF  Organization  Chart  for  Construction  Under 

Section  XLIII,  Joint  Organization  and  Maintenance 
Agreement  (41). 
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policy  decisions  were  handled  between  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
Engineer  and  the  Air  Ministry  (41:1). 

Work  control  under  the  joint  AAF-Air  Ministry  structure 
was  accomplished  through  a  joint  e££ort.  The  AAF  military 
generated  AAF  airfield  requirements.  The  Air  Ministry 
performed  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  to 
satisfy  the  AAF  requirements  (see  Appendix  A).  This 
structure  worked  during  the  preplanning  period  (April  to 
June  1942),  but  it  was  never  tested  after  the  SOS  command 
was  activated  (June  13,  1942). 

US  Army  Engineering  Structure.  The  Army  established 
its  own  engineering  organizational  structure  when  the  SOS 
arrived  on  June  13,  1942  (Figure  2).  The  Army  took  control 
of  all  AAF  engineering  activities  in  the  UK  except 
requirements  planning.  In  effect,  the  Army  structure 
removed  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer  from  all  airfield 
construction  and  maintenance  activities  on  AAF  airfields  in 
the  UK. 

On  June  13,  1942  the  SO 8  Command  was  activated  under 
Major  Qeneral  J.  C.H.  Lee  and  caused  an  Immediate 
confrontation  between  the  US  and  Air  Ministry  engineers. 

The  Army  structure  was  different  than  the  structure  used  by 
the  Air  Ministry  on  RAF  stations.  But  more  important,  the 
Army  structure  was  different  than  the  joint  AAF-Air  Ministry 
structure  that  Lt  Col  Smyser  agreed  to  in  May  (41:2). 
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Three  actions  were  taken  as  soon  as  the  SOS  Command  was 
activated  In  the  (JK  (June  13,  1942).  These  actions 
reinforced  the  Army's  determination  not  to  lose  more  ground 
to  AAP  Independence  that  occurred  in  1941  and  1942.  The 
Army,  therefore,  took  control  of  all  AAF  engineering 
activities  and  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the  AAP 
engineering  forces  in  the  OK. 

(1)  All  EABs  in  the  UK  were  immediately  transferred 
from  Eighth  Air  Force  to  SOS.  Although  SOS  control  of  EABs 
was  intended  to  be  a  temporary  measure,  all  aviation 
engineers  were  permanently  transferred  to  SOS  as  soon  as 
their  units  arrived  in  the  UK  (41:2). 

(2)  The  Eighth  Air  Force  Airdrome  Section,  the 
planning  and  programming  activity  for  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
Engineer,  was  transferred  to  the  SOS  Construction  Division 
(41:2) . 

(3)  The  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer  Section  was 
eliminated  and  responsibilities  were  transferred  to  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  Service  Command  (41:3). 

Figure  3  illustrates  the  AAF  engineering 
organizational  chart  after  all  the  reorganizations  were 
completed .The  consequences  of  the  realignment  of  AAF 
engineering  functions  in  the  UK  were  serious: 
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Figure  3.  Final  AAF  Engineering  Organization  Chart  in  the 
UK  During  WW-II  (15:583). 


(1)  Planners  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Service  Command 
Engineer  Section  generated  construction  requirements  but  had 
no  way  of  knowing  the  limitations  on  the  availability  of  US 
manpower  or  materials  to  satisfy  the  requirements  (41:3). 

(2)  Redirection  of  construction  efforts  to  meet 
changing  AAF  priorities  was  more  difficult  (41:3). 

(3)  The  additional  echelon  within  the  engineering 
organizational  chain  of  command  between  the  planners. 
Engineer  Section,  and  the  builders,  EABs,  delayed  the 
construction  start  time.  Requirements  were  identified  by 
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Eighth  Air  Force,  programmed  by  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Service 
Command  Engineer  Section,  and  planned  by  the  SOS 
Construction  Division  before  the  requirements  were  received 
by  the  BABs  (41:3) . 

(4)  The  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer  could  not  direct  SOS 
to  increase  the  time  allowed  for  wartime  training  of  BABs. 
The  time  allocated  for  training,  one  hour  per  day,  was 
inadequate  to  prepare  BABs  for  the  rapid  construction  and 
combat  techniques  needed  after  the  D-Day  Invasion  (334:40). 

(5)  How  BABs  were  employed  was  beyond  the  control  of 
Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer.  BABs  were  tasked  to  perform 
activities  not  related  to  their  primary  mission  of  airfield 
construction  and  maintenance.  Jobs  included  building  dams, 
roads,  port  facilities,  oil  storage  systems,  storage  depots, 
bridges,  and  dams;  loading  and  unloading  cargo  ships;  and 
arming  and  refueling  aircraft  (334:40,41,50,51). 

(6)  The  Influence  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Service 
Command  Engineer  Section  over  direct  airfield  construction 
or  maintenance  was  reduced.  Under  the  reorganization,  this 
section  became  a  staff  function  of  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Service  Command  (41:3). 

US-UK  Installation  Engineer lno  Agreements 

An  agreement  for  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair 
on  US  installations  in  the  UK  was  established  shortly  after 
Lt  Col  Smyser  arrived  in  the  UK.  This  joint  US-UK  agreement 
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provided  a  "solid  foundation  for  Anglo-American 
co-operation"  (15:629)  and  became  the  basis  for  all  future 
US-UK  civil  engineering  agreements.  A  testament  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  initial  agreement  was  that  no  major 
revisions  were  necessary  during  the  war  and  only  minor 
modifications  were  made  to  the  basic  agreement  for  all 
future  US-UK  civil  engineering  agreements  discussed  in 
chapter  3  of  this  thesis. 

The  Initial  .  The  initial  US-UK  agreement  on 

construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  was  spelled  out  in 
Section  XLIII  of  the  Joint  Organization  and  Maintenance 
Agreement  (US)  S.D.  348  Air  Ministry  (41:1).  Terms  of  the 
agreement  included: 

(1)  The  Air  Ministry  accepted  full  responsibility  for 
all  airfield  construction  in  the  UK  as  the  sole  UK 
construction  agent  (41:1).  The  Air  Ministry  used  private 
civilian  contractors  under  the  Ministry's  direct 
supervision  and  BABs  under  US  military  supervision  to 
construct  airfields  (71:1). 

(2)  The  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer  coordinated  all  AAF 
requirements  through  the  Air  Ministry  and  was  the  liaison 
between  the  Air  Ministry  and  Eighth  Air  Force  on  all 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  issues  on  US  airfields 
in  the  UK  (71:5).  These  functions  were  assumed,  however. 


by  the  chief  Engineer,  80S,  when  the  reorganization  of  AAF 
engineering  occurred  in  July  1942. 

(3)  The  Air  Ministry's  generic  RAF  airfield  design  was 
the  standard  for  all  airfield  construction  in  the  UK.  This 
standard  design  Bade  it  possible  for  the  RAF  to  operate  from 
US  airfields  in  the  UK  when  the  AAF  returned  the  airfields 
to  the  RAF  (71:1). 

The  standard  UK  airfield  had  to  be  enlarged  when  the 
AAF  in  the  UK  grew  to  4,000  aircraft  and  185,000  officers  by 
December  1943  and  then  doubled  in  size  by  June  1944 
(58:155).  In  addition,  because  British  airfields  were 
normally  constructed  to  accommodate  either  one  or  two  RAF 
squadrons  (16  to  32  aircraft),  the  standard  airfield  design 
was  too  small  for  an  entire  AAF  bomber  group  of  32  to  52 
aircraft  (15:631,  APPENDIX  1). 

(4)  RAF  standards  applied  to  all  facility  construction 
in  the  UK.  These  standards  were  accepted  by  the  AAF  in  the 
wartime  environment  but  were  unacceptable  in  peacetime. 
Exceptions  to  the  standards  could  be  made  to  accommodate 
unique  AAF  operational  needs  or  to  eliminate  requirements 
peculiar  to  the  RAF  that  were  not  required  by  the  AAF. 
However,  all  concessions  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Air 
Ministry  (15:632,  71:1,2). 

(5)  Expedient  construction  standards  were  used  to 
provide  an  operational  capability  (41:1).  Facilities  were 
also  designed  for  temporary  use  on  installations  in  the  UK. 
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The  critical  factor  for  all  airfield  construction  in 
the  UK  was  time.  Providing  essential  services  under  such 
conditions  resulted  in  the  use  of  unskilled  labor  and  poor 
grades  of  construction  materials.  Therefore,  the 
construction  practices  and  heavier  than  normal  use  of 
facilities  during  WW-II  caused  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
facilities  in  the  UK  and  Increased  the  maintenance  and 
repair  effort  when  the  USAF  returned  in  1948  (71:12). 

(6)  All  real  property  on  all  airfields  in  the  UK  was 
owned  by  the  British  Government  (15:632,  71:1). 

(7)  The  Air  Ministry  provided  all  labor  and  materials 
for  all  airfield  construction  "without  formal  requisition  or 
reimbursement"  (41:2). 

(8)  The  Air  Ministry  of  Works  Directorate  performed 
all  normal  airfield  maintenance  and  repair.  But  tasks 
unique  to  AAF  operations,  such  as  fire  fighting  and 
camouflage,  were  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  AAF. 

When  the  AAF  took  over  operational  control  of  an 
existing  an  RAF  station,  US  engineers  shared  installation 
maintenance  and  repair  responsibilities  with  the  assigned 
British  civil  engineering  staff.  On  those  installations 
which  the  AAF  only  would  use,  the  responsibilities  for 
maintenance  and  repair  were  delegated  entirely  to  BABs.  In 
either  case,  an  RAF  Station  Commander  was  assigned  to  the 
station  to  ensure  RAF  interests  were  protected  and  RAF 
construction  standards  used  (2:4-6,  41:1-4,  71:2,10). 


The  Final  Agreement.  The  initial  US-UK  agreement  and 
the  procedures  used  to  construct  and  maintain  US 
installations  during  WV-II  were  formalized  when  Standard 
Operating  Procedures  (SOP)  were  published  by  Eighth  Air 
Porce  Service  Command  Engineer  Section  on  September  25,  1945 
(Appendix  C) .  The  SOP  stated  that 

(1)  The  British  Government  would  continue  to  assert 
complete  ownership  of  all  real  property  on  all  airfields  in 
the  UK. 

(2)  The  British  Government  would  accept  full 
responsibility  for  "all  capital  expenditures  on  airfields 
constructed  for  or  improved  by  (aviation  engineers]”  (2:4). 

(3)  The  Utilities  Officers,  assigned  to  each  AAF 
installation  in  the  UK  by  HO  SOS,  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  Base  Civil  Engineers.  They  were  the  "agents  responsible 
for  coordination  of  all  construction  and  maintenance  work  in 
progress  or  anticipated  on  their  respective  stations” 

(71:14) . 

AAP  Construction  in  the  UK 

Initial  Requirements.  Planning  for  the  massive  AAF 
buildup  in  the  UK  was  a  difficult  task  for  the  AAP 
engineers.  Requirements  were  never  constant.  Changes  in 
the  Allied  war  strategy  throughout  1942  and  1943  continually 
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Increased  and  decreased  the  number  of  US  aircraft  and  arned 
forces  progressed  into  the  UK  <15:632). 

The  initial  AA7  requirements  in  the  UK  were  based  on  a 
planned  cross-channel  invasion  in  April  1943,  identified  as 
operation  BOLERO.  The  preplanning  team  (April  to  June  1942) 
worked  with  a  US  aircraft  arrival  schedule  for  1942  that 
included:  589  heavy  bombers;  1,744  medium  bombers;  2,745 
light  bombers;  4,050  fighters;  402  observation  aircraft;  and 
852  transport  aircraft  (15:248). 

By  the  time  that  AAF  aircraft  started  to  arrive  in  June 
1942,  the  number  of  US  aircraft  scheduled  to  arrive  had 
changed.  Table  1  summarizes  the  revised  number  of  aircraft 
and  personnel  required. 


Table  1.  Aircraft  and  Personnel  Requirements  for  the 


Planned  Cross-Channel 
(15:651,  APPBNDIX  1). 

Invasion, 

April  1943 

A /C  TYPE 

GROUPS  A/C 

QFFICBRg 

BMLI8TBD 

TOTAL 

Heavy  Bombers 

21 

641 

3,108 

19,236 

22,344 

Medium  Bombers 

i  8 

416 

1,632 

7,872 

9,504 

Light  Bombers 

9 

468 

900 

7,596 

8,496 

Fighters 

17 

1,275 

1,899 

12,366 

14,265 

Observation 

6 

450* 

738* 

3,780* 

4,518* 

Transport 

8 

416* 

800* 

6,752* 

7,552* 

mm 

TOTALS 

69 

3,696 

9,077 

61,368 

70,445 

*  Estimated  composition  for  group. 
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AAF  planners  had  to  use  one  set  of  numbers.  The  actual 
figures  used  to  develop  the  overall  construction 
requirements/  therefore,  were  based  on  the  reduction  in  the 
BOLBRO  buildup  which  evolved  by  July  1,  1942.  Aircraft 
identified  for  Eighth  Air  Force  were  reduced  to  43  groups 
(approximately  2,195  aircraft  and  43,687  military 
personnel):  17  heavy,  10  medium,  and  3  light  bombardment 
groups  (1,220  planes,  4,856  officers,  and  27,944  enlisted) 
and  13  fighter  groups  (approximately  975  planes,  1,455 
officers,  and  9,432  enlisted)  (15:653). 

In  April  1942,  Lt  Col  Smyser's  primary  job  was 
coordinating  fluctuating  AAF  requirements  between  Eighth  Air 
Force  and  the  Air  Ministry.  Air  Ministry  planners,  however, 
had  already  completed  preplanning  for  potential  AAF 
airfields  in  the  UK:  sites  were  selected  and  surveyed,  land 
was  acquired,  and  construction  schedules  for  60  airfields 
were  formulated  (58:141,  71:1).  Vhen  Eighth  Air  Force 
Headquarters  became  operational  (June  18,  1942),  therefore, 
the  Air  Ministry  had  87  potential  airfield  sites  available 
(8:21) . 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer 
was  acknowledged  as  the  liaison  between  the  AAF  and  the  Air 
Ministry,  engineering  planning  problems  multiplied  as 
aircraft  began  to  arrive  in  the  UK  in  July  1942  (58:168). 
"Bach  command,  as  well  as  sections  within  Commands,  .  .  . 
(began!  negotiations  to  meet  their  own  needs"  (41:3). 


The  Air  Ministry  was  quickly  inundated  with 


requirements,  many  overlapping,  from  various  sources  other 
than  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer.  To  overcome  this 
problem,  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer  prepared  an 
consolidated  list  of  requirements  (Table  2)  and  presented 
the  list  to  the  Air  Ministry  on  July  31,  1942  (42:3). 

Aviation  Engineer  Battalions  (BABs).  The  shortage  of 
UK  construction  crews  during  the  AAF  buildup  forced  the  Air 
Ministry  to  use  foreign  labor.  Five  established  RAF 
airfields  were  immediately  turned  over  to  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  Bomber  Command  (58:142).  But  the  Air  Ministry 
quickly  realized  that  they  needed  help  to  construct  the 
remainder  of  the  US  airfields  in  the  UK  (2:4,  41:1). 

The  US  helped  by  sending  20  BABs  to  the  UK  (41:2, 
2:4,71:1).  An  EAB  contained  engineers,  site  surveyors, 
plumbers,  electricians,  carpenters,  masons,  and  equipment 
operators.  Each  BAB  was  authorized  220  pieces  of  equipment 
and  31  officers  and  766  enlisted  men.  Therefore,  each  unit 
was  a  self-sufficient  construction  crew,  capable  of 
performing  all  airfield  construction  as  well  as  facility  and 
utility  maintenance  and  repair  (8:240,  72:5,331:3). 

The  help  from  a  US  military  construction  force  did  not 
keep  the  Air  Ministry  from  exercising  overall  control  of  all 
airfield  construction  in  the  UK.  Air  Ministry  Resident 
Engineers  were  assigned  EABs.  In  addition.  Air  Ministry 


Table  2.  AAP  Requirements  in  the  UK  as  o£  March  1943 
(41:3,4) . 


Airfields  required: 

98 

Released  by  the  RAP:  52 
Constructed  by  the  British:  29 
Constructed  by  the  US:  17 

as 

ZSE 

98 

98 

Storage  Required  (Square  Peet): 

4,000,000 

Released  by  the  RAF:  2,372,000 
Existing  Facilities:  762,000 
Constructed  by  the  British:  560,000 
Constructed  by  the  US:  250,000 

3,942,000 

4,000,000 

Repair  Depots  Required: 

3 

Released  by  the  British:  1 

Constructed  by  the  British:  2 

S 

3  3 


Headquarters  Installations  Required: 
Constructed  by  British: 

26 

26 

b  a 

mm 

26 

26 

Housing  Accommodations  Required: 

240,800 

Accommodations  Existing:  85,500 
Constructed  by  the  British:  129,200 
Constructed  by  the  US:  26,100 


240,800  240,800 
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Resident  Engineers  provided  EABs  with  construction  plans  and 
supplied  all  construction  materials  at  no  cost  to  the  EABs 
(41:2/  71:1). 

Unfortunately/  the  EABs  were  ineffective  for  several 
months  after  they  arrived  in  the  UK  in  1942.  Every  EAB 
arrived  without  their  construction  equipment.  The 
persistent  shortage  of  in-country  construction  equipment 
only  compounded  the  problem  despite  efforts  to  obtain  a 
priority  shipment  of  construction  equipment  from  the  US 
(41:4). 

Aviation  engineers  were  originally  tasked  to  construct 
17  airfields  in  the  UK.  Their  equipment  problems/  their 
late  arrival  in  the  UK,  and  changes  in  the  US  airfield 
requirements  in  the  UK/  however/  reduced  the  number  of 
airfields  EABs  actually  constructed  to  only  14  (2:6/  41:2). 

The  first  EABs  arrived  in  June  and  by  September  3,  1942 
the  agreement  to  provide  EABs  in  the  UK  was  officially 
sanctioned.  US  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and  British 
Member  of  Parliament  Sir  Charles  Ingram  Cortenay  Wood  agreed 
that  the  UK  would  provide  all  facilities  required  by  the  AAP 
in  the  UK  and  EABs  would  help  construct  the  needed  airfields 
(2:4) . 


Reduced  Requirements.  By  the  end  of  July  1942/  BOLERO 
planning  became  an  academic  exercise  (15:654)/  and  airfield 
construction  requirements  in  the  UK  were  reduced.  Operation 
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TORCH/  the  invasion  of  North  Africa/  delayed  the 
cross-channel  invasion  until  1944  and  diverted  US  aircraft 
and  personnel  scheduled  into  the  UK  to  support  TORCH 
(15:654/  55:60). 

A  new  AAF  Construction  Program  (March  25/  1943) 
incorporated  the  decreased  scope  of  work  in  the  UK  resulting 
from  diversion  of  resources  for  TORCH.  This  program  reduced 
the  number  of  divisions  scheduled  for  the  UK  from  five  to 
four  and  abandoned  AAF  plans  for  six  proposed  airfield  sites 
(42:1) . 

By  this  time,  though,  88  airfields  were  already  under 
construction  in  the  UK.  However,  the  work  was  behind 
schedule  (2:6,  42:1).  Therefore,  the  Air  Ministry 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  finishing  construction  on  the 
most  advanced  airfields  in  the  UK  to  satisfy  the  existing 
AAF  requirements. 

Increased  Requirements.  The  Allied  war  conference  at 
Casablanca  in  January  1943  revived  the  plan  for  the 
cross-channel  invasion  in  1944  (55:69).  The  introduction  of 
a  tactical  mission  to  complement  the  existing  strategic 
bombing  mission  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  also  added 
additional  airfield  and  depot  support  facility  requirements 
in  the  UK  (42:1-2). 

A  massive  AAF  buildup  occurred  in  the  UK  to  support  the 
plan  which  doubled  the  size  of  the  AAF  in  the  UK  within  12 
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months.  AAF  requirements  £or  the  invasion  included  11  heavy 
bomber  and  3  fighter  groups  by  May  1943,  and  21  heavy  bomber 
and  11  fighter  groups  by  December  1943.  This  translated 
into  84,000  AAF  personnel  by  the  end  of  1943  and  an  aircraft 
arrival  schedule  of  1,671  US  aircraft  by  June;  2,619 
aircraft  by  September;  3,061  aircraft  by  October;  and  4,242 
aircraft  by  December  1943  (16:635-637,  42:2,  58:289). 

Once  again.  Army  support  for  the  increased  AAF 
engineering  effort  in  the  UK  was  minimal.  On  June  28,  1943 
Col  Smyser  was  again  placed  in  charge  of  coordinating  the 
increased  AAF  requirements  with  the  Air  Ministry.  The  SOS 
Command,  however,  authorized  only  three  of  nine  available 
SOS  engineers  to  support  Col  Smyser  despite  the  fact  that 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  planning  workload  was 
related  to  AAF  activities  (42:2). 

Once  more,  US  construction  requirements  overloaded  the 
construction  capability  in  the  UK.  The  total  construction 
capability  within  the  UK  at  this  time  included  approximately 
32,000  British  civilians  and  13,500  aviation  engineers. 
However,  the  requirements  under  the  revised  construction 
program,  completed  on  August  1,  1943  Included:  housing  for 
515,000  personnel,  over  5.5  million  square  feet  of  storage 
and  repair  space,  120  operation  airfields,  and  storage  for 
158,000  tons  of  munitions  (42:2). 

Col  Smyser  adopted  a  Schedule  of  Priorities  to  cope 
with  the  massive  amount  of  new  work  that  was  identified  and 
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the  limited  labor  available  in  the  UK,  including  EABs. 

The  criteria  were  used  to  establish  the  construction 
priorities  were  the  same  criteria  used  throughout  the  AAF 
buildup  in  the  UK.  The  two  factors  considered  were  minimum 
essential  construction  for  efficient  operation  and  the 
greatest  need  (42:1-2,  71:2). 

general  Aviation  E^<ilneerlng_grolalema_  Encountered  in  the  UK 

Paging . Wtt-Il 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  supplied  all  US  Army 
engineers  during  WV-II.  Several  problems  were  caused  by 
assigning  aviation  engineers  from  a  general  pool  of  Army 
engineers . 

(1)  EAB  replacements  were  Inexperienced,  untrained,  or 
unfit.  Experienced  aviation  engineers  reinforced  forward 
Army  combat  units.  At  that  time  all  Army  engineer  resources 
were  pooled.  No  specialized  training  program  existed  for 
aviation  engineers.  Replacements,  therefore,  arrived 
unprepared  (334:111). 

(2)  Shortages  of  equipment,  spare  parts,  and 
construction  supplies  plagued  EABs.  SOS  controlled  the 
procurement  of  all  construction  materials  common  to  both  the 
ground  and  air  forces.  The  needs  of  the  ground  forces, 
therefore,  were  often  placed  above  the  needs  of  the  air 
forces  (334:110). 
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(3)  Multiple  orders  delayed  the  completion  of  work. 
Commanders  (tactical  and  service  area)  and  Eighth  Air  Force 
Engineer  sta££  officers  all  gave  EABs  their  specialized  set 
of  instructions.  Work  stopped,  was  undone,  and  restarted  in 
a  different  way  (334:43). 

The  Air  Ministry  experienced  problems  similar  to  those 
of  the  EABs.  However,  the  Air  Ministry  also  received 
engineering  requirements  from  RAF  military  leaders. 

Aviation  Engineer inq  Problems  Encountered  Due  to  Lack  of 
Uli-CCt  Control  by  the  AAF 

Several  problems  occurred  because  the  EABs  were  not 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer. 

(1)  EABs  could  not  be  redirected  with  changes  in  AAF 
priorities  (41:3). 

(2)  EABs  could  not  become  proficient  in  their  combat 
mission.  EABs  were  allocated  only  one  hour  per  day  for 
combat  training.  The  Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer  had  no 
authority  to  change  the  situation  (334:40). 

(3)  EABs  performed  duties  that  took  them  away  from 
their  primary  AAF  support  mission.  Construct  facilities  not 
related  to  airfields,  construction  for  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  Navy  construction  forces:  building  roads, 
port  facilities,  oil  storage  systems,  prisoner  of  war 
facilities,  storage  depots,  bridges,  and  dams.  Aviation 
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engineers  also  loaded  and  unloaded  cargo  £rom  ships  and 
armed  and  refueled  aircraft  (334:40,41,51,52). 

(4)  BABs  lacked  a  standard  command  and  control 
structure.  Theater  commanders  decided  how  engineers  were 
employed  and  controlled.  Therefore,  the  structure  used  was 
dependent  on  the  attitude  and  personality  of  the  theater 
commander  (334:40). 


Post  WW-II  Demobilization 

In  spite  of  all  the  problems  with  supply  and 
scheduling,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  over  140  airfields  in  the 
UK  were  constructed  by  or  improved  for  use  by  the  AAF  (2:5). 
Fourteen  of  those  airfields  were  constructed  entirely  by 
BABs.  The  "free"  use  of  airfields  and  support  facilities, 
construction  labor  and  materials,  and  base  maintenance  and 
repair  services  by  the  US  military  forces  in  the  UK  was  not 
offered  solely  because  a  strong  US-UK  bond  existed. 

Instead,  the  use  of  airfields  in  the  UK  was  an 
application  of  the  Reverse  Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941  at  work, 
which  permitted 


US  Theatre  Commanders  to  arrange  for  the  use  of 
local  facilities,  and  for  the  procurement  of  local 
supplies,  without  cash  transaction  .  .  .  (and)  obtain 
US  troop  support  in  food  stuffs,  clothing,  buildings, 
some  equipment,  labor,  and  services  (60:23). 
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The  Reverse  Lend-Lease  Act  allowed  the  UK  to  repay  the  US  by 
means  other  than  by  a  cash  payment  for  the  US  supplied  war 
fighting  equipment,  supplies,  and  materials  supplied  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  (60:22,23). 

Reduction  of  Forces.  A  reduction  of  military  forces 
was  the  primary  goal  of  the  US  government  when  peace  came  to 
Europe.  The  speed  of  the  demobilization  of  US  forces  is 
illustrated  by  the  reduction  of  total  US  military  strength, 
from  more  than  3  million  in  1945  to  about  390,000  by  the  end 
of  1946  (57:14).  The  last  of  the  AAF  personnel  left  the  UK 
by  the  end  of  1946,  bringing  to  a  close  the  initial  AFCE 
involvement  in  the  UK  (69:1). 

Poat  MS- 11  C-finatiuctlon  (leaflet- gpaaU.  Agreement) » 
Before  leaving  the  UK,  BABs  completed  one  more  construction 
task  for  the  AAF.  General  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  Commander  of  the 
AAF  in  Europe,  recognized  the  strategic  importance  of 
airfields  in  the  UK  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  overrunning 
post  WV-II  Europe  (26:3).  To  ensure  the  availability  of 
airfields  to  accept  B-29  bombers,  the  only  long-range 
nuclear  capable  aircraft  at  the  time,  Gen  Spaatz  completed 
an  informal  agreement  with  British  Air  Marshall  Sir  Arthur 
Tender  in  January  1946  (36:2,  56:86). 

Under  the  Tedder-Spaatz  agreement,  runways  on  four 
airfields  in  the  UK  were  lengthened  from  the  standard  length 
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of  5,000  feet  to  8,000  feet.  The  US  provided  the  troop 
labor,  EABs,  and  the  Air  Ministry  supplied  the  materials  and 
funds  (2:4).  The  Air  Ministry  also  installed  all  the 
required  equipment  and  completed  all  facility  modifications 
to  make  two  RAF  airfields  capable  of  "handling  some  very 
special  purpose"  bombers  that  Spaatz  viewed  as  vital  for 
counterbalancing  Russia  in  post  ww-ll  Europe  (65,  66). 

Thus,  when  the  USAF  found  itself  returning  to  the  UK  in 
the  future  (1948),  both  the  US  and  the  UK  were  not  entirely 
unprepared . 
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Ill, 


Prom  the  departure  of  the  last  AAF  units  in  1946  until 
the  return  of  the  USAF  to  the  UK  in  1948,  the  deteriorating 
relationship  between  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  WW-II  Allies 
resulted  in  a  major  shift  in  the  US  military  policy  in 
Europe  (56:61).  This  policy  shift  set  a  precedent:  never 
before  in  US  history  had  a  large  US  military  force  been 
committed  to  peacetime  preparedness  in  a  foreign  nation 
(37:3,  336:43). 

The  small,  temporary  US  Occupational  Air  Force  in 
Europe,  established  as  a  major  command  in  1945  as  the  United 
States  Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USAFB),  had  been  stationed  in 
Germany  (69:1).  But  by  1948  USAPB  was  transformed  into  a 
large,  permanent  military  force  stationed  throughout  Europe 
(30:54).  The  USAF  buildup  in  the  UK  during  this  period  was 
similar  to  the  AAF  buildup  in  the  UK  during  WW-II. 

(1)  Changes  in  requirements  led  to  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  USAF  airfield  construction  in  the  UK. 

(2)  Each  incremental  increase  in  USAF  airfield 
construction  included  detailed  US-UK  negotiations  that 
established  the  procedures,  payments,  responsibilities,  and 
the  overall  scope  of  construction  (37:3).  All  of  the  post 
WW-II  agreements,  however,  were  simply  modifications  of  the 
Initial  agreement  Lt  Col  Smyser  achieved  with  the  Air 
Ministry  in  1942  (Joint  Organization  and  Maintenance 
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Agreement  (US)  S.D.  348  Air  Ministry)  as  discussed  in 
chapter  2 . 

(3)  The  USAF-Air  Ministry  relationship  on  airfields  in 
the  UK  did  not  change.  The  U8/t?  remained  a  tenant  on 
installations  owned  by  the  British  government  (38:47).  The 
Air  Ministry  assumed  responsibility  for  all  construction  and 
routine  maintenance/  repair,  and  alteration. 

(4)  The  HQ  3AP  Civil  Engineer,  like  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  Engineer  during  WW-II,  was  the  primary  USAF  airfield 
planning  agent  with  the  Air  Ministry.  However,  unlike  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  Engineer,  the  3AP  Engineer  was  also  in 
charge  of  all  USAP  airfield  construction  forces  in  the  UK. 

US  government  leaders  sought  ways  to  reduce  military 
spending  by  eliminating  a  redundancy  of  functions  within  the 
services.  This  was  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  AFCE  was 
not  authorized  a  construction  capability  when  it  separated 
from  the  Army  in  1947.  In  the  UK,  the  US  could  also  take 
advantage  of  the  shared  responsibility  for  USAF  airfield 
facility  maintenance.  Therefore,  fewer  AFCE  personnel  were 
assigned  in  the  UK  to  avoid  "a  duplication  of  Air  Ministry 
effort"  (38:48)  and  to  lower  US  military  spending. 


rift  opened  between  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  Allies,  the 


USA7  was  undergoing  a  major  organizational  change.  The 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  established  an  independent 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  equal  in  status  to  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  With  this  reorganization. 
Air  Installation  Officers  (AIOs),  the  forerunners  of  the 
Base  Civil  Engineers,  became  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
maintenance  and  repair  on  airfields  (334:117,116). 

one  critical  factor,  however,  did  not  change  for  the 
AFCB  organization.  The  Army  retained  the  design  and 
construction  responsibility,  troop  construction  capability, 
and  the  AFCB  warfighting  role  for  the  Air  Force  for  more 
than  17  years  after  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  was 
established  (3:11,13).  A  USAF  troop  construction 
capability  existed  through  Army  Special  Category  Army  With 
the  Air  Force  ( SCARWAF )  units.  But  the  SCARWAF  program 
simply  extended  of  the  rivalry  for  resources  between  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Manpower  authorizations  and  funding 
were  the  responsibility  of  the  Air  Force.  The  Army 
selected,  recruited,  trained,  equipped,  and  assigned 
personnel  to  SCARWAF  units  (3:7-12,  334:120). 

Because  the  Army  retained  the  responsibility  for 
training  and  assigning  personnel,  the  AFCB  organizations  had 
no  control  over  the  quality  of  training  or  personnel  for 
SCARWAF  units  (334:120).  AFCB  units  found  the  Army 
training  inadequate  for  airfield  construction.  In  addition, 
personnel  assigned  to  SCARWAF  units  often  lacked  the  job 


skills  required  for  a  position.  Cooks  and  bakers  were 
assigned  to  critical  skilled  slots  and  an  imbalance  between 
supervisors  and  operators  existed  (334:128,129). 

The  proven  success  of  the  Air  Ministry  during  the  WW-II 
airfield  buildup  alleviated  the  need  for  a  large  AFCE 
construction  force  in  the  UK.  The  Air  Ministry,  therefore, 
continued  to  perforin  as  the  sole  construction  and 
installation  maintenance  agent  (26:6).  As  a  result,  fewer 
AFCE  personnel  were  required  in  the  UK  than  in  the  rest  of 
USAFE. 


Political  Factors.  The  post  WW-II  political  climate 
helped  shape  the  US  military  policy  in  Europe.  As  early  as 
1943,  Winston  Churchill  predicted  that  Russia  would  be  the 
world's  greatest  land  power  after  WW-II  and  that  a  US-UK 
alliance  would  be  necessary  to  counter  Soviet  power  in  post 
WW-II  Europe  (4:412, 413) .  Churchill's  famous  Iron  Curtain 
Speech  in  Fulton,  Missouri  on  March  6,  1946  illustrated  his 
continuous  effort  to  lobby  for  a  post  WW-II  US-UK  alliance 
to  oppose  Russia  in  Europe  (14:119,120). 

Professor  W.  Barton  Leach,  a  personal  friend  and 
advisor  of  President  Truman,  reiterated  the  possibility  of  a 
US-Soviet  rift  in  February  1947  when  he  wrote  "if  we  have 
war  it  is  going  to  be  with  Russia.  If  we  have  no  war  with 
Russia  we  shall  have  no  war  at  all  for  at  least  two  decades" 
(33:201) . 
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Disagreements  over  the  "interpretation  and  execution  o£ 
Occupational  policies  and  programs"  (30:80)  added  to  the 
tension  between  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  Allies.  These 
disputes  were  compounded  because  Russia  continued  to  keep 
its  armed  forces,  estimated  to  exceed  4  million  men,  "on  a 
wartime  footing  .  .  .  (and)  its  war  industries  going  at  full 
blast"  (57:14)  while  demobilization  reduced  the  size  of  the 
US  Occupational  Air  Force  to  just  over  18,600  military 
personnel  by  1948  (69:1). 

By  1948,  Western  Europe  was  on  the  verge  of  a  Russian 
takeover.  Russia  had  gained  total  control  over  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Eastern  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  (57:15).  George  F.  Kennen,  US  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  described  this  rapid  Soviet  expansion  as  "a  fluid 
system  that  threatened  to  fill  up  every  nook  and  cranny" 
(14:111).  And  there  was  no  indication  that  the  expansion 
was  slowing  down. 

President  Truman  soon  came  to  believe  that  military 
power  was  "the  only  thing  that  the  Russians  understand" 
(14:19),  the  only  thing  that  would  stop  further  Soviet 
expansion  in  Europe.  This  belief  and  the  economic 
conditions  in  post  WV-II  Europe  led  Truman  to  formulate  a 
policy  to  contain  further  Soviet  expansion  in  Europe.  The 
Truman  Doctrine  included  financial  assistance  for  the 
economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe  and  membership  in  NATO, 
a  Western  European  defense  alliance  (30:80,81,  56:81). 
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In  1947,  General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  summarized  the  purpose  of  the  post  vw-il  usaf 
in  a  letter  to  the  USAFE  Commander  as 

a  minimum  Occupational  Air  Force  which  could  be 
augmented  on  short  notice  by  dispatch  of  combat  units 
from  the  US  to  present  a  show  of  force  when  considered 
expedient  (3321. 

This  "token  Air  Force"  (332)  provided  air  transport  for 
US  Occupational  forces,  conducted  aerial  photography, 
disposed  of  surplus  Air  Force  equipment,  and  performed  base 
maintenance  to  support  the  European  rotational  training 
program  of  B-29s  from  the  US  (30:83).  These  activities 
occurred  primarily  in  occupied  Germany. 

Many  US  military  leaders  considered  air  superiority 
essential  for  victory  in  future  wars  and  viewed  the  European 
theater  as  the  most  likely  location  for  any  future  conflict. 
Gen  Arnold  wanted  airfields  as  close  to  the  enemy  as 
possible.  He  saw  the  future  USAF  as  a  "global  striking 
force  employed  from  strategically  located  bases  ...  to 
meet  and  overpower  an  aggressor's  air  threat  as  near  as 
possible  to  its  source"  (33:155).  Gen  Spaatz  agreed.  He 
argued  that  "only  from  forward  air  bases  can  the  mass  of 
American  air  strength  .  .  .  gain  control  of  the  enemy  air 
space.  And  not  until  we  have  won  control  could  we  be 
absolutely  sure  of  the  outcome  of  a  war"  (33:219). 
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Operational  airfields  close  to  Russia,  perceived  by  the 
US  military  planners  as  the  most  likely  opponent  in  a  post 
WW-II  European  conflict,  implied  a  USAF  presence  in  Germany 
(33:281).  The  numerical  superiority  that  Russia  enjoyed  in 
Europe,  however,  gave  Russia  the  ability  to  launch  a  massive 
conventional  attack  with  little  or  no  warning  (6:30). 
Therefore,  by  1948,  Air  Force  planners  realized  that 
airfields  in  Germany  were  vulnerable  to  a  massive  assault  by 
numerically  superior  Soviet  conventional  forces  stationed 
less  than  150  miles  away  (6:30,  54:281). 

USAF  planners  turned  to  the  UK  to  balance  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Russian  numerical  superiority  in  Europe. 
Additional  USAF  airfields  in  the  UK  were  the  solution  for 
several  reasons: 

(1)  British  airfields  were  insulated  from  a  massive 
Soviet  ground  assault  by  a  body  of  water,  giving  these 
airfields  additional  defense  against  a  Soviet  attack.  These 
bases  also  satisfied  Gen  Spaatz's  requirement  for  bases 
close  to  Warsaw  Pact  nations  (333). 

(2)  The  use  of  British  airfields  as  platforms  to 
launch  US  aircraft  in  defense  of  Western  Europe  was 
politically  acceptable  to  the  British  government. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  reflected 
the  views  of  the  British  government  in  1949  when  he  stated, 
"Britain  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  base  for  the 


deployment  of  American  air  power  and  the  chief  offensive 
against  Russia  must  be  the  Air"  (33:217). 

(3)  Bases  in  the  UK  were  strategically  necessary  for 
the  USAF.  Existing  USAF  bombers  did  not  have  the  range  to 
strike  Soviet  targets  from  the  US  unless  their  developments 
were  to  be  suicide  missions  (54:494,  56:86). 

Four  events  between  1948  and  1950  are  credited  for 
establishing  a  permanent  USAF  presence  in  the  UK:  the  Berlin 
Blockade,  the  Soviet  development  of  a  nuclear  capability, 
the  US  commitment  to  NATO,  and  the  Korean  War  (33:275, 

56:81) . 

The  Berlin  Blockade.  The  start  of  the  Berlin  Airlift 
on  March  17,  1948  triggered  the  return  of  USAF  forces  to  in 
the  UK.  The  USAF  mission  was  classified  but  included 
"setting  up  of  air  bases  and  depots  for  the  operational 
training  and  maintenance  of  B-29  aircraft  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC)"  (37:1)  and  maintenance  of  the  transport 
aircraft  employed  in  the  airlift  operation  (37:3).  Under 
the  Tedder-Spaatz  informal  agreement  in  1946,  four  bases 
were  already  prepared  for  a  USAF  B-29  mission  with  RAF 
maintenance  funds.  These  bases,  RAF  Scampton,  RAF  Marham, 
RAF  Vaddington,  and  RAF  Lakenheath  were  used  to  accommodate 
the  USAF  bombers.  RAF  Sculthorpe  was  quickly  added  to  the 
list  of  available  bomber  bases  and  RAF  Burtonwood  provided 
the  supply  and  depot  maintenance  functions  (26:5,  37:3). 
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The  distrust  Gen  Spaatz  and  Air  Marshall  Tedder  had  for 
Russia  after  WW-II  meant  that  no  major  construction  was 
necessary  on  the  four  initial  bomber  bases  in  the  UK. 
However,  rehabilitation  of  the  rundown  facilities  on  RAF 
Burtonwood  was  necessary  before  the  depot  maintenance 
functions  would  be  preformed.  This  work,  like  the  majority 
of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  WW-II  buildup  in  the  UK, 
was  performed  by  the  Air  Ministry  (26:3). 

The  British  government  initially  approved  the 
deployment  of  B-29  nuclear  capable  bombers  from  the  26th  and 
307th  Bombardment  Groups  to  the  UK  on  June  27,  1948,  for  a 
30  day  training  period,  and  the  USAF  wasted  little  time  in 
establishing  operational  capability  in  the  UK  (33:216, 

37:1).  On  July  16,  Headquarters  Third  Air  Division 
(Provisional)  was  established  at  RAF  Marham  (37:1).  On 
August  7,  Major  General  Leon  w.  Johnson  arrived  in  the  UK 
and  assumed  command  of  the  USAF  forces  in  the  UK  (37:2). 

By  that  time  that  Gen  Johnson  arrived.  Third  Air 
Division  ( 3 AD)  was  assigned  to  USAFE .  Lieutenant  General 
Curtis  E.  LeMay,  USAFE  Commander,  had  revised  and  published 
a  new  USAFE  mission  statement  that  reflected  the  growing 
tensions  in  Europe  and  the  increasing  USAF  responsibilities 
caused  by  the  Berlin  Airlift  operation  (30:83).  Gen  LeMay 
stated  the  change  in  philosophy:  "the  Command  was  going  back 
on  a  wartime  basis  -  not  getting  ready  for  war"  (30:149). 
This  new  readiness  posture,  which  still  applies  today. 


emphasized  "defensive  preparedness  through  increased 
training,  high  operational  efficiency,  and  development  of 
mobility"  (30:150). 

An  AFCE  combat  support  role  developed  when  USAFE  bases 
were  restructured  into  Wing-Base  Organizations  on 
July  I,  1948.  A  unique  organization,  the  Installation 
Squadron,  the  forerunner  of  the  AFCE  Squadron,  was  created 
on  each  base  to  perform  the  airfield  maintenance  and  repair 
"vital  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  wing"  (30:187). 

AFCE  participation,  however,  was  limited  to  maintenance  and 
repair  because  the  Army  was  still  tasked  with  the  AFCE 
combat  support  role.  In  addition,  the  responsibility  for 
airfield  maintenance  and  repair  in  the  UK  continued  to  be  a 
joint  US-UK  effort  with  the  assigned  Air  Ministry  Works 
Directorate  civil  engineering  staff  (38:47).  Therefore, 
while  the  restructuring  established  what  became  the  Base 
Civil  Engineering  Squadron,  the  reorganization  did  not 
improve  the  AFCE  warfighting  capability. 

A  temporary  buildup  of  the  USAF  was  planned  for  the 
Berlin  Airlift  operations.  But  by  April  15,  1949,  changes 
established  a  permanent  force  which  continues  in  the  UK 
today:  3 AD  had  been  reassigned  to  HQ  USAF  as  a  major 
command,  the  Air  Ministry  informed  USAF  that  a  long  term  use 
of  British  stations  could  be  assumed,  and  HQ  3 AD  had  moved 
to  a  permanent  location  at  South  Ruislip  Air  Station  just 
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outside  London  with  an  authorized  strength  o£  56  officers 
and  84  airman  (30:156-158,  36:2-4,10,  37:4). 

Soviet  Development  of  Nuclear  Capability.  Russia  did 
not  possess  an  atomic  bomb  at  the  end  of  WV-II.  Therefore, 
US  political  and  military  leaders  considered  nuclear 
superiority  the  key  factor  preventing  the  Soviets  from 
overrunning  post  WV-I I  Europe  (6:31).  By  1948,  the  threat 
of  nuclear  retaliation  in  a  general  war  with  Russia  in 
Europe  became  the  cornerstone  of  US  defense  policy 
(54:477).  The  SAC  presence  in  the  UK  during  the  Berlin 
Airlift  represented  an  application  of  this  strategy 
(54:477).  However,  the  unexpected  explosion  of  an  atomic 
bomb  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  September  23,  1949  forced  the  US 
to  reconsider  its  nuclear  strategy  in  Europe  (36:11, 

51:540).  Estimates  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  suggesting 
that  Russia  would  possess  a  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  to 
rival  the  US  by  1954  increased  the  urgency  of  the  US 
strategic  buildup  in  Europe  (33:275). 

Ambassadors  Agreement.  The  US  response  for  a  strategic 
buildup  included  negotiations  with  Britain  to  increase  the 
number  of  SAC  bases  in  the  UK  (36:3).  And  in  April  1950,  US 
Ambassador  Lewis  Douglas  and  the  British  under-secretary  for 
Air,  Aldan  Crawley,  signed  the  "Ambassadors  Agreement." 

Four  additional  SAC  bomber  bases  were  established  in  the  UK 
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under  the  agreement:  RAF  Upper  Heyford,  RAF  Greenham  Common, 
RAF  Brize  Norton,  and  RAF  Fairford  (26:6).  These  bases  would 
be  available  for  use  by  the  USAF  for  as  long  as  the  units 
were  "considered  desirable  in  the  interest  of  common 
defense"  (36:3,11). 

Once  again,  a  US-UK  construction  effort  became 
necessary  to  prepare  airfields  in  the  UK  for  USAF  forces. 

The  required  work  was  identical  to  the  jobs  completed  on  the 
four  bomber  bases  identified  in  the  Tedder-Spaatz  agreement 
of  1946:  runways,  taxiways,  and  aircraft  parking  aprons  had 
to  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  B-29s,  WW-II  facilities  had  to 
be  rehabilitated  and  modified,  and  special  bomb  handling 
equipment  had  to  be  installed  (26:6). 

US-UK  negotiators  agreed  to  accomplish  work  in  the  same 
way  that  Gen  Spaatz  and  Air  Marshall  Tedder  accomplished  the 
work  in  1946.  The  Air  Ministry  maintained  sole 
responsibility  for  all  airfield  construction  for  these 
bases  and  the  US  offered  the  928th  Engineer  Aviation  Group 
(EAG)  as  troop  labor  to  augment  the  British  work  force, 
"conditional  upon  the  projects  being  started  immediately" 
(26:280).  This  offer  was  credited  with  concluding  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Ambassadors 
Agreement  and  to  the  start  of  construction  in  1951  (26:280). 

For  the  USAF,  the  928th  EAG  represented  the  only  AFCE 
wartime  construction  capability  in  the  UK  until  1979.  The 
use  of  US  troop  labor  in  the  UK  also  appealed  to  the  Air 
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Ministry  for  the  same  reasons  that  US  troop  labor  appealed 
to  them  during  WW-II:  it  represented  a  source  of  free  labor 
for  the  British/  who  otherwise  would  have  to  hire  private 
contractors/  and  it  compensated  for  the  limited  supply  of  a 
local  work  force  in  the  out-of-the-way  locations  for  the 
proposed  USAF  installations  (26:6/280/281). 

MATO.  The  NATO  Alliance  affected  both  AFCE  manning  and 
the  US  construction  philosophy  in  Europe.  The  UK  could  not 
afford  to  support  a  large  military  force  and  rebuild  its 
economy  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  the  UK  looked  to  the 
US  to  provide  the  MATO  conventional  ground  and  air  forces  to 
deter  the  Soviets  in  Europe  (54:484).  Once  again,  the  UK 
became  "the  ’receiving  end'  of  the  Atlantic  lifeline  and 
jumping-off  place  for  forces  entering  Europe”  (11:52)  in  the 
event  of  a  European  conflict. 

The  formation  of  NATO  on  April  9,  1949  established  a  US 
military  commitment  "for  as  long  as  necessary  ...  on  the 
European  continent"  (57:36).  However,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  knew  that  the  Senate  would  not  support  a 
treaty  if  it  committed  the  US  to  a  large  peacetime  military 
buildup  outside  the  US.  He  assured  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  the  US  "would  not  be  required  to  send 
large  numbers  of  troops  to  Europe"  (70:8).  Congress, 
therefore,  approved  the  treaty  with  the  understanding  that  a 
large  number  of  US  troops  would  not  be  sent  to  Europe  in 
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peacetime.  To  guarantee  this  assurance.  Congress  also 
Imposed  limits,  which  exist  today,  on  the  total  number  of  US 
military  personnel  assigned  tc  Europe. 

The  Congressional  manpower  limit  a££ected  the  overall 
manning  of  AFCE  in  Europe.  USAFE  could,  however,  reduce  the 
number  o£  AFCE  personnel  required  in  the  UK  for  peacetime 
maintenance  and  repair  because  the  Air  Ministry  shared  this 
responsibility.  And  that  is  exactly  what  USAFE  did.  Fewer 
AFCE  personnel,  therefore,  were  assigned  to  the  US 
installations  in  the  UK  than  were  assigned  fco  bases  in 
Germany. 

The  NATO  alliance  committed  the  USAF  to  a  long  term 
presence  in  the  UK.  AFCE  construction  standards  changed 
with  the  long  term  NATO  commitment.  Permanent  facilities 
replaced  temporary  structures.  More  airfields  were 
developed  in  the  UK  for  the  NATO  tactical  mission  in 
addition  to  the  existing  USAF  strategic  mission. 

Korean  War .  NATO  member  nations  believed  that  the 
Korean  War  intended  to  divert  attention  from  an  overall 
Soviet  assault  on  Europe  (33:375,  36:11).  A  buildup  of 
Soviet  conventional  forces  in  Europe  in  early  1951  was 
additional  proof  for  NATO  of  an  impending  assault  (33:281). 
In  response,  the  US  accelerated  its  European  military 
buildup.  The  defense  budget  quadrupled  in  the  early  1950s, 
and  the  USAF  benefited  the  most  (54:485,494).  In  the  UK, 
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this  buildup  included  negotiations  additional  tactical 
airfields  in  addition  to  the  nine  approved  SAC  bomber  bases 
( 33:281,  36:3). 

By  the  time  that  the  massive  buildup  began  in  the  UK 
for  the  second  time  within  a  decade,  the  command  structure 
for  USAF  forces  in  the  UK  had  undergone  several  changes. 
Third  Air  Division  was  reassigned  to  HQ  USAFE  jurisdiction 
on  January  21,  1951  (37:3,4).  And  on  May  1,  1951,  3 AD  was 
redesignated  a  numbered  Air  Force  within  USAFE,  Third  Air 
Force  (3AF)  (36:3,  37:4). 

Special  Construction  Program.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  in  1950  initiated  another  massive  US-UK  airfield 
construction  effort  in  the  UK.  The  Special  Construction 
Program  (SCP),  signed  in  February  1951,  supplemented  the 
already  existing  Ambassadors  Agreement  to  provide  26 
additional  tactical  USAF  airfields  in  the  UK  (26:6, 
36:3,12).  Just  like  the  WW-II  AAF  buildup  in  the  UK,  all 
costs  were  shared  by  the  USAF  and  the  Air  Ministry,  and  all 
projects  required  joint  approval  by  HQ  3AF  and  the  Air 
Ministry  before  work  was  authorized  (37:37). 

The  USAF  buildup  under  the  SCP,  however,  was  not  as 
large  nor  as  time  critical  as  the  construction  effort 
experienced  during  WW-II.  No  new  airfields  were  built. 
Instead,  existing  used  WW-II  airfields  were  modified  and 
rehabilitated  to  accommodate  the  USAF.  Table  3  illustrates 
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the  scope  o£  work  for  a  typical  fiscal  year  program  during 
the  SCP  buildup.  Modifications  to  the  W-II  airfields  were 
necessary  because  modernization  of  US  aircraft/  some  jet 
powered,  required 

the  newer  aircraft  required  longer  and  wider 
runways/  larger  taxiways  and  parking  aprons,  and  more 
stringent  design  criteria  for  .  .  .  pavement  thickness. 
Larger  fuel  storage  and  munitions  facilities  as  well 
as  more  maintenance  support  facilities  were  (also] 
needed  (3:151. 

Projects  within  the  SCP  were  generally  divided  into  two 
classes:  construction  performed  by  the  926th  BAG  and 
modifications  to  existing  facilities  by  the  Air  Ministry  of 
Works  Directorate  ( AMVD)  civil  engineering  staff  assigned  to 
an  installation  (37:37). 

Existing  US  troop  labor  was  used  on  SCP  projects  once 
work  was  completed  on  the  four  strategic  bomber  bases 
identified  in  the  Ambassadors  Agreement  for  two  primary 
reasons.  First,  the  additional  construction  required  under 
the  SCP  was  Identical  to  the  work  that  the  928th  BAG  units 
were  already  doing  on  the  SAC  bomber  bases.  Second,  a 
shortage  of  British  construction  workers  still  existed 
(26:281) . 

The  AFCE  wartime  construction  capability  in  the  UK 
disappeared  in  the  UK  until  1979  with  the  decision  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  dissolve  the  SCARWAF  program  by 
March  1,  1956  (334:190).  The  928th  BAG,  however,  continued 


Table  3.  Estimated  Cost  o f  Approved  Projects  on  3AF 
Installations,  Fiscal  Year  1951  (37:38). 


UNDER  $2,000 

OVER 

$2,000 

TOTAL 

IHglALfcMIQH 

NO. 

AMOUNT 

NO. 

AUOUHZ 

NO. 

AtiOUMT. 

Lakenheath 

138 

48,425 

34 

270,559 

172 

318,804 

Sculthorpe 

82 

37,295 

59 

&29, 640 

141 

586,936 

Manston 

104 

33,001 

29 

273,403 

133 

306,405 

HQ  3AF 

144 

70,062 

71 

611,817 

215 

681,879 

Mlldenhall 

97 

37,866 

21 

232,404 

118 

270,271 

Burtonwood 

228 

79,323 

57 

691,878 

285 

771,202 

Fair ford 

26 

12,485 

15 

65,893 

41 

78,378 

Upper  Heyford 

18 

16,551 

10 

55,931 

28 

72,483 

Brize  Norton 

79 

20,838 

11 

97,172 

90 

118,010 

Mar ham 

18 

4,842 

3 

19,293 

21 

24,136 

Burderop  Park 

24 

33,192 

57 

448,642 

81 

481,834 

Croughton 

17 

11,244 

8 

182,874 

25 

195,118 

Barfor  St.  John 

14 

8,509 

3 

88,899 

17 

94,409 

Norton  Barracks 

5 

1,164 

0 

0 

5 

1,164 

Middleton  Stoney  5 

8,390 

16 

194,920 

21 

203,311 

Bentwaters 

9 

4,904 

7 

52,331 

16 

57,235 

Greenham  Common 

1 

1,261 

1 

22,335 

2 

23,597 

Shepherds  Grove 

3 

2,878 

3 

33,735 

6 

36,611 

Prestwick 

1 

1,800 

3 

33,003 

4 

34,803 

Shaftesbury 

1 

1,736 

7 

105,251 

8 

106,987 

Wimpole  Park 

0 

0 

29 

395,248 

29 

395,248 

No.  Projects  Under  $2,000:  1,014 

No.  Projects  Over  $2,000:  444 


Total  Number  of  Projects:  1,458 

Cost  of  Projects  Under  $2,000:  $  435,595 

Cost  of  Projects  Over  $2,000:  $4,402,238 

Total  Cost  of  all  Projects:  $4,837,832 


to  support  USAF  construction  e££orts  in  the  UK  until  March 
1957,  when  all  Army  units,  including  the  928  EAG  was 
withdrawn  (36:16). 

Airfield  modifications  in  the  UK  were  not  cheap.  The 
total  costs  on  fiscal  year  1952  and  1953  for  the  initial 
USAP  construction  program  were  $33,000,000  and  $173,000,000, 
respectively  (38:49). 

US-UK  Airfield  Maintenance  Agreements 

The  arrangements  for  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  USAF  installations  in  the  UK  evolved  as  the  size 
of  the  USAF  forces  increased  and  shifted  to  a  permanent 
presence.  Two  major  modifications  to  the  initial  facility 
maintenance  agreement  established  the  method  of  operations 
for  AFCE  activities  in  the  UK  which  exist  today. 

Initial  Facility  Maintenance  Agreement.  A  formal 
agreement  for  the  peacetime  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK  became  necessary  with 
the  shift  to  an  "  extended  stay"  concept  (26:4).  HQ  3 AD  on 
received  the  initial  agreement  on  January  4,  1949,  signed  by 
R.C.  Chilver,  assistant  under-secretary  of  State  (General) 
of  the  Air  Ministry,  titled  "Financial  Arrangement  for 
Supplies  and  Services  in  the  United  Kingdom."  This 
Johnson-Chllver  Agreement  was  used  from  the  time  that  the 
USAF  returned  to  the  UK  until  July  19,  1949. 
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The  agreement  reaffirmed  the  policies  and  practices 
used  during  the  AAP  buildup  in  WW-II.  The  Air  Ministry 
provided  all  supplies  and  services  at  no  cost  to  USAF  that 
were  within  the  scope  of  normal  RAF  requirements  or 
standards.  All  work  above  RAF  standards,  however,  would  be 
paid  by  3 AD  (26:341,  36:11). 

First  Modification.  Shortly  after  the  Berlin  airlift 
ended,  the  conditions  of  the  Johnson-Chilver  Agreement 
changed.  The  goal  of  the  first  modification  was  to  reduce 
the  Air  Ministry  administrative  overhead  time  required  to 
process  claims  for  services  on  3 AD  bases.  Instead  of  paying 
for  services  above  RAF  standards,  3 AD  now  paid  all 
maintenance  costs  on  USAF  airfields.  Then  the  Air  Ministry 
reimbursed  3 AD  for  the  estimated  costs  for  applicable 
installation  maintenance  and  repair  efforts.  This  change 
took  effect  on  July  19,  1949  and  lasted  until  June  30,  1951 
(26:342) . 

Second  Modification.  The  final  evolution  of  the  USAF 
financial  arrangements  for  installation  construction, 
maintenance,  and  repair  on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK  was 
initiated  on  July  1,  1951  (26:361).  The  arrangement  became 
official  in  September  1953,  when  Lord  de  L'Isle  and  Dudley, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  Air  Ministry,  and  US  Ambassador 
Vinthrop  Aldrich  signed  the  US -UK  cost  Sharing  Arrangement 
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(36:14).  This  "single  package  'omnibus  agreement'  that 
could  be  more  easily  be  applied  to  further  expansion" 

(26:8)  consolidated  all  previous  construction  agreements  and 
established  a  US-UK  cost-sharing  plan  (36:14).  Although 
modified  to  accommodate  future  financial  issues  caused  by 
the  US AP  expansion  in  the  UK,  this  arrangement  is  the  basic 
cost-sharing  plan  used  today. 

The  underlying  concept  of  the  Cost  Sharing  Arrangement 
was  the  principle  of  extra  cost;  Simply  stated,  this 
principle  implied  that  the  British  would  provide  all 
"facilities,  equipment,  services,  and  supplies  free  of 
charge,  so  long  as  these  items  do  not  involve  expenditures 
beyond  normal  RAF  standards  or  requirements"  (26:289). 
Airfields  operated  solely  by  the  USAF  were  considered  above 
normal  RAF  requirements.  The  extra  cost  principle, 
therefore,  evolved  to  the  point  where  the  USAF  now  pays  for 
all  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  on  USAF 
installations  in  the  UK. 

By  March  1955,  the  Increased  USAF  activity  in  the  UK 
made  an  easy  to  use,  comprehensive  agreement  essential 
(26:8-10) : 

(1)  Over  80  thousand  personnel. 

(2)  Sixty-four  separate  arrangements  completed  or 
under  negotiation. 

(3)  A  USAF-Air  Ministry  construction  program  exceeding 
$600  million. 
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(4)  A  budget  for  routine  maintenance  approaching  $50 


million  per  year  on  USAF  stations  in  the  UK. 

Construction .  Under  the  US-UK  cost-sharing  plan, 
the  UK  contributed  approximately  $63  million  toward  airfield 
and  facility  construction,  as  well  as  over  $200  million 
worth  of  existing  facilities  on  43  British  airfields.  The 
US  paid  the  balance  of  the  estimated  $300  million  in 
construction  for  the  USAF  buildup  in  the  UK  (26:8,  36:5). 

The  arrangement  was  a  bargain  for  the  USAF.  At  that 
time,  the  average  construction  costs  for  a  bomber  base  was 
approximately  $32  million  and  approximately  $12  million  for 
a  fighter  base.  The  actual  USAF  cash  outlay,  however,  to 
convert  an  established  RAF  installation  in  the  UK  into  a 
bomber  base  was  only  $17  million  and  only  $7  million  for  a 
fighter  base  (26:263,264). 

Facility  Maintenance  and  Repair.  Under  the  US-UK 
cost-sharing  plan,  routine  base  maintenance  and  repair  on 
USAF  installations  in  the  UK  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Air  Ministry.  The  USAF  assumed  financial  responsibility  for 
all  routine  maintenance  costs  on  USAF  bases  in  the  UK  under 
the  Minor  Maintenance  and  Minor  Works  Services  Arrangement 
(a  USAF  contract  (AF  61-718-87)  signed  on  January  3,  1953  by 
Mr.  B.  L.  Kirk,  Assistant  Secretary,  Head  of  F.5  (Works 
Finance),  Air  Ministry,  and  Major  Robert  H.  Ammon, 


Contracting  Officer/  HQ  3AF).  This  contract  was  included  as 
a  US  contribution  in  the  Cost  Sharing  Arrangement 
(26:341,342). 

On  3AF  bases,  the  Base  Commander,  through  the  AIO, 
managed  base  maintenance  activities  and  ensured  RAP 
standards  were  satisfied  as  a  bare  minimum  (26:344).  But 
actual  work  remained  the  responsibility  of  the  Air  Ministry 
civil  engineering  staff  and  was  divided  into  two  basic 
categories  by  the  Air  Ministry. 

(1)  Minor  maintenance  which  included  routine  work  that 
did  not  exceed  $200. 

(2)  Minor  works  which  referred  to  work  with  an 
estimated  cost  exceeding  $200.  This  type  of  work  was 
subcatagor ized  into  minor  repairs,  alterations,  and  minor 
construction. 

The  procedure  established  by  the  Air  Ministry  to  pay 
for  base  maintenance  under  the  Minor  Maintenance  and  Minor 
Works  Services  Arrangement  is  outlined  in  Appendix  C.  For 
minor  maintenance,  a  quarterly  allocation  of  funds  was 
issued  to  the  Clerk  of  Works.  Each  separate  job  for  minor 
works,  though,  required  an  individual  obligation  of  funds 
(26:344-346) . 

AECE.IP  Jfchfi  UK 

AFCE  forces  returned  to  the  UK  to  accomplish  a 
peacetime  USAF  buildup  beginning  in  1950.  Unlike  WW-II, 
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though,  all  AFCE  activity  was  controlled  under  a  single  Air 
Force  organization,  the  HQ  3AF  Directorate  o£  Installations. 

At  £irst,  the  Air  Ministry  Works  Directorate  ( AMWD) 
shared  joint  responsibility  with  the  Installation  Squadron 
£or  base  level  facility  maintenance  and  repair  on 
installations  turned  over  to  3AF  (37:29).  USAF  cost  saving 
initiatives  and  reduced  USAF  requirements,  however,  affected 
the  peacetime  manning  of  AFCE  personnel  assigned  in  the  UK. 
When  the  AFCE  manpower  cuts  occurred  in  the  UK,  HQ  3AF 
started  using  US  civilian  Architect-Engineer  (A-E)  personnel 
to  prepare  plans  and  programs  for  US  airfields  in  the  UK 
while  the  British  civilian  AMWD  assumed  more  responsibility 
for  base  level  peacetime  installation  maintenance  and 
repair . 

Major  developments  during  the  AFCE  buildup  in  the  UK  in 
this  period  (1950-1962)  were  at  HQ  3AF.  AFCE  personnel 
assigned  to  individual  installations  were  primarily 
firefighters  and  HQ  3AF  AFCE  representatives  who  monitored 
construction  and  airfield  maintenance  and  repair.  The 
HQ  3AF  AFCE  development  is  discussed  first.  Next,  the 
effects  of  the  HQ  3AF  AFCE  developments  and  the  changing 
US-UK  working  relationship  as  the  USAF  presence  changed  from 
temporary  to  permanent  stay  are  discussed  for  base  level 
operations.  Finally,  contributions  of  the  Army  Engineer 
Battalions  are  discussed.  Problems  encountered  by  each 
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group  are  summarized  at  the  end  of  each  APCE  organizational 
level  of  discussion. 


HQ  3AF  AFCE  Organization.  The  3AF  Directorate  of 
Installations/  under  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  ( ACS ) , 
Materiel  became  the  single  USAF  point  of  contact  with  the 
Air  Ministry  for  all  USAF  construction  programming  and 
planning/  installation  maintenance  and  repair  policies,  and 
acquisition  of  land  in  the  UK  (37:29).  By  July  1951,  the 
3AF  Directorate  of  Installations  reorganized  to  more 
efficiently  coordinate  planning  efforts  for  the  SCP 
(Appendix  E)  (37:29).  By  1959,  however,  the  HQ  3AF 
Directorate  of  Installations  reorganized  again  (Appendix  E) 
to  further  specialize  engineering  responsibilities. 

Major  Problems  for  HQ  3AF  AFCE.  The  HQ  3 AF  engineer 
had  to  overcome  several  problems  during  the  USAF  buildup  in 
the  UK:  constantly  changing  airfield  requirements, 
difficulties  with  transferring  funds  between  the  USAF  and 
the  Air  Ministry,  standardizing  criteria,  resolving 
conflicts  between  two  USAF  major  commands,  and  losing 
control  over  base  level  AFCE  operations. 

Constantly  Changing  Airfield  Requirements.  As  in 
WW-II,  the  engineering  planning  process  during  the  USAF 
buildup  was  difficult  because  requirements  changed 
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constantly.  Table  4  summarizes  the  AFCE  effort  In  the  UK 
during  1950-1953  on  the  9  SAC  bases  and  26  tactical  bases 
(26:266) . 


Table  4.  AFCE  Scope  of  Work  In  the  UK,  1951-1953 
(37:30,31,  324:14). 


MILITARY 

OPERATIONS 

FISCAL 

CONSTRUCTION 

MAINTENANCE 

YEAR 

1  SHI  LI 

( $MIL.) 

1951 

53.6 

16.3 

1952 

19.9 

8.4 

1953 

51.1 

27.0 

Airfield  construction  requirements  were  reduced,  however,  as 
the  immediate  threat  of  a  conflict  with  Russia  diminished. 

By  1955,  USAF  requirements  in  the  UK  were  reduced  to  26 
installations  and  the  SAC  mission  was  cut  in  half  in  the  UK 
(36:5,6).  By  April  1957,  Programming  Plan  57-3  (Big 
Shuffle)  closed  ten  more  bases  and  resulted  in 
non-acceptance  of  two  other  stations  programmed  for  3AF 
(36:16) . 


Transferring  Funds  Between  the  USAF  and  the  Air 
Ministry.  Funds  transfer  for  routine  maintenance  and  repair 
and  construction  on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK  was 
cumbersome.  Several  channels  of  coordination  were  required 
by  the  Maintenance  and  Construction  Divisions,  which 
obligated  USAF  funds  and  budgeted  for  3AF  installation 
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projects  (37:30).  Vithin  USAF  channels,  coordination  was 
required  with  HQ  USAFE  and  the  Base  Comptroller  for  funds. 

In  addition  to  USAF  channels,  coordination  was  required  with 
the  local  AMVD  for  routine  base  maintenance  and  repair  as 
well  as  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  project 
execution. 

The  obligation  of  USAFE  funds  for  routine  maintenance 
was  complicated  by  the  difference  in  the  fiscal  year  between 
USAF  and  the  Air  Ministry.  The  USAF  fiscal  year  started  on 
July  1.  The  Air  Ministry  fiscal  year,  however,  started  on 
January  1.  Claims  for  routine  maintenance  on  installations 
were  submitted  according  to  the  Air  Ministry  fiscal  year 
rather  than  the  USAF  fiscal  year  (322:7). 

Obligation  of  funds  for  projects  was  equally  difficult. 
The  installation  AMWD  staff  prepared  cost  estimates  for 
operations  and  maintenance  projects,  but  USAF  did  not  have 
any  administrative  control  over  the  AMWD  staff.  Delays  in 
the  receipt  of  cost  estimates  and  the  limited  approval 
authority  of  RAF  Station  Commanders  delayed  obligation  of 
funds  and  execution  of  projects.  To  streamline  the 
obligation  process,  the  AMVD  was  given  authority  to  bypass 
the  RAF  Station  Commander  and  accept  requests  directly  from 
USAF  Installation  Commander  for  work  under  $10,000 
(322:7-8)  . 


Standard  USAF  policies 


and  procedures  did  not  apply  very  well  to  AFCE  operations  in 
the  UK.  All  AFCE  work  in  the  UK  had  to  satisfy  British 
construction  standards  and  RAF  policies  on  master  planning 
(38:47,48).  Several  initiative  were  taken  at  the  HQ  3AF 
level,  therefore,  to  standardize  AFCE  procedures  in  the  UK. 

By  the  end  of  1952,  the  Maintenance  Branch  began  to 
standardize  procedures  for  processing  work  requests  on  USAF 
bases  in  the  UK.  The  objective  was  to  comply  with  USAF 
regulations  but  also  to  stay  within  the  Air  Ministry 
structure.  USAF  Installation  Officer  representatives  in  the 
UK  met  and  reviewed  all  the  regulations  concerning  the 
procedures  for  processing  USAF  maintenance  and  operations 
work  orders  in  December  1952.  The  result  of  their 
conference  was  publication  of  3AF  Regulation  85-1,  the  UK 
standard  for  processing  work  requests  (26:13). 

The  Plans  Branch  concentrated  on  determining  standard 
criteria  under  which  airfields  or  installations  would  be 
developed  (26:32).  A  particular  problem  for  the  Plans 
Branch  was  the  development  of  a  single  troop  housing 
standard.  Several  troop  housing  criteria  existed. 

Projects  to  construct  troop  housing  were  delayed  to  overcome 
a  constant  shortage  of  troop  housing  in  the  UK.  In  some 
cases,  the  lack  of  available  housing  forced  the  USAF  to  use 
tents  or  rent  trailers  for  married  personnel  (37:42,323:19). 
But  by  December  19,  1951  the  Plans  Branch  had  developed  one 


standard  for  all  troop  housing  in  the  UK:  60  square  feet 
for  enlisted  and  120  square  feet  for  officers  as  a  normal 
standard  and  45  square  feet  for  enlisted  and  60  square  feet 
for  officers  during  emergency  operations  (324:6). 

Resolving  Conflicts  Betwegn_Twfl _USAF  Major 
Commands .  Seventh  Air  Division  (7AD),  a  Strategic  Air 
Command  (SAC)  headquarters,  was  established  on  March  20, 

1951  as  a  second  major  command  element  in  the  UK  (26:4, 
36:4).  To  have  one  headquarters  (7AD)  report  to  one  major 
command  (SAC)  and  a  second  headquarters  (3AF)  report  to  a 
different  major  command  (USAFE)  made  it  more  difficult  to 
negotiate,  coordinate,  and  control  USAF  installation 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  projects  in  the  UK 
with  the  Air  Ministry  and  establish  a  single  method  of 
operation  for  base  level  AFCE  organizations  in  the  UK  in  a 
hostile  environment. 

On  May  16,  1951  Major  General  Archie  J.  Old,  Commander 
of  7 AD,  and  Gen  Johnson  signed  a  joint  Transfer  Agreement  to 
delineate  responsibilities  between  3AF  and  7 AD.  Seventh  Air 
Division  assumed  full  control  over  the  twelve  bomber  bases 
and  satellite  installations  in  the  UK  and  Third  Air  Force 
retained  all  "tactical  and  logistical  activities,  as  well  as 
depot  maintenance,  finance  activities,  and  USAF-UK  Military 
Construction  Program  and  responsibility  for  dealing  directly 
with  the  British  Government"  (26:4,  36:13). 
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3AF  was  responsible  for  all  negotiations  with  the  Air 
Ministry/  but  the  Joint  Transfer  Agreement  created  problems: 
Installation  Squadrons  on  7 AD  bases  received  funding  and 
reported  to  SAC;  3AF  reported  to  USAFE  (26:4).  Both 
commands  had  specific  missions  and  methods  for  accomplishing 
those  missions.  Therefore/  7AD  bypassed  3AF  and  negotiated 
directly  with  the  Air  Ministry  for  facility  construction  on 
SAC  bases  in  response  to  HQ  SAC  initiatives. 

The  rivalry  between  3AF  and  7 AD  was  relieved  when  SAC 
units  in  the  UK  were  reduced  by  almost  50  percent  by  1955 
(36:5/6).  The  problem,  however,  was  not  resolved.  Once 
again,  in  1958,  the  conflict  between  3AF  and  7 AD  grew  when 
60  Thor  intermediate  range  missiles  sites  were  programmed 
for  construction  in  the  UK  (36:17).  Seventh  Air  Division 
argued  that  it,  not  3AF,  should  negotiate  with  the  Air 
Ministry  for  construction  of  the  sites  because  the  missile 
sites  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  7 AD.  HQ  USAF  finally 
settled  the  matter  when  it  reaffirmed  that  3AF  was  the  Air 
Force's  single  point  of  contact  for  all  negotiations  with 
the  British  government  (36:17). 

SAC  and  USAFE  had  different  philosophies  for  wartime 
operations.  The  differences  made  it  difficult  to  establish 
a  single  method  of  operations  for  AFCE  units  in  the  UK  and 
affected  the  AFCE  wartime  training  on  installations  in  the 
UK.  SAC  uses  long-range  bombers  and  does  not  rely  on 
recovery  of  airfields  to  accomplish  its  mission.  In 
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addition,  the  initial  AFCE  runway  repair  techniques  could 
not  be  used  for  the  heavy  aircraft  assigned  to  SAC. 

Tactical  wings,  on  the  other  hand,  need  usable  bases  for 
close  air  support  operations  and  rely  on  rapid  recovery  of 
airfields  following  an  airfield  attack.  Therefore,  a 
different  emphasis  was  placed  on  AFCE  recovery  mission  and 
on  unit  readiness  training. 

Losing  Control  Over  Base  Level  AFCE  Operations. 

By  1960,  five  tactical  bases  existed  in  the  UK:  RAF 
Alconbury,  RAF  Bentwaters,  RAF  Lakenheath,  RAF  Sculthorpe, 
and  RAF  Wethersfield  (306).  A  1960  cost  savings  initiative 
reduced  the  size  of  the  HQ  3AF  AFCE  organization.  Base 
level  AFCE  operations  on  all  tactical  airfields  within  USAFE 
were  also  consolidated  at  HQ  17AF,  located  in  Germany 
(36:19).  Most  of  the  HQ  17AF  AFCE  staff  never  worked  in  the 
UK  and  were  unaware  of  the  unique  problems  for  AFCE  units  in 
the  UK. 

The  realignment  reduced  the  size  of  the  Installation 
Directorate  staff  from  96  to  38  authorizations.  The 
directorate  also  reorganized:  Facility  Support,  Facility 
Programs,  and  Special  Projects  divisions  were  abolished  and 
Engineering  and  Construction  Divisions  were  created  (308:1). 
The  Engineering  Branch  identified  and  developed  the  projects 
to  meet  requirements  and  the  Construction  Branch  coordinated 
efforts  to  satisfy  the  requirements. 
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This  effort  to  save  money  increased  the  workload  for 
the  already  undermanned  base  level  APCE  units  in  the  UK 
(154).  Tasks  that  were  the  responsibility  of  HQ  3AF  APCE 
were  transferred  to  base  level  organizations  with  no 
increase  in  manning:  master  planning,  project  document 
preparation  and  submission,  maintenance  and  repair 
activities,  operation  of  utilities,  custodial  and  refuse 
collection  services,  and  fire  and  crash  rescue  operations 
(154,  308). 

HQ  3AF  APCE  Improvements  in  Operations.  Despite  the 
major  problems  for  HQ  3AP  APCE  organization,  several 
initiatives  were  taken  to  Improve  the  3AP  installation 
construction  and  rehabilitation  effort  in  the  UK. 

(1)  In  1951  3AP  became  the  single  point  of  contact  for 
funds  transfer.  USAP-Air  Ministry  coordination  and  the 
funds  transfer  process  became  easier  with  the  new  HQ  3AF 
Installation  Representatives  Branch  which  controlled  and 
coordinated  construction  programs  and  certified  claims  from 
the  SCP  projects  (322:11). 

(2)  In  1951  a  single  point  of  contact  within  the  Air 
Ministry  for  all  construction  Issues  on  USAP  installations 
in  the  UK  was  established.  The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Air 
Ministry  Directorate  of  General  Works  moved  to  HQ  3AF  to 
expedite  and  coordinate  the  SCP  project  execution  and  become 
the  liaison  between  3AP  and  the  Air  Ministry  (323:10). 
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(3)  HQ  3AF  received  project  approval  authority  from  HQ 
USAFE  of  $100,000  for  recurring  maintenance  and  major  repair 
and  rehabilitation  projects,  $40,000  for  emergency  repair 
projects,  and  $20,000  for  modification  and  minor 
construction  projects.  The  project  approval  process  , 
therefore,  was  quicker  (323:11).  (The  Installation 
commanders'  approval  authority  was  also  raised  to  $3,000). 

(4)  Approximately  $1.6  million  was  spent  improving  the 
HQ  3AF  airfield  planning  and  design  capabilities  (38:61). 

The  Air  Ministry  approved  the  use  of  three 
Architect-Engineer  (A-E)  firms  from  the  US  to  help  develop 
master  plans  of  USAF  bases  in  the  UK  for  fiscal  years  1951 
to  1953  (37:36). 

These  three  A-E  firms  compensated  for  the  lack  of  a 
fully  manned  AFCE  Engineering  Branch  within  the  3AP  APCE 
organization  by  carrying  "out  all  engineering  work  up  to  the 
point  of  final  construction  drawings"  (38:65,66).  Not  only 
did  the  Air  Ministry  approve  the  use  of  US  civilians  A-E 
firms,  but  the  Air  Ministry  also  hired  their  own  Architect 
Firm  to  help  design  projects  for  the  SCP  (37:36,37). 

HQ  3AF  AFCE  Manning.  HQ  3AF  AFCE  manning  increased 
during  the  1950s  USAF  buildup  in  the  UK.  The  number  of 
personnel  responsible  for  preparing  projects  for  the  32  USAF 
installations  in  the  UK,  however,  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  buildup.  Only  27  officers,  22  airmen,  and  18  civilians 
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were  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  entire  UK  program 
(38:48).  The  A-E  staff  at  HQ  3AF,  therefore,  continued  to 
increase  to  compensate  for  the  shortage  of  military 
engineers  (320). 

Base  Level  AFCE  Organization.  The  base  level  APCE 
organization  in  the  UK  was  not  manned  for  project 
development.  Instead,  project  development  was  left  up  to  HQ 
3AF.  when  an  installation  was  transferred  to  USAF  control, 
though,  an  Installation  Squadron  and  a  Ministry  of  Buildings 
and  Public  Works  (MBPW)  staff  shared  joint  responsibility 
for  routine  base  maintenance.  The  Installation  Officer  was 
normally  no  more  than  a  Captain  and  no  more  than  two 
additional  officers  were  assigned  to  the  squadron  (99). 

While  most  of  the  assigned  enlisted  personnel  were 
firefighters,  a  limited  AFCE  maintenance  capability  existed 
on  the  base.  AFCE  craftsmen  assigned  to  the  base  level 
organization  included:  carpenters,  roads  and  grounds 
specialists,  heavy  equipment  operators,  power  production 
specialists,  and  fuels  maintenance  technicians  as  well  as 
work  control  specialists  (99,  152). 

By  1960,  Installation  Squadrons  were  redesignated 
Civil  Engineering  Squadrons,  a  little  more  familiar  in  1988 
(151). 

The  assigned  MBPW  staff  was  also  too  small  to  cope  with 
all  the  installation  requirements.  Term  contractors 
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(contractors  who  were  awarded  base  maintenance  contracts  for 


a  specified  period  of  time,  usually  three  years),  therefore, 
supplemented  the  AMWD  staff  for  maintenance  and  repair  tasks 
and  local  construction  contractors  for  construction  projects 
(99) . 


Base  Level  AFCB  Problems.  Until  the  USAF  became  a 
permanent  presence  in  the  UK,  certain  base  level  problems  of 
US-UK  working  relationship  were  not  apparent.  One  of  the 
effects  that  were  caused  by  temporary  nature  of  the  USAF  was 
low  "morale  of  the  airmen  of  the  3d  Air  Division  [in  1948) 

.  .  .  chiefly  because  messing  and  Special  Services 
facilities  were  below  Air  Force  standards"  (30:45-50).  The 
problems  that  developed  can  be  described  with  an  analogy  of 

a  good  friend  coming  for  a  week-end  and  staying 
not  only  for  the  week-end,  but  for  the  next  several 
months  .  .  .  and  bringing  along  not  only  his  immediate 
family  but  most  of  his  living  relatives  and  quite  a  few 
close  acquaintances  [26:9). 

(1)  In  the  1950s,  the  W-II  facilities  began  to 
deteriorate  and  increased  maintenance  and  repair  effort  was 
required,  the  different  Air  Ministry  construction  standards 
and  practices  created  significant  problems  for  the  USAF 
personnel  who  had  to  work  and  live  in  the  facilities.  In 
general,  US  standards  allowed  for  more  square  footage  then 
an  RAF  standard  but,  to  a  large  extent,  British  workers 


built  facilities  according  to  the  accepted  British 
construction  practices. 

The  perceived  British  construction  practices  also 
provided  quality  that  was  lower  than  USAF  construction 
standards.  These  standards  were  much  different  than  the 
(/SAP  forces  were  accustomed  to:  mounting  electrical  conduit 
pipe,  switches,  and  sockets  on  interior  office  walls,  and 
separate  cold  and  hot  water  taps  instead  of  mixer  taps. 

(2)  The  Air  Ministry  used  the  terms  of  the 
cost-sharing  agreement  to  refuse  to  allow  use  of  US 
contractors  on  USAF  airfields  in  the  UK  (37:147-149).  The 
USAF,  therefore,  had  to  accept  with  the  British  construction 
standards  and  procedures.  Only  under  unique  or  special 
circumstances  would  the  Air  Ministry  approve  the  use  of 
non-British  materials  or  equipment  for  facility 
construction,  maintenance,  or  repair  activities  on  USAF 
bases  in  the  UK  (37:34).  As  a  result,  many  USAF  equipment 
items  made  in  the  United  States  were  not  compatible  with  UK 
support  systems. 

(3)  USAF  construction  demands  overloaded  the  British 
industrial  capacity  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  a 
critical  shortage  of  mechanical  and  structural  materials  and 
equipment  developed  during  the  early  1950s  USAF  buildup: 
steam  and  hot  water  boilers,  unit  heaters,  radiators,  pumps, 
pipe  valves  and  fittings,  air  conditioning  units,  and  wall 
board  were  just  a  few  of  the  items  in  short  supply. 
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The  problem  was  compounded  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Air 
Ministry  to  approve  the  use  of  non-British  materials.  The 
British  realized,  however,  that  their  industrial  output 
could  not  hope  to  meet  the  increasing  USAF  demand.  When  the 
Air  Ministry  approved  the  importation  of  construction 
materials,  price  of  materials  had  increased.  But  the 
construction  program  was  already  approved  using  the  lower 
material  costs.  These  cost  increases,  therefore,  reduced 
the  overall  construction  program  by  fifteen  percent  (37:39). 

(4)  Up  until  1960,  the  AMWD  staff  on  USAF 
installations  did  not  have  an  on-call  station  engineer  to 
cope  with  non-duty  hour  emergencies.  This  problem  was 
resolved,  however,  when  the  Air  Ministry  Director  General  of 
Works  Issued  Order  Number  A1472,  which  put  all  USAF  stations 
in  the  UK  on  an  on-call  scheme  for  British  staff  (306). 

(5)  The  constant  turnover  of  contractor  personnel  and 
the  lack  of  skilled  personnel  hampered  day-to-day  base 
maintenance  and  repair.  The  turnover  created  backlogs  of  as 
much  as  four  weeks  of  work  where  there  had  been  a  zero 
backlog  before  (99,  152).  As  time  progressed,  this  backlog 
grew  until  it  was  impossible  to  catch  up. 

(6)  A  shortage  of  military  heavy  equipment  operators 
to  support  airfield  sweeping  activities  was  constant  (99, 
152).  Snow  removal  operations  were  affected  by  this 
shortage  and  augmentees  were  used  to  help  perform  this 
function.  Augmentees  were  not  the  answer:  they  were 
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difficult  to  train  and  they  were  always  being  replaced  with 
new  people.  When  AFCE  personnel  were  used,  the 
day-to-day  AFCE  activities  came  to  a  standstill. 

Army  Engineer  Battalions  (EABs).  The  role  of  the 
928th  Aviation  Engineer  Group  (EAG)  was  substantial  during 
the  USAF  buildup  between  1950  to  1957.  These  Army  engineers 
represented  the  only  AFCE  military  construction  capability 
in  the  UK  from  1950  until  1979,  when  the  819th  Rapid 
Engineer  Deployable,  Heavy  Operational  Repair  Engineering 
Squadron  (RED  HORSE)  was  assigned  to  RAF  Wethersfield  as 
discussed  in  chapter  4. 

Although  the  initial  task  of  the  Army  engineers  was  to 
construct  airfield  pavements  on  USAF  bomber  bases  in  the  UK 
under  the  Ambassadors  Agreement,  their  task  was  quickly 
enlarged  to  help  construct  the  26  USAF  tactical  bases 
included  in  the  SCP.  Some  of  the  problems  that  the  Army 
engineers  encountered  existed  during  WW-II.  Some  problems 
are  still  faced  by  AFCE  units  today. 

Under  the  SCARWAF  program,  the  928th  EAG  was  placed 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  3 AD  Commander  on 
June  5,  1950.  The  Group  had  two  missions  in  the  UK. 

(1)  Their  primary  mission  included  construction, 
extension,  and  reinforcing  of  airfield  pavements, 
installation  of  airfield  lights  and  drainage  systems,  and 
construction  of  roads,  munitions  and  jet  fuel  storage 
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facilities/  and  security  fences  on  USAF  installations  in  the 
UK  (72:1). 

(2)  Their  secondary  mission  was  a  wartime  mission: 
ground  defense,  to  Include  bomb  damage  repair  during 
emergency  operations  (72:1). 

The  928th  EAG  was  composed  of  a  group  headquarters 
stationed  at  RAF  Brize  Norton,  the  801st,  803rd  and  817th 
Engineer  Aviation  Battalions  ( EABs )  assigned  to  RAF  Upper 
Heyford,  RAF  Brize  Norton,  and  RAF  Fairford  respectively, 
and  the  620th  Engineer  Aviation  Maintenance  Company,  1st 
Motor  Transport  Maintenance  Squadron,  and  916th  Engineer 
Aviation  Depot  Company  stationed  at  RAF  Brize  Norton.  The 
804th  EAB  was  assigned  to  the  Group  on  April  1,  1951  to 
begin  construction  on  the  fourth  strategic  bomber  base,  RAF 
Greenham  Common. 

Overall  command  and  control  was  provided  by  928th  group 
headquarters.  Base  construction  was  performed  by  the  EABs. 
Maintenance  and  repair  of  construction  equipment  and  vehicle 
support  was  provided  by  the  620th  Maintenance  Company  and 
the  1st  Motor  Transportation  Maintenance  Squadron.  Supply 
functions  and  the  receipt  and  warehousing  of  construction 
materials  were  performed  by  the  916th  Engineer  Aviation 
Depot  (63,  72). 

Aviation  Engineer  Battalion  (EAB)  Manning.  EAB 
troop  strength  was  affected  by  the  peacetime  environment. 
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The  normal  wartime  manning  for  an  BAB  was  approximately  800 
personnel.  Under  a  December  14,  1951  force  reduction  plan, 
one  construction  platoon  from  each  BAB  and  authorizations 
for  equipment  operators  in  the  Group  were  deleted  providing 
a  peacetime  end  strength  in  each  BAB  of  22  officers, 

7  warrant  officers,  and  668  enlisted  personnel  (321:7). 

Aviation  Engineer  Battalion  (BAB)  Problems.  The 
EABs  encountered  several  problems  that  affected  troop 
construction  in  the  UK. 

(1)  Adverse  weather  and  poor  soil  conditions  on  USAF 
airfields  in  the  UK  was  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  that 
hampered  construction  project  completion  times. 

(a)  The  concrete  supplied  by  the  Air  Ministry 
required  rigid  moisture  control  in  a  nation  that  was  very 
damp . 

(b)  The  poor  soil  conditions  required  more  time 
to  prepare  the  subgrade  than  was  allocated  on  the 
construction  schedule  (37:39,  72). 

(2)  Manning  levels  and  the  lack  of  skilled  personnel 
delayed  the  completion  of  projects  on  time.  To  speed  up  the 
construction  progress,  the  equipment  utilization  rate  of  two 
shifts  per  day,  seven  days  per  week  was  initiated. 

Equipment  platoons,  however,  had  to  borrow  construction 
platoon  personnel  to  maintain  this  utilization  rate.  This 
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created  a  backlog  in  the  work  normally  performed  by  the 
construction  platoons. 

No  manning  relief  arrived.  Requests  for  manning 
assistance  for  additional  construction  personnel  were 
unsuccessful.  A  shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  the  local  area 
only  added  to  the  problem.  With  no  immediate  relief  in 
sight,  construction  platoon  had  to  work  longer  hours  and 
delay  target  completion  times  (37:40). 

(3)  Equipment  problems  occurred  as  soon  as  the  first 
EABs  arrived.  Breakdowns  caused  by  improper  maintenance 
while  in  storage  or  from  daily  use,  damage  or  delays  in 
shipment  of  equipment,  and  the  unavailability  of  needed 
equipment  forced  EABs  to  rent  construction  equipment.  This 
delayed  project  completion  times  and  added  extra  costs  to 
each  project.  For  example,  the  cost  increase  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1951  was  $15,000  just  from  equipment  rental  fees 
(72) . 

(4)  EABs  faced  shortages  of  spare  parts  and  critical 
construction  materials  (37:40).  Local  purchase  procedures 
were  approved  to  overcome  some  of  these  problems.  But 
unexpected  problems  also  caused  undue  delays. 

For  example,  a  peculiar  problem  encountered  in  the  UK 
was  a  shortage  of  cement  bags.  Therefore  cement  could  not 
be  delivered  to  the  construction  sites.  Without  cement 
construction  crews  could  not  do  their  job.  This  problem  is 
best  described  in  the  words  of  the  928th  EAG  historian: 
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Until  mid  August  1951  British  cement  plants  were 
able  to  supply  the  required  amounts  of  cement  [for 
construction  commitments)  to  the  entire  Group.  Then 
without  advance  notice  delivery  dropped  to  nil; 
explanation  as  given  by  Superintending  Engineer, 
Midlands  Airfields,  AMWD  was  that  bags  were  in  short 
supply  (37:41). 

The  shortage  of  cement  bags  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  To  avoid  a  similar  problem  in  the  future,  though,  3AF 
decided  to  construct  a  bulk  cement  plant  at  RAF  Brize 
Norton,  Upper  Heyford,  Fairford,  and  Greenham  Common 
(323:12) . 

(5)  HQ  3AF  decisions  affected  the  efficient  operation 
of  EABs.  A  specific  example  was  Gen  Johnson's  decision  in 
August  1951  to  complete  construction  at  Upper  Heyford  for 
SAC  operations  by  December  1,  1951.  Double  shift  operations 
were  required  on  concrete  and  asphalt  work  to  meet  Gen 
Johnson's  target  completion  date.  Therefore,  on  August  24th 
three  line  companies  of  the  804th  EAB  were  redeployed  from 
RAF  Greenham  Common  to  Upper  Heyford  (37:40). 

(6)  A  peacetime  duty  -  wartime  training  conflict 
occurred.  The  high  priority  was  placed  on  the  EAB 
construction  effort  by  HQ  3AF  reduced  the  time  available  for 
wartime  training.  The  problem  became  so  severe  that  the 
unit  wartime  readiness  was  impaired  (331:3). 
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12L  APCB  Organizational  Development  (1962  to  the  Present) 

Cost  reductions  were  the  primary  Influence  on  APCS 
operations  In  the  UK  from  1962  to  the  present.  This  chapter 
discusses  the  cost  reduction  decisions  and  their  effect  on 
the  development  of  AFCB  operations  in  the  UK  in  three 
phases:  1962  to  1968;  1968  to  1979;  and  1979  to  the  present. 
Bach  phase  in  the  development  of  APCB  operations  in  the  UK 
addresses  three  major  topics:  APCB  reorganization  and 
reduction,  APCB  manning  studies,  and  increased  APCB 
responsibility.  Bach  phase  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the 
overall  effects  on  APCB  operations. 

In  the  first  two  phases  (1962-1968  and  1968-1979),  the 
primary  emphasis  was  on  an  APCB  organization  that  performed 
peacetime  base  maintenance  and  repair.  No  APCB  wartime 
capability  existed  in  the  UK.  APCB  manpower  was  reduced  to 
save  costs. 

The  third  phase  (1979  to  the  present)  was  different. 
Base  level  APCB  organizations  were  tasked  with  an  active 
wartime  recovery  mission.  APCB  manpower  increased  to 
support  the  wartime  mission.  Cost  reduction  decisions  from 
1962  to  1979,  however,  restricted  the  base  level  APCB 
organization's  ability  to  perform  the  added  APCB  wartime 
mission. 

The  British  organization  responsible  for  installation 
maintenance  and  repair  also  experienced  several 
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reorganizations  throughout  this  period.  The  main  focus  of 
this  chapter,  however,  is  on  AFCE  development  in  the  UK. 

Only  the  name  changes  of  the  British  civilian  civil 
engineering  organization,  therefore,  are  discussed  to 
establish  a  time  reference.  The  Air  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  (AMPW)  was  renamed  the  Ministry  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Works  (MPBW)  on  April  1,  1963.  By  1970,  the  MPBW  was 
renamed  the  Department  of  the  Environment  (DOE)  (90).  The 
DOE  organization  responsible  for  maintenance  of  USAF 
airfields  was  Identified  as  the  Property  Services  Agency 
(PSA)  (131). 

AFCE  Organizations  in  the  UK  In  1962 

HQ  3AF  and  base  level  AFCE  organizations  in  the  UK  are 
described  as  they  existed  in  1962,  when  the  first  AFCE 
military  reductions  began  in  the  UK.  These  initial  AFCE 
organization  structures  serve  as  the  baseline  for 
comparisons  of  the  effects  of  the  cost  saving  initiatives 
that  followed. 

HQ  3AF  AFCE.  The  HQ  3AF  AFCE  organization  in  1962  was 
stationed  in  London  (see  Appendix  E).  Functional 
responsibilities,  though,  were  divided  and  given  to  two 
primary  groups. 

(1)  The  7500  Air  Base  Group,  stationed  at  West  Rulslip 
(HQ  USAFE/DER)  directed  the  US  Military  Construction  Program 
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(MCP )  in  the  UK  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  (major 
projects  in  excess  of  $200,000).  This  organization  was,  in 
fact,  a  HQ  USAFE  engineering  function,  placed  in  the  UK  to 
"deliver  design  and  construction"  (1)  and  reduce  the 
temporary  duty  costs  for  HQ  USAFE  engineers  in  Germany 
(35). 

(2)  The  3AF  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (DCS)  Civil 
Engineering  Directorate  (hereafter  referred  to  as  HQ 
3AF/DE) ,  stationed  at  South  Ruislip,  liaised  with  the 
British  Government  on  the  day-to-day  maintenance  and  repair 
activities  on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK.  The  directorate 
also  prepared  and  managed  base  level  Operations  and 
Maintenance  (O&M)  projects  (construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  projects  under  $200,000).  Responsibilities  for  the 
HQ  3AF/DE  staff  are  described  in  Appendix  E. 

HQ  3AF/DE  activities  were  aligned  closer  to  the  3AF 
base  level  APCE  units  than  HQ  USAFE/DER.  This  chapter, 
therefore,  discusses  only  the  HQ  3AF/DE  and  the  base  level 
AFCE  development  from  1962  to  the  present. 

Base  Level  AFCE.  In  1962,  before  the  major 
reductions  in  AFCE  manpower  took  place,  AFCE  military 
craftsmen  were  available  to  perform  most  of  the  routine 
maintenance  and  repair  tasks.  A  typical  AFCE  organization 
in  the  UK  is  illustrated  in  Appendix  F.  The  Vork  Control 
Section  was  the  heart  of  the  organization.  This  section 
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received  and  processed  all  customer  work  requests  and 
service  calls,  dispatched  radio  controlled  AFCE  craftsmen, 
and  was  the  AFCE  command  and  communications  control  center 
during  emergencies  or  disasters.  The  Maintenance  and  Repair 
Section  personnel  performed  the  routine  airfield  pavements, 
grounds,  and  base  facilities  maintenance  (74).  Appendix  F 
summarizes  the  manpower  of  an  average  AFCE  organization  in 
the  UK  from  1962  to  1980  using  RAF  Alconbury,  RAF 
Bentwaters,  RAF  Lakenheath,  RAF  Mildenhall,  and  RAF  Upper 
Heyford  manning  levels.  Approximately  70  firefighters  were 
assigned  to  an  average  AFCE  unit.  The  typical  Base  Civil 
Engineer  ( BCE ) /AFCE  Commander  was  a  captain.* 

Base  level  AFCE  units  in  1962  were  still  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  HQ  17AF  in  Germany.  AFCE  units 
in  the  UK,  therefore,  were  subject  to  policies,  decisions, 
and  funding  from  a  headquarters  that  was  unaware  of  the 
unique  problems  associated  with  the  joint  US-UK  civil 
engineering  environment  or  of  the  Impact  of  HQ  decisions  on 
the  base  level  organization  in  the  UK.  The  distance  between 
HQ  17AF  and  HQ  USAFE  in  Germany  and  the  3AF  base  level  units 
in  the  UK  would  influence  the  decisions  made  over  the  next 
10  years.  Decisions  were  made  that  affected  AFCE  operations 


*  After  1970,  however,  with  the  increased  responsibilities 
of  the  base  level  AFCE  organizations,  the  position  was 
upgraded  to  a  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
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In  the  UK.  But  the  decision  makers  did  not  have  to  live 
with  the  consequences  of  their  decisions,  nor  did  they  have 
much  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  unique  situation  of  AFCE 
operations  in  the  UK. 

3AF  AFCE,  1962  to  1968 

The  US  government,  seriously  concerned  about  the  US 
balance  of  payments,  began  a  series  of  cost  reductions  in 
the  1960s  (336:134).  Throughout  Europe,  military 
activities  and  functions  were  consolidated  or  reduced  and 
military  positions  were  eliminated  or  converted  to  civilian 
positions . 

RedactLgn  .qf  y.g&T  .Military  g2E£fifl  lUJJifi-JflL  USAF  in 
general,  and  AFCE  organizations  in  the  UK  in  particular, 
were  seriously  affected  by  the  effort  to  reduce  US  military 
spending  in  Europe.  The  number  of  USAF  installations  within 
3AF  were  reduced.  USAF  military  personnel,  including  the  HQ 
3AF/DE  staff  and  base  level  AFCE  manning  in  the  UK,  were 
also  decreased.  The  HQ  USAFE  Management  Assistance  Group, 
stationed  in  Germany,  was  assigned  to  develop  programs  to 
reduce  USAF  spending  in  the  UK. 

Three  primary  actions  reduced  USAF  military  costs  in 
the  UK  between  1962  and  1968.  Two  actions  reduced  the 
number  of  USAF  installations  and  personnel  that  supported 
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the  installations.  The  third  action  directly  affected 
HQ  3AF/DB  military  manning. 

1)  In  November  1963,  a  plan  was  developed  to  return 
RAF  Chelveston,  RAF  Fair ford,  RAF  Greenham  Common,  and  RAF 
Sculthorpe  to  the  Air  Ministry  by  the  end  of  June  1964 
(36:20).  Overall  3AF  operating  costs  were  reduced.  In 
addition,  USAF  military  positions  on  the  four  installations 
were  eliminated. 

2)  By  the  end  of  June  1965,  SAC's  7 AD  was  inactivated, 
"marking  the  end  of  SAC  large-scale  operations  in  the  UK" 
(36:22).  RAF  Brize  Norton  was  returned  to  the  Air  Ministry 
(36:21).  USAF  military  positions  supporting  the  SAC  mission 
were  also  eliminated. 

3)  By  the  end  of  1966,  Project  "Mix-Fix"  eliminated  90 
HQ  3AF  military  positions  but  added  70  civilian  positions 
for  a  net  loss  was  20  positions  at  HQ  3AF  (39:20). 

HQ  3AF/DB  Reductions.  The  HQ  3AF/DB  staff  was 
hit  hard  by  the  HQ  USAFE  cost  reduction  programs  introduced 
between  1962  and  1968.  HQ  USAFB  took  over  some  HQ  3AF/DB 
functional  responsibilities  and  some  responsibilities  were 
assumed  by  the  base  level  AFCB  units  in  the  UK.  AFCB 
services  were  eliminated.  Therefore,  the  HQ  3AF/DB  ability 
to  support  the  3AF  Commander  decreased. 

USAFE  Programming  Plan  536-63  (Project  Third  Rally), 
dated  April  5,  1963,  reorganized  the  HQ  3AF  to  "provide  a 
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capability  to  direct,  supervise,  and  monitor  peacetime  and 
wartime  operations  of  assigned  forces.  .  .  .  [and  a  staff] 
to  support  the  Commander  in  his  'single  point  of  contact' 
role  in  the  UK"  (39:14).  While  operational  control  of  base 
level  AFCE  units  in  the  UK  was  returned  to  HQ  3AF/DE  from  HQ 
17AF  in  Germany,  HQ  USAFE  also  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  the  HQ  3AF/DE  Directorate  of  Facilities  Support  (see 
Appendix  E)  (39:14,  312).  The  first  reduction  of  the  HQ 
3AF/DE  staff  was  followed  by  an  even  more  severe  reduction 
in  1965. 

Architect-Engineers  (A-Es)  compensated  for  the  lack  of 
a  HQ  3AF/DE  military  engineering  design  capability  from  1962 
to  1968.  But,  on  June  30,  1965,  a  second  manpower  reduction 
terminated  the  A-E  services  used  by  HQ  3AF/DE  for  ten  years . 
Sixteen  AFCE  spaces  were  authorized  to  replace  the  130  A-E 
personnel  employed  by  HQ  3AF/DE  (39:14).  The  AMPW 
organization  had  to  compensate  for  the  elimination  of  the 
HQ  3AF/DE  engineering  design  capability. 

Base  Level  AFCE  Reductions.  The  progressive  HQ 
USAFE  cost  saving  initiatives  between  1962  and  1968  affected 
base  level  AFCE  operations  in  the  UK  as  much  as  they 
affected  the  HQ  3AF/DE  operations.  Installation  maintenance 
and  repair  responsibilities  were  transferred  to  the  British 
civilian  civil  engineering  organization  as  AFCE  military 
manning  was  reduced. 
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In  1962 ,  AFCE  military  manning  was  reduced  for  another 
reason  when  a  Preventative  Maintenance  (PM)  program 
(discussed  in  Appendix  G)  was  officially  Implemented  by  the 
MPBW  in  1962.  Dedicated  local  civilian  teams  were  assigned 
to  carry  out  PM  type  work  (simple  repairs  that  took  no  more 
than  3  hours).  The  AMPW  provided  most  of  the  laborers  and 
APCE  units  supplied  all  the  materials  for  the  PM  teams 
(43) . 

Two  major  problems,  however,  reduced  the  effectiveness 
of  the  PM  concept  in  the  UK. 

(1)  An  inability  to  hire  skilled  civilian  craftsmen  in 
the  local  area  limited  the  number  of  PM  teams  on  an 
installation.  The  APCE  organization  was  also  not  large 
enough  to  make  up  the  deficit  with  all  military  PM  teams 
(310:6) . 

(2)  The  "Buy  US"  policy  reduced  the  ability  to  provide 
PM  team  supplies.  Delays  in  material  arrivals,  the  long 
lead  time  to  order  and  receive  materials  from  the  US,  and 
non-compatibility  of  US  made  items  in  the  UK  contributed  to 
the  problem  (310:6). 

The  problem  of  supplying  materials  for  PM  teams, 
however,  was  resolved  when  the  MPBW  relieved  the  base  level 
AFCE  organization  of  the  responsibility  to  furnish  all 
stores  as  of  July  1,  1964  (78).  The  shortage  of  skilled 
labor  for  PM  teams,  however,  was  never  resolved. 
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On  August  15,  1962,  HQ  USAFE,  based  In  Germany, 
initiated  a  test  of  reduced  APCE  personnel  at  the  base  level 
in  the  UK  (Appendix  H).  The  test  was  to  determine  whether 
AFCE  manpower  reductions  would  reduce  support  £or  facility 
maintenance  and  repair.  In  fact,  this  test  was  the  first  in 
a  series  of  progressive  reductions  of  AFCE  base  level 
manning  in  the  UK.  Only  firefighters  were  excluded  from  the 
test.  Sweeping  of  airfield  pavements  and  maintaining 
aircraft  arrestor  systems  and  facility  security  alarm 
systems  were  the  only  maintenance  activities  that  remained 
an  AFCE  responsibility.  The  rest  of  the  AFCE  organization 
was  immediately  reduced  to  an  administrative  staff  which 
coordinated  work  requests  between  USAF  organizations  and  the 
AMPV  staff. 

The  initial  60-day  test  began  in  September  1962  at  RAF 
Bentwaters  and  RAF  Lakenheath  and  determined  those  functions 
which  could  be  transferred  to  the  Air  Ministry  without 
affecting  USAF  flying  operations.  Once  the  reductions  had 
taken  place,  18  military  personnel  made  up  the  entire  AFCE 
organization  (67,  68).  The  test  demonstrated  that  RAF 
Bentwaters  and  RAF  Lakenheath  could  operate  with  a 
significant  reduction  of  AFCE  military  personnel. 

HQ  USAFE  declared  the  test  a  success  and  established 
July  1,  1963  as  the  implementation  date  for  all  AFCE  units 
in  the  UK.  They  argued  an  estimated  $300,000  savings  per 
year  was  possible  if  they  cut  226  base  level  AFCE  military 
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positions  throughout  the  UK  (310).  The  dollar  savings  would 
seriously  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  APCE  organizations  in 
the  UK.  Therefore,  HQ  USAFB  decided  to  implement  the  AFCB 
reductions  over  the  serious  objections  presented  by 
HQ  3AP/DE  (102).  HQ  3AF  objections  included: 

(1)  The  test  was  conducted  before  the  British 
announced  the  reorganization  of  base  maintenance 
responsibilities  from  the  AMPV  to  the  KPBV  in  1963.  A 
construction  and  maintenance  agreement  existed  between  USAF 
and  the  Air  Ministry  under  the  old  AMPW  system.  Mo  similar 
agreement,  however,  existed  under  the  new  MPBW  system.  The 
effect  of  a  newly  mandated  base  maintenance  support 
agreement,  therefore,  was  unknown  (67). 

(2)  Base  maintenance  responsibilities  were  increasing 
on  3AP  installations.  The  Air  Ministry,  however,  did  not 
Intend  to  provide  more  base  maintenance  support  than  it  had 
in  the  past  (67).  Any  additional  base  maintenance  would 
have  to  be  performed  by  the  AFCE  workforce. 

(3)  The  test  did  not  include  emergency  situations  or 
wartime  operations  (67).  AFCE  ability  to  recover  from 
damage  caused  by  war  or  natural  disaster  was  already 
severely  limited  by  the  small  number  of  AFCE  personnel 
assigned.  The  proposed  AFCB  structure  virtually  eliminated 
the  ability  of  AFCB  units  in  the  UK  to  form  teams  or  train 
augmentees  to  accomplish  bomb  damage  or  emergency  repair 
(76). 
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Nevertheless,  the  APCE  cost  reduction  program  was 
implemented  throughout  the  UK  as  scheduled.  The  MPBW  had  to 
overcosm  several  problems  not  anticipated  in  the  earlier 
planning  though,  after  the  A7CB  reductions  were  implemented. 
These  problems  related  to  managing  the  British  workforce 
caused  by  the  3AP  practice  of  maintaining  satellite 
installations  in  the  UK  and  the  difficulty  of  filling 
skilled  positions  on  the  MPBW  staff  (76): 

(1)  The  Resident  Works  Engineer  (RWB),  the  British 
equivalent  to  the  USAF  Base  Civil  Engineer,  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  work  outside  his  clearly  defined  district. 
Instead,  the  RWE  had  to  coordinate  work  outside  his  district 
with  his  counterpart  in  the  other  district  affected.  Direct 
support  for  base  activities  outside  the  RWB’s  district, 
therefore,  was  hampered. 

(2)  The  RWB  had  no  control  over  the  quality  of  the 
work  performed  outside  his  district.  Yet,  he  took  the  blame 
for  poor  performance  on  satellite  installations. 

(3)  Transfer  of  USA7  funds  from  one  RWE  district  to 
another  was  slow  as  funds  travelled  through  the  British 
bureaucracy.  Priority  USAF  projects,  therefore,  could  not 
be  completed  as  quickly  as  USAF  planners  expected.  Once 
again,  the  RWE  took  the  blame. 

(4)  The  RWB  had  a  difficult  time  keeping  required 
positions  filled.  Lack  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
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In  the  local  area  continued  to  be  a  major  problem  for  the 

EWB. 

Total  success  of  base  support  after  the  APCB  reductions 
were  Implemented  throughout  the  UK,  however,  relied  on  the 
integration  of  MPBV  and  AFCB  personnel  into  the  control 
center,  the  heart  of  the  APCB  unit.  This  integration  began 
in  1)64. 

In  December  1964,  the  RAP  Bentwaters  control  Center 
became  the  model  for  the  AFCB -MPBW  integration  for  all  USAF 
installations  in  the  UK.  In  January  196S,  the  final 
obstacle  for  a  fully  integrated  control  center  was  overcome 
when  the  MPBW  agreed  to  integrate  control  center  operations 
(314).  British  employees  were  now  placed  in  the  AFCB 
control  center  as  liaisons  between  MPBW  and  APCB 
organizations  (105,  313). 

Despite  the  British  commitment  to  integrated  control 
centers  throughout  the  UK,  successful  control  center 
integration  was  delayed  on  all  3AP  installations  for  three 
primary  reasons.  Plrst,  a  shortage  of  British  technical 
staff  could  not  be  overcome.  Second,  the  base  level  MPBV 
staff  on  some  installations  opposed  the  integration. 

Finally,  the  MPBW  insisted  that  the  U8AP  pay  for  all 
construction  and  modlf ications  associated  with  the 
integration  with  U8AP  funds  that  were  already  scarce  (313). 
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3AF  AFCB  Manning  Studies.  in  1965,  HQ  USAFB  began  to 
emphasize  the  use  o£  engineering  Manpower  standards  to 
justify  AFCB  positions  in  the  UK.  The  Manpower  team  arrived 
in  the  UK  after  the  reductions  of  1962-65  had  taken  place. 
Their  findings  would  reflect  a  concern  over  AFCB  Manning 
levels  where  AFCB  reductions  had  been  iaipleMented.  Det  1, 
725#  Support  Group  was  assigned  at  RAF  Alconbury  to  deal 
with  Manpower  issues  in  the  UK  and  develop  USAF  Manpower 
standards  for  the  UK.  A  HQ  3AF  and  a  base  level  AFCB 
Manning  study  were  conducted  by  the  newly  assigned  Det  1, 
7250  Support  Group  staff  between  1962  and  1968.  Both 
studies  identified  requirements  for  additional  AFCB  manning 
in  the  UK. 


HQ  3AF  Hanning  Study.  A  HQ  3AF  Functional  and 
Hanning  Study  was  conducted  froa  August  through  October  1966 
to  examine  the  "Command's  functional  responsibilities. 
Manning,  and  organization"  (39:13).  The  study  concluded 
that  the  AFCB  organizations  in  the  UK  performed  functions 
enllke  anywhere  else  in  the  world  and  recommended  additional 
manning  should  be  authorized  to  HQ  3AF/DB  (39:18). 

The  study  identified  HQ  3AF/DB  as  one  of  the  functions 
that  reported  directly  to  HQ  U8AFB  in  Germany.  The  3AF 
Commander  was  unable  to  "judge,  influence,  and  control  his 
construction  and  maintenance  requirement*  (39:17)  and, 
therefore,  had  little  or  no  influence  over  civil 
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engineering  activities  in  the  UK.  This  situation  limited 
the  3AP  Commander's  ability  to  "effectively  direct, 
support,  and  control  the  (3AF1  combat  force"  (39:16). 

The  study  recognized  that  the  joint  US -UK  civil 
engineering  structure  that  had  been  established  over  the 
past  18  years  was  unique  within  USAFE.  Mo  other  AFCE  unit 
had  to  defer  so  much  of  its  operations  to  the  host  country 
civil  engineering  organization.  Forty-seven  spaces  on  the 
HQ  3AF/DE  staff  existed  solely  to  support  the  unique  civil 
engineering  situation  in  the  UK.  The  study,  therefore, 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  authorized  manning  for  the  HQ 
3AF/DE  staff  of  2  officers,  1  airman,  and  8  civilians  to  "to 
provide  the  (3AFI  Commander  with  information  insuring  that 
(civil  engineering  project)  priorities  are  in  consonance 
with  mission  requirements"  (39:18).  The  study  also 
recommended  that  all  3AF  AFCE  activities  be  assigned  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  3AF  Commander  instead  of  HQ  USAFE. 

HQ  USAFE,  however,  only  authorized  1  officer  and  1  civilian 
and  rejected  the  proposal  to  put  UK  AFCE  activities  in  the 
UK  under  the  control  of  the  3AF  Commander  (317). 

Base  Level  AFCE  Hanning  Studies.  In  1968  another 
study,  this  time  a  UK-wide  base  level  AFCE  manning  study  was 
completed.  This  study  also  recommended  increased  AFCE 
manning.  The  study  identified  26  additional  AFCE  positions 
required  on  each  3AF  installation  for  facility  maintenance 


and  repair  work,  twice  the  nuaber  authorized  (84).  The 
package  was  submitted  and  approved  by  HQ  USAF.  Additional 
AFCB  manning,  however/  did  not  arrive. 

Increased  AFCB  Responsibilities  in  the  UK.  Between 
1962  and  1968,  the  workload  of  AFCB  units  in  the  UK 
Increased  steadily.  But  with  the  added  responsibilities, 
AFCB  military  manning  levels  continued  to  decrease  in  the 
UK. 

MATO  Programming.  HQ  U8AFB/DBR  handled  the 
Initial  MATO  programming  for  3AF.  In  1966  however,  HQ 
3AF/DS  assumed  more  airfield  planning  responsibilities  with 
the  addition  of  MATO  requirements  on  RAF  Alconbury,  RAF 
Bentwaters,  RAF  Voodbrldge,  RAF  Lakenheath,  RAF 
Wethersfield,  RAF  Chelveston,  and  RAF  Sculthorpe  (36:27). 
The  initial  goal  was  to  provide  NATO  essential  services  on 
3AF  installations:  runways  and  taxi ways  to  accept  MATO 
member  nation  aircraft,  adequate  aircraft  parking,  and 
sufficient  Jet  fuel  and  ammunition  storage  facilities. 

Table  5  summarises  the  initial  MATO  programming  for  3AF. 


Table  5.  NATO  Program  for  3AF  Installations,  1962-1966 
(313) . 


PROGRAM 

NUMBER  OP 

COST 

YEAR 

PROJECTS 

($  MIL) 

62 

3 

0.31 

64 

37 

6.83 

65 

26 

4.92 

66 

16 

3.16 

In  June  1966,  a  special  section  was  created  within 
HQ  3AF/DB  to  program  NATO  projects  on  all  3AF  bases 
(Directorate  of  Plans  and  Resources).  HQ  3AF/DB  manning, 
though,  did  not  increase.  The  responsibilities  of  this 
directorate  Included  pre-financing  cost  estimates  and 
recoupment  of  funds  actions  on  NATO  projects,  coordinating 
with  the  MOD  (Ministry  of  Defense]  on  NATO  projects,  acting 
as  the  liaison  between  3AF  and  US  Commander  in  Chief  Europe, 
and  developing  AFCE  plans  in  support  of  contingency 
operations  and  disaster  control  procedures  (313). 

Withdrawal  From  France.  The  APCB  workload  in  the 
UK  Increased  once  again  when  Prance  announced  her  decision 
to  "withdraw  from  military  participation  in  the  NATO 
alliance"  in  1966  (36:23).  As  soon  as  the  Prench  decision 
was  announced,  HQ  3AP  began  to  negotiate  for  additional 
bases  in  the  UK  to  make  up  for  the  installations  lost  in 
Prance  and  the  Air  Ministry  agreed  to  expand  USAP 


operations  in  the  UK  (317).  once  again,  AFCE  manning  did 
not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  construction 
and  maintenance  associated  with  the  move  from  France. 

The  increased  workload  for  base  level  AFCE  beddown 
support  was  substantial:  two  additional  tactical  wings,  six 
squadrons,  two  bases  converted  to  full  operating  status, 
storage  for  the  USAF  materials  and  equipment  from  France, 
and  an  increase  of  approximately  4,000  military  personnel 
(39:16) . 

On  April  25,  1966,  tentative  plans  to  relocate  four 
units  from  Prance  to  the  UK  began:  322  Air  Division  (MAC)  to 
High  Wycombe  Air  Station,  513  Troop  Carrier  Wing  to  RAF 
Mildenhall,  22  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Squadron  and  the  66 
Reconnaissance  Wing  to  Upper  Heyford.  In  addition,  the  Air 
Ministry  agreed  to  use  RAF  Chelveston,  RAF  Sculthorpe,  and 
RAF  Greenham  Common  for  storage  of  USAF  materials  arriving 
from  Prance  (36:27).  In  one  case  in  particular,  a  severe 
shortage  of  AFCE  manpower  existed  to  help  beddown  the  513 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  at  RAF  Mildenhall  that  began  to  arrive  in 
1966  (211).  As  a  result,  AFCE  units  from  Germany  were  sent 
to  the  UK  to  help  prepare  installations  for  the  incoming 
forces  from  France. 

Mission  Changes.  Modernization  of  USAF  aircraft 
in  the  UK  generated  new  construction  and  facility 
modification  programs  on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK.  For 
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a  third  time,  AFCE  manning  did  not  increase  with  an  increase 
in  the  workload.  In  1964,  new  construction  on  RAF 
Bentwaters  to  convert  to  the  F-4C  cost  $2  million  (105). 

In  1965,  RAF  Alconbury  converted  to  the  RF-4C  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000  in  facility  modification  projects  (78). 

Effects  on  AFCE  Operations.  1962  to  1968.  In  1968,  a 
HQ  USAFE  inspection  team  at  RAF  Alconbury  summarized  the 
difficulties  with  establishing  a  US-UK  AFCE  organization: 

full  implementation  of  a  modified  US/BCE 
reorganization  is  not  possible  until  the  basic  tools 
are  provided  the  BCE.  .  .  .  (S)tandardized  guidance 
and  direction  from  the  respective  headquarters;  ... 
augment  the  "Blue  suit"  force;  .  .  .  and  supplement 
existing  directives  for  the  UK/BCB  operation  [49:N-2]. 

Reduced  AFCE  manning  in  the  UK  meant  that  as  the 
workload  and  responsibilities  Increased,  3AF  had  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  British  civilians  to  perform  more  AFCE 
duties.  The  MPBV  staff  planned  and  designed  more  USAF 
projects  in  the  UK  when  American  based  Architect-Engineers 
were  deleted  at  HQ  3AF  AFCE  (297).  Local  civilian 
craftsmen  and  contractors  now  performed  the  base 
maintenance  and  repair.  3AF  bases,  therefore,  had  to 
accept  British  construction  standards  that  were  considered 
inferior  to  US  construction  standards. 

Adjusting  to  the  standards  of  the  British  construction 
Industry  created  one  set  of  problems  for  the  AFCE  planners . 
Another  was  integrating  the  procedures  of  two  different 
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organizations.  Developing  standard  procedures  for 
processing  work  requests  and  establishing  a  AFCE-PSA 
organization  similar  to  an  typical  AFCE  organization  had 
been  the  goal  at  the  beginning  of  this  phase  (103). 

However,  as  AFCE  military  manpower  decreased  in  the  UK,  it 
became  more  difficult  to  apply  the  HQ  USAF  standard  to  AFCE 
operations  in  the  UK. 

AFCE  operations  in  the  UK  were  affected  in  four  ways 
by  the  reduction  of  AFCE  manning:  the  number  of  British 
civilian  craftsmen  available  to  perform  base  maintenance  and 
repair  was  limited,  the  cost  of  using  British  labor  was 
higher,  responsiveness  to  USAF  user  work  requests  was  lower, 
and  AFCE  warfighting  ability  was  reduced.  To  overcome  some 
of  the  AFCE  limitations,  self-help  programs,  multi-task 
training,  and  additional  AFCE  work  response  vehicles  were 
implemented. 

Manpower  Availability.  A  lack  of  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  local  craftsmen  decreased  the  ability  to 
perform  adequate  maintenance  and  repairs  on  3AF 
installations.  Military  AFCE  craftsmen  were  too  few  to 
compensate  for  the  shortfall  in  British  manning.  Therefore, 
work  simply  did  not  get  done. 

The  PM  program  was  affected  by  the  lack  of  skilled 
craftsmen.  A  sufficient  number  of  PM  teams  could  not  be 
established  on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK.  Minor 
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maintenance  and  repair  had  to  be  deferred.  A  1965  HQ  USAFE 
Inspection  team  of  RAF  Alconbury  Identified  the  problem  In 
their  report.  The  Inspectors  rated  the  PM  program  marginal. 
Work  was  not  accomplished.  Insufficient  PM  teams  was  given 
as  the  cause  (78,  310). 

Costs .  The  shortage  of  funds  between  1962  and 
1968  affected  the  ability  of  3AF  civil  engineering 
organizations  to  accomplish  maintenance  and  repair  on  3AF 
installations.  The  MPBV  staff  relied  on  term  contractors 
(contractors  awarded  a  base  maintenance  contract  for  a  term 
of  three  years)  to  perform  the  majority  of  the  minor 
maintenance  and  repair  work.  But  the  amount  and  quality  of 
work  performed  depended  on  the  AFCE  funding  levels.  The 
limited  number  of  AFCE  craftsmen  could  not  compensate  for 
the  shortage  of  base  maintenance  funds. 

Maintaining  USAF  installations  in  the  UK  with  the 
British  civil  engineering  staff  cost  more  than  with  an  AFCE 
military  staff.  These  costs,  however,  were  not  considered 
by  HQ  USAFE  in  the  annual  $300,000  savings  projected  for  the 
AFCE  manpower  reduction  in  1963.  Three  examples  of  the  cost 
difference  were: 

(1)  In  1962,  a  cost  comparison  was  performed  on  RAF 
Alconbury.  Using  troop  labor  to  paint  facilities  cost  $400. 
The  estimated  cost  using  British  station  contractors  was 
$5,600  (74). 
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(2)  From  Jul-Dec  66,  self-help  work  orders  saved  RAF 
Alconbury  $17,756  by  using  troop  labor  instead  of  the  MPBW 
(74) . 

(3)  The  cost  to  move  six  portable  buildings  on  RAF 
Wethersfield  in  1965  was  $6,720  cheaper  using  military  labor 
(296).  An  additional  $3,500  was  saved  when  additional 
buildings  were  moved  by  military  personnel  in  1966  (298). 

The  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  the  contractor  was 
also  affected  by  the  funds  available.  The  contractor  tried 
to  stay  within  the  limited  budget  for  installation 
maintenance  and  repair  and  also  maintain  a  reasonable  profit 
(79).  Therefore,  the  contractor  could  not  afford  to 
concentrate  on  quality  alone. 

Responsiveness .  Civil  engineering  response 
decreased  with  the  reduced  AFCE  military  manning.  Work  was 
delayed.  Work  completion  rates  also  decreased.  Project 
designs  took  longer  in  the  British  bureaucracy.  The  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  PM  teams  created  backlogs  in  service 
calls  and  delays  in  response  to  PM  type  work  (77). 

Contractors  concentrated  most  of  their  effort  on  more 
profitable,  new  work  rather  than  the  non-prof itable  small 
maintenance  jobs.  Job  orders  and  service  calls  were 
generally  low  cost,  minor  maintenance  or  repair  jobs  that 
did  not  require  a  design,  similar  to  calling  a  handyman  to 
fix  a  stopped  up  drain.  Work  orders,  on  the  other  hand. 
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usually  required  more  cost,  more  tine  to  complete,  a 
Materials  order,  and  time  to  plan  the  job.  Job  orders  and 
service  calls,  as  a  result,  were  delayed  because  they 
received  a  lower  priority  by  the  contractors  than  work 
orders. 

Turnover  of  term  contractors  contributed  to  reduced 
responsiveness  for  maintenance  and  repair  on  3AF  bases.  In 
one  case,  a  building  and  civil  engineering  term  contractor 
on  RAF  Alconbury  gave  notice  of  termination  In  1962  and 
refused  to  accept  any  new  work  (74).  RAF  Alconbury, 
therefore,  had  to  delay  the  start  of  new  work  until  a  new 
contractor  could  be  hired. 

AFCB  shops.  In  general,  achieved  a  higher  completion 
rate  than  MPBW  shops  for  both  service  calls  and  works 
orders.  Completion  rates  for  work  requests  were  measured  by 
RAF  Alconbury  for  1962  and  1963  (Table  6).  AFCB  craftsmen 
maintained  a  completion  rate  above  95  percent.  The  »©BW 
completion  rate,  on  the  other  hand,  never  exceeded  80 
percent.  Service  calls  were  the  primary  source  for  customer 
impressions  of  AFCB  support.  The  higher  completion  rate  for 
AFCB  craftsmen,  therefore,  indicated  of  the  emphasis  that 
BCBs  placed  on  customer  satisfaction. 
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Table  6.  RAF  Alconbury  Work  Request  Analysis,  1962-1963 
(74,  75,  76,  77). 


SERVICE  CALL  ANALYSIS 


PERIOD 

Received 

MPBW  AFCE 

Pet  Complete 
MPBW  AFCE 

Pet  Complete 
MPBW  AFCE 

JAN- JUN 

62 

1554 

1840 

1230 

1820 

79 

99 

JUL-DEC 

62 

1920 

1418 

1248 

1408 

65 

99 

JAN-JUN 

63 

1374 

798 

1035 

798 

75 

100 

JUL-DEC 

63 

1335 

1219 

557 

1175 

42 

96 

PERIOD 

WORK  ORDER 

Received 

MPBW  AFCE 

ANALYSIS 

Pet  Complete 
MPBW  AFCE 

Pet  Complete 
MPBW  AFCE 

JAN-JUN 

62 

197 

96 

157  62 

80 

65 

JUL-DEC 

62 

165 

72 

118  59 

71 

82 

JAN-JUN 

63 

65 

16 

17  13 

26 

81 

JUL-DEC 

63 

38 

4 

11  4 

29 

100 

Warflghting  Capability.  The  loss  of  AFCE  military 
personnel  also  created  a  void  for  wartime  recovery 
operations  in  the  UK.  HQ  3AF,  as  a  result,  requested  that 
the  HPBW  base  level  staff  establish  disaster  recovery  teams 
and  participate  in  exercises,  but  participation  was 
voluntary  (312).  USAF  inspectors  recorded  the  harmful 
effects:  in  1965,  HQ  USAFE  Inspectors  reported  that  the 
shortage  of  personnel  limited  emergency  services  required  by 
the  established  plans  at  RAF  Alconbury  (78). 
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Initiatives  to  Improve  AFCE  Operations.  With  smaller 
organizations,  base  level  AFCE  units  had  to  accomplish  more 
with  less. 

In  1965,  RAF  Alconbury  introduced  "LEAN  BEEF,"  a 
program  to  train  all  assigned  AFCE  non-firefighting 
personnel  to  perform  emergency  construction,  airfield 
sweeping,  and  snow  removal  operations  (79).  The  primary 
emphasis  was  to  train  AFCE  personnel  and  base  augmentees  to 
operate  heavy  equipment  to  compensate  for  the  severe 
shortage  of  AFCE  military  heavy  equipment  operators  on  UK 
bases  (162,  297).  The  rest  of  the  AFCE  organizations  in  the 
UK  quickly  followed  RAF  Alconbury' s  lead. 

In  1968,  Do**It-Now  (DIN)  trucks  were  put  into  service 
on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK.  DIN  trucks  Improved 
response  times  for  emergency  service  calls  and  reduced  the 
travel  time  because  common  items  were  stored  on  the  truck 
(84).  Craftsmen  could  be  dispatched  by  radio  from  one  job 
to  another  from  the  control  center.  The  DIN  drivers 
performed  such  simple  work  as  plumbing,  electrical, 
carpentry,  and  glazing  jobs  (84).  DIN  trucks  at  RAF 
Alconbury  immediately  reduced  the  backlog  of  service  calls 
to  zero  during  he  period  from  January  to  June  1968  (84). 
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3AF  AFCE/  1968  to  1979 

The  second  period,  like  the  first  (1962-1968),  saw 
reductions  in  manpower  at  both  the  headquarters  and  base 
level  AFCE  organizations.  HQ  3AP  was  relocated  and  HQ 
3AF/DB  became  vacant.  The  worldwide  AFCE  manpower  standards 
developed  during  this  phase  did  not  apply  to  3AF  AFCE  units. 
Instead,  another  manpower  reduction  test  was  conducted. 

Like  the  previous  phase,  increased  AFCE  responsibilities 
were  not  accompanied  by  increased  manning.  Like  the 
previous  phase,  therefore,  AFCE  operations  in  the  UK  were 
affected  by  the  AFCE  manning  levels  on  3AF  installations. 

HQ  3AF/DB  Reduction  (RED  COSTS).  In  May  1968, 

HQ  USAFB  implemented  a  third  in  a  series  of  HQ  3AF  reduction 
programs  since  1962,  RED  COSTS.  When  the  RED  COSTE  plan  was 
retired,  HQ  3AF/DE  was  vacant.  The  two-phase  plan 
reorganized  and  relocated  HQ  3AF. 

In  phase  one  (1969),  HQ  3AF  was  initially  reorganized 
and  consolidated  within  the  London  (319).  Phase  two  (1971) 
saw  HQ  3AF  reorganized  a  second  time  and  relocated.  USAFE 
Programming  Plan  4716-71  (Revised),  dated  December  7,  1971 
reduced  HQ  3AF  to  67  authorized  positions  by  the  end  of  June 
1972  (40:33).  This  reduction  left  the  HQ  3AF/DB 
organization  vacant.  The  HQ  3AF/DE  staff,  therefore,  was 
reduced  from  a  1962  peak  of  96  personnel  to  none  ten  years 
later  (310). 
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Operational  control  of  base  level  AFCB  units  reverted 
back  to  HQ  US APB,  returning  to  the  situation  that  existed  in 
1962.  The  lack  of  one  group  within  the  UK  to  guide  the 
overall  direction  of  3 AT  base  level  AFCB  units  affected  APCE 
operations  in  the  UK. 

(1)  Instead  of  one  voice  representing  3A7  AFCB 
interests  to  HQ  USAPB,  each  unit  communicated  independently 
with  HQ  USAPB. 

(2)  Standard  APCB  operations  and  procedures  on  all  3AP 
installations  was  difficult  to  achieve. 

(3)  Policy,  programing,  and  funding  decisions  for 
base  level  3AP  APCB  units  were,  once  again,  in  the  hands  of 
a  headquarters  located  in  Germany. 

(4)  While  the  3AF  Commander  was  in  charge  of  all  USAP 
installations  in  the  UK,  he  had  little  direct  control  or 
Influence  over  the  base  level  APCB  operations  within  his 
command . 

Under  RBD  COSTS,  HQ  3AP  was  relocated.  In  1973,  South 
Rulsllp  closed.  The  installation  was  perceived  as  an 
■unnecessary  expenditure  of  manpower  and  tax  dollars” 

(40:41)  with  the  reduced  size  of  the  HQ  3AP  staff.  HQ  3AP 
was  relocated  from  South  Rulsllp  to  RAP  Nlldenhall,  the 
present  location  for  HQ  3AP.  HQ  USAPB/DBR  stayed  in  London, 
however,  when  the  HQ  3AP/DB  became  vacant.  The  Operations 
and  Haintenance  functions  that  HQ  3AP/DB  performed  were 
transferred  to  West  Rulsllp  (12). 
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standardization  of  Base  Level  AFCE  operations.  In 
1975,  standard  AFCE  operations  were  introduced  in  the  UK 
when  USA7ER  85-3,  Maintenance  of  Real  Property  Facilities  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  published  (269).  The  regulation 
improved  the  ability  of  AFCE  to  accomplish  work  because  It 
specified 


responsibilities  and  procedures  for  the  day-to-day 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  [of]  real  property 
facilities  in  the  United  Kingdom  (UK)  through 
coordinated  efforts  of  the  USAF  and  the  Property 
Services  Agency  (PSA)  (25:1-1). 

Base  level  AFCE  operations  in  the  UK  were  changing  so 
rapidly,  however,  that  a  revision  of  USAFER  85-3  was 
necessary  by  1988. 

AFCE  Manpower  Standards.  Worldwide  AFCE  peacetime 
manpower  standards  were  developed  in  1969.  The  goal  of 
establishing  AFCE  manpower  standards  was  to  link  manpower  to 
actual  requirements.  Workload  data  was  collected  from  a 
cross-section  of  43  USAF  installations,  representing  all 
commands,  to  develop  the  equations  on  which  the  AFCE 
manpower  formulas  were  based  (27:4).  These  standards 
determined  how  many  people  were  needed  to  perform  a 
peacetime  job  (27:4). 

AFCE  units  in  the  UK,  however,  were  not  included  in  the 
study  possibly  because 
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(1)  The  joint  US-UK  civil  engineering  working 
relationahip  did  not  represent  the  typical  AFCE 
organizational  structure. 

(2)  Greater  political  pressure  was  on  USAF  to  reduce 
military  spending  in  the  UK  than  calculating  manpower 
requirements. 

(3)  HQ  USAFE,  in  Germany,  believed  that  the  British 
civil  engineering  staff  was  capable  of  performing  the 
peacetime  base  support  mission.  Therefore,  an  AFCE  manning 
study  was  unnecessary  on  3AF . 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  behind  the  decision,  the  AFCE 
manpower  standards  developed  in  1969  did  not  apply  to  3AF . 
Reductions  in  manpower,  therefore,  seemed  to  have  been  more 
important  than  actually  determining  how  many  people  were 
needed  to  do  any  given  job.  Field  tests  were  conducted  in 
the  UK  as  a  substitute  for  manpower  studies.  One  of  these 
field  tests  was  Third  Personnel  Requirements  of  Base 
Engineers  (PROBE) . 

Third  Personnel  Requirements  of  Base  Engineers 
(PROBE) .  RAF  Bentwaters  developed  a  plan  (3rd  PROBE)  to 
Integrate  all  base  level  AFCB-MPBW  operations  (Appendix  I). 
The  organizational  structure  contained  in  this  plan  was 
similar  to  the  structure  Lt  Col  Smyser  and  the  Air  Ministry 
developed  during  WV-II  to  accomplish  AAF  installation 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  (Figure  1).  This  plan 
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also  excluded  firefighters.  The  suggested  AFCE  manning 
under  this  plan  was  44  personnel  (4  officers,  33  enlisted, 
and  7  civilians),  two  and  one-half  times  more  than  the  18 
personnel  assigned  to  3AF  bases  under  the  1963  AFCE 
reduction  plan  (110). 

RAF  Bentwaters  began  a  2-year  test  of  their  "Bentwaters 
Scheme"  on  January  2,  1973.  Cost  accounting,  real  property, 
and  firefighting  functions  were  unaffected  by  the  test.  The 
Bentwaters  Scheme  originally  proposed  that  (131,  134): 

(1)  The  BCE  become  the  acting  Base  Commander. 

(2)  The  Depot  Superintendent  perform  all  the  duties  of 
a  BCE. 

(3)  The  Chief  of  Operations  and  Training  become  the 
AFCE  squadron  commander . 

(4)  The  British  Directly  Employed  Labor  (DEL) 
workforce  be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  facility 
maintenance  and  repair  functions. 

(5)  PSA  tech  officers  take  over  program  development 
for  the  5-year  operations  a  maintenance,  MCP, 
non-appropr iated  funds,  schools,  and  hospital  programs. 

(6)  A  Civil  Engineering  Liaison  Officer  (CELO)  be 
assigned  to  the  PSA  staff  to  advise  the  PSA  of  USAF 
regulations. 

The  original  Bentwaters  Scheme  organization  was 
modified  during  the  2-year  test.  Several  refinements  were 
made  to  the  organizational  structure.  But,  instead  of 
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integrating  AFCE-PSA  operations  as  the  test  had  intended, 
these  refinements  separated  responsibilities  o£  the  PSA  and 
AFCE  organizations.  The  refined  organization  was 
implemented  throughout  the  UK  (98): 

(1)  The  BCE  assumed  his  normal  duties  as  the  base 
Civil  Engineer  and  Squadron  Commander.  However,  the  BCE  is 
still  referred  to  as  the  Civil  Engineering  Liaison  Officer. 

(2)  The  Depot  Superintendent  assumed  duties  as  the 
British  equivalent  of  the  BCE. 

(3)  The  Chief  of  Operations  and  Training  assumed  his 
normal  duties. 

(4)  PSA  became  solely  responsible  over  for  work 
control  functions,  service  call  section,  preparation  of  the 
In-Service-Vork  plan,  the  plan  for  routine  maintenance  and 
repair  work,  and  all  service  contracts  monitoring. 

(5)  The  AFCE  work  control  section  was  deleted. 

(6)  An  all  military  AFCE  emergency  response  team  was 
added  to  the  operations  and  maintenance  branch. 

(7)  Responsibility  for  all  generator  maintenance  was 
transferred  to  PSA. 

(8)  Control  over  spending  for  day-to-day  maintenance 
was  taken  away  from  the  AFCE  organization.  A  quarterly 
allocation  was  transferred  to  PSA.  PSA,  in  turn,  allocated 
the  money  to  accomplish  specific  tasks. 

(9)  The  Programs  section  planning  and  work  scheduling 
activities  were  consolidated  and  centralized. 
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The  scheme  relied  on  a  good  personal  relationship 
between  the  APCE  and  PSA  staffs  to  function  effectively 
(181).  One  reason  why  a  good  relationship  was  essential  was 
the  method  for  paying  for  routine  maintenance  and  repair  in 
the  UK.  US AF  funds  were  transferred  to  PSA  quarterly  but 
actual  outlays  were  controlled  by  PSA.  As  a  result,  the  BCE 
could  not  use  funding  as  a  control  over  work  priorities. 
Another  reason  that  a  good  relationship  as  critical  was  that 
PSA  performed  all  facility  maintenance  and  repair  on  3AF 
bases.  The  degree  of  success  or  failure  of  the 
integration,  therefore,  varied  throughout  the  UK  based  on 
the  type  of  working  relationship  that  existed  between  the 
two  local  organizations.  If  the  relationship  was  good,  PSA 
response  to  work  requests  was  excellent  and  integration  was 
a  success.  If  the  relationship  was  poor,  though,  PSA 
response  to  work  requests  was  poor  and  integration  was  a 
failure. 

Increased  Responsibility.  Base  level  AFCE 
responsibilities  continued  to  increase  from  1968  to  1979, 
but  the  manning  increases  did  not  equate  to  the  increased 
workload.  One  3AF  wing  commander  during  this  period  pointed 
out  that  the  manning  of  APCE  units  in  the  UK  was  significant 
problem  because 
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.  .  .  there  reMins  a  definite  need  for  a 
"blue  suit"  civil  engineering  Minor  construction 
and  Maintenance  capability  assigned  directly  to 
the  Base  Civil  Engineer.  ...  (lit  should 
include  a  proportionate  nuMber  of  critical  skills 
such  as  Masons ,  pluMbers,  carpenters,  and 
electricians  (61). 


When  HQ  3AP/DE  was  vacated  in  1972,  base  level  APCB 
units  were  tasked  to  prepare  0*M  and  NATO  projects,  but 
these  units  were  authorized  little  increased  Manning.  Sone 
wart i Me  eMphasis  was  added  to  APCE  responsibilities  when  3AF 
bases  were  tasked  to  prepare  Collocated  Operating  Base  (COB) 
developeent  packages.  Aircraft  conversions  also  Increase 
the  planning  workload  at  the  base  level. 


Collocated  Qpftyatlpg  ftfgft  jgOff)  Prog^aM^lnq.  In 
1978,  the  UK  bases  assuMed  planning  responsibilities  for  the 
Collocated  Operating  Base  (COB)  prograM. 


A  Collocated  Operating  Base  (COB)  is  an  active 
allied  airfield  designated  for  use  by  US  war ties 
tactical  air  augMentation  forces.  The  COB  concept 
exeMplifles  the  total  NATO  force  concept  by  placing 
high  capacity  US  augMentation  aircraft  on  allied 
airfields  for  NATO  wartlMe  operations  (lf:l). 


Unlike  VW-II,  COBs  are  operational  European  airfields, 
pre-identlf led  to  receive  US  aircraft  during  a  transition  to 
war  in  Europe.  Por  exaaple,  RAP  Lakenheath  was  assigned 
the  responsibility  to  prograM  projects  for  three  COBs  in  the 
UK  and  two  COBs  in  Norway.  The  Initial  projects  to  provide 
essential  services  for  U8AP  operations  on  the  RAP  Lakenheath 
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COBs  was  over  $114  million  (201).  Usually,  only  one  officer 
was  assigned  the  task  of  developing  COB  projects  and 
preparing  a  war  plan  for  each  base. 

Mission  Changes.  From  1968  to  1979,  the  U8AF 
modernized  aircraft  in  the  UK,  another  example  of  increased 
responsibility  with  no  increased  manpower  to  support  the 
facility  modification  programs.  Facility  support  for  the 
F-4D  conversion  ‘zc  the  F-111F  at  RAF  Lakenheath  in  1977 
created  approx .mately  $10  million  worth  of  projects  (196, 
198).  In  1978,  RAF  Bentwaters  converted  from  the  F-4C  to 
A-10S,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1.7  million  in  facility 
modifications  (143). 

Effects  on  AFCB  Operations.  1968  to  1979.  While  not 
directly  related  to  AFCS  operations  in  the  UK,  the 
relocation  of  HQ  3AF  to  RAF  Mildenhall  affected  the  command 
structure  of  3AF.  The  relocation  removed  the  3AF  commander 
from  the  people  he  dealt  with  on  a  daily  basis  in  the  London 
area:  RAF  Command,  STRIKE  Command,  Support  Command,  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  (MOD),  and  the  Home  Office  through  the 
American  Embassy.  A  one-hour  meeting,  therefore,  now  took 
an  entire  day  for  the  3AF  Commander  with  the  added  travel 
time  between  London  and  RAF  Mildenhall  (12). 
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Costs .  USAF  bases  in  the  UK  Maintained  an  active 


self-help  program  to  compensate  for  the  high  cost  of  doing 
business  with  PSA.  PSA,  however,  had  to  approve  all  the 
work  accomplished  by  troop  labor.  In  1971,  the  construction 
of  a  fire  training  pit  on  RAP  Alconbury  saved  the  USAF 
$8, iff  (91,  92).  Painting  security  lines  on  airfield 
pavements  and  restoring  bunkers  with  military  labor  on  RAP 
Mildenhall  saved  the  USAP  another  $8,000  (222). 

Any  means  were  taken  to  improve  the  inadequate 
facilities  on  3AP  installations  to  compensate  for  the 
limited  APC8  manning  and  base  maintenance  funds.  A  wing 
cosssander  at  RAF  Upper  Heyford  found 

Many  facilities,  including  dormitories  and 
dining  hall,  were  constructed  in  the  1925-1930 
period.  These  50-year  old  facilities  are  not 
totally  adequate  for  modern  use  (47:3). 

The  same  wing  commander  found  the  facilities  on  RAP 
Bentwaters/Voodbridge  equally  inadequate 


Many  of  the  facilities  .  .  .  are  still  housed 
in  World  War  II  Quonset  and  Missen  huts.  This 
leads  to  excessive  expenditures  on  utilities  and 
maintenance.  Although  we  economize  in  all  areas, 
working  conditions  were  difficult  (46:4). 


Another  wing  commander  found  the  cost  of  maintaining 
base  facilities  and  the  lack  of  control  over  how  maintenance 
money  was  spent  particularly  frustrating 


My  greatest  criticism  is  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  base  and  the  lack  of  control  of  how 
our  O&M  funds  are  spent.  We  have  no  way  of 
auditing  the  system  and  no  way  of  determining 
whether  the  monies  that  are  allocated  to  PSA  are 
properly  managed.  .  .  .  The  estimates  provided  by 
them  (PSA1  on  minor  construction  and  repair  work 
are  double  those  of  comparable  US  costs.  It 
appears  that  if  PSA  does  not  have  the  same 
priority  as  the  wing  commander  for  a  project,  they 
will  price  you  right  out  of  the  job.  Project 
documents  are  requiring  higher  headquarters 
approval  are  turned  down  because  estimates  are  too 
high  (31:2). 


A  third  wing  commander  expressed  a  sense  of  relief  when 
he  received  some  unexpected,  and  needed  funds,  to  pay  for 
the  higher  cost  to  maintain  facilities  in  the  UK. 


(We)  received  an  unexpected  windfall  of  $3.2 
million  from  USAFB  in  June  (1974);  it  was  sorely 
needed.  .  .  .  (P)lant  maintenance  (had  been 
neglected]  for  many  years  because  of  insufficient 
funds.  We  applied  $2.6  million  ...  to  reducing 
our  hugh  backlog  of  essential  base  maintenance  and 
repair  (59:3). 


Responsiveness .  Identical  problems  occurred  during 
the  aircraft  conversions  during  1968  to  1979  and  occurred 
during  1962  to  1968.  The  classification  of  the  conversion 
plans  created  delays  in  developing  facility  support 
projects . 

One  example  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  classification 
of  information  occurred  at  RAP  Lakenheath.  The  official 
announcement  to  convert  to  the  P-111P  aircraft  was  delayed 
by  six  months  after  the  decision  was  made  to  convert  because 
British  contractors  were  denied  access  to  any  classified 
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Information  (53:2).  Once  the  announcement  was  made, 
though,  the  majority  of  the  planning  was  already  well 
underway. 

Por  one  3AF  wing  commander  the  classification  problem 
was  unavoidable  because  the  USAP  had  to  "depend  100  percent 
on  British  contractors  to  do  the  necessary  building  and 
rehabilitation  of  facilities"  (53:2). 

Bureaucratic  project  design  procedures  within  PSA 
contributed  to  the  delays.  Projects  were  designed  by  the 
local  PSA  staff.  If  the  design  was  beyond  the  capability  of 
the  local  level,  the  PSA  Area  Office  prepared  the  design. 
When  the  Area  Office  could  not  handle  the  design,  a 
consultant  was  appointed,  similar  to  an  A-B,  to  prepare  the 
design  (161). 

One  3AF  wing  commander  felt  that  design  and  construction 
projects  took  too  long  under  the  3AP  civil  engineering 
structure. 


Bxperience  has  shown  that  it  is  just  not 
possible  to  get  major  construction  work  done 
quickly  and  on-schedule  in  England.  No  worthwhile 
penalty  clauses  for  default  could  be  written  into 
construction  contracts,  and  completion  times  were 
determined  mainly  by  chance  subject  to  the  effects 
of  weather,  labor  strikes,  transportation, 
holidays,  and  the  subcontractor's  individual 
problems.  .  .  .  Planning  far  enough  in 
advance  has  been  a  problem,  especially  where  it 
concerns  construction  projects  (61:3,11). 


But  base  level  APCS  units  had  no  in-house  design 
capability.  AFCB  units,  therefore,  could  not  reduce  the 
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design  delays.  Two  further  conditions  helped  create  a 
difficult  situation. 

(1)  Classified  projects  "inhibited  the  effective 
planning,  programing,  coordination  and  communication" 

(61:2)  between  the  USAF  and  British  planners.  British 
MPBW  designers  and  local  contractors  were  denied  access  to 
information  nor  could  USAF  planners  discuss  classified 
details  of  the  projects  with  British  planners. 

(2)  New  construction  and  facility  modification  projects 
took  longer  to  complete  than  expected  by  the  USAF  planners. 
One  wing  commander  attributed  the  delays  to  two  factors 

no  worthwhile  penalty  clauses  for  default  could  be 
written  into  construction  contracts,  and  completion 
times  were  determined  mainly  by  chance  subject  to  the 
effects  of  weather,  labor  strikes,  transportation, 
holidays,  and  the  subcontractor's  individual  problems 
(61:3). 

Project  design  and  construction  were  not  the  only  civil 
engineering  functions  affected  by  the  AFCE-PSA  organization 
on  3AF  Installations.  Routine  maintenance  and  repair  jobs 
on  3AF  installations  also  took  longer  to  complete  than 
commanders  expected.  AFCE  units  did  not  have  a  large  number 
of  military  craftsmen  assigned.  Therefore,  like  the  project 
design  and  construction  operations,  AFCE  units  could  not 
significantly  reduce  the  delays  for  routine  maintenance  and 
repair  work.  At  least  one  3AF  wing  commander  was  not 
comfortable  with  the  US -UK  base  maintenance  agreement. 
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I  found  difficulty  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  I  must  operate  the  base. 

.  .  .  I  am  not  authorized  to  do  any  maintenance 
and  repair  of  my  base  without  the  express  approval 
of  their  (Property  Services  Agency]  .  .  .  The 
overall  responsiveness  of  PSA  is  far  below  US 
standards  (31:21. 


A  second  wing  commander  believed  that  partial  blame  for 
routine  maintenance  and  repair  jobs  taking  longer  than 
expected  was  the  absence  of  "penalty  clauses  on  any  work 
orders  placed  with  the  term  contractor  when  completion  of 
work  is  not  on  schedule"  (31:2). 

Wing  commanders  in  3AF  were  not  sympathetic  to  the 
unique  AFCE-PSA  structure  within  3AP  and  the  limitations  of 
the  BCE  to  respond  to  work  requests.  At  least  one  wing 
commander  recognized  that  commanders  were  partly  to  blame 
for  a  perceived  lack  of  response  by  PSA. 


It  can  .  .  .  become  very  easy  to  confuse  the 
responsibilities  of  each  group  (APCB  and  PSA]  and 
expect  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  and  rapid  reaction 
time  from  PSA  that  a  commander  becomes  accustomed  to  in 
a  regular  CE  (Civil  Engineering)  squadron  [48:2]. 


Warfightlnq  Capability.  AFCE  wartime  readiness 
was  also  affected  by  the  3AF  civil  engineering  structure.  A 
local  exercise  at  RAF  Upper  Heyford  in  December  1974  tasked 
AFCE  personnel  with  disaster  response  activities.  Their 
findings  raised  concerns  about  the  ability  of  PSA  craftsmen 
to  respond  to  emergencies  or  disasters  (270). 


One  3AP  wing  contender  expressed  concern  over  the 
vulnerability  of  his  base  in  the  event  of  war . 

I  envision  RAP  Mildenhall  [the  gateway  to  the 
United  KlngdoM)  being  a  very  lucrative  target  for 
the  eneny.  Minor  runway  danage  will  totally 
Incapacitate  movement  of  aircraft  from  the  base 
131:1,4). 

Response  to  real  world  disasters  was  also  affected  by 
the  size  of  the  base  level  APCB  workforce  in  the  UK.  one 
3AP  wing  coneander 

had  to  utilize  (non-AFCX  Military  personnel! 

.  .  .  as  an  emergency  repair  force  to  recover  froa 
a  Chris teas  Bve  wind  storm  which  caused  severe 
daaage  to  some  base  buildings  [48:21. 

initiatives  to  Improve  APCB  Operations.  As  in  1965, 
APCB  units  reorganized  and  introduced  initiatives  to  aake 
the  unit  as  efficient  as  possible.  APCB  units  transferred 
personnel  to  other  sections  within  the  organization  to  get 
the  work  done.  Most  positions  were  one  man  deep.  Manning 
levels,  therefore,  did  no  allow  for  any  flexibility  for 
fluctuations  in  Manning  due  to  sickness  or  rotation. 

Industrial  Engineering  (ZB)  was  an  overhead  management 
function  that  3AP  BCBs  could  not  afford.  Therefore,  IB 
personnel  were  used  for  various  duties:  project  development, 
construction  ManageMent,  adMinlstration  of  service  and 
utilities  contracts,  construction  surveillance,  and  Quality 
Control  inspection  of  MPBW  jobs  (88,  96,  If 4,  178,  257). 
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Power  production  personnel  were  also  used  to  Monitor  the 


generator  Maintenance  contractors  and  sweep  runways  (78, 

187) . 

3AF  AFCE,  1879  to  the  Present 

Unlike  the  two  previous  phases  (1962-1968  and 
1968-1979)  where  Manning  was  reduced,  1979  to  the  present 
has  seen  significant  increases  in  the  APCB  Manning.  Other 
Major  changes  would  also  occur.  In  1979,  a  RED  HORSE 
3guadron,  with  approxiMately  400  personnel,  was  assigned  to 
the  UK.  In  1985,  a  HQ  3AF/DE  was  reassigned  with  a  staff 
of  four  personnel.  AFCE  units  also  took  an  active  wartime 
readiness  task  for  the  first  tine  since  being  assigned  to 
the  UK . 

HQ  3 AT  AFCE  Reorganization.  Two  significant  additions 
to  AFCE  manning  occurred  during  this  phase:  RED  HORSE 
arrived  in  1979  and  HQ  3AF/DE  returned  in  1985.  RED  HORSE 
was  a  HQ  USAPE  asset  when  it  arrived  in  the  UK:  therefore, 
it  will  be  discussed  as  a  HQ  reorganization. 

Introduction  of  AFCE  Construction  Forces.  For  the 
first  t 1ms  ever,  a  true  AFCE  Military  construction  force  was 
deployed  to  the  UK  in  August  1979.  Unlike  the  8CARWAP  units 
in  the  1950s,  the  819th  RED  HORSE  was  entirely  a  USAF  asset. 
Manned  by  USAF  civil  engineers.  The  unit  was  deployed  to 


RAF  tfethersfiield.  However ,  unlike  pervious  periods  where 
the  U8AF  troop  construction  forces  stationed  In  the  UK  were 
under  the  comnd  of  HQ  3AF,  the  819th  RED  HORSE  was  under 
the  operational  control  of  HQ  US ATE.  Once  again,  the  3 AT 
Coanander  initially  did  not  have  control  over  another  ATCE 
asset  assigned  within  his  area  of  responsibility. 

T8A  treated  RED  HORSE  differently  than  other  base  level 
ATCE  units  in  the  UK.  RED  HORSE  was  given  more  flexibility 
and  Independence  fro*  PSA  than  a  base  level  ATCE  unit.  PSA 
handled  RED  HORSE  like  any  local  civilian  contractor,  to  "do 
a  turn-key  construction  job  and  keep  PSA  advised  of  the 
project  progress"  (73:12,  25:1-1).  PSA  allowed  RED  HORSE  to 
order  Materials,  a  significant  change  for*  the  nor*al 
procedure  where  PSA  ordered  everything  (73:10). 

Plnally,  in  1985,  the  819th  RED  HORSE  was  transferred  to 
the  operational  control  of  HQ  3 AT  (12,  35).  The  819th  RED 
HORSE  continued  to  per for*  construction  throughout  U8ATE, 
fro*  the  UK  to  Turkey,  but  its  independence  fro*  PSA  and  its 
connection  with  HQ  U8APE  distinguished  this  unit  fro*  the 
base  ATCE  organization  in  the  UK. 

HQ  3 AT/DE  Reestablished.  By  1980,  after  8  years 
without  a  HQ  3AT/DE,  the  US  Military  Construction  Progra* 
(MCP )  in  the  UK  had  grown  so  big  that  the  personnel  assigned 
to  Operations  and  Maintenance  (0«M)  (previously  a  HQ  3AP/DE 
task)  at  HQ  USAPB/DBR  were  transferred  to  the  MCP  section. 
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With  this  reorganization,  OiM  projects  were  left  totally  up 
to  one  individual,  the  HQ  USAfS/DBR,  a  Job  too  big  for  one 
person  (12). 

rive  years  later,  though,  the  HQ  3AF/0B  position  was 
reestablished,  after  an  absence  of  13  years.  The  HQ  3AT/DB 
organization  included  4  positions:  two  officers,  one 
enlisted,  and  one  secretary  (12).  Thus,  by  1985,  the  3AF 
APCS  organization  saw  reestablished  in  the  UK  a  HQ  3AT/DB  to 
Manage  the  overall  operations  of  AfCB  units  in  the  UK  and  a 
Military  construction  capability  (819th  RBD  H0R8B)  for  in 
the  UK. 

Base  Level  AFCB  Reorganization.  Many  changes  occurred 
in  developing  the  ATCB-P8A  structure  after  U8ATBR  85-3,  the 
guideline  for  AFCB-P8A  operations  in  the  UK,  was  first 
published  (1974).  These  changes  were  significant  enough 
that  U8APBR  85-3  was  revised  and  published  again  14  March 
1980  (Appendix  J  extracts  portions  of  U8AFBR  85-3). 

Base  level  ABCS  units  in  the  UK  reorganized  (Appendix  f) 
to  align  to  the  revised  USAfBR  85-3.  The  basic  concepts  for 
the  AFCB-PSA  Method  of  operation,  however,  did  not  change 
with  the  revision  of  U8A7BR  85-3. 

(1)  All  work  was  a  shared  effort  between  P8A  and  the 
AfCB  organization. 

(2)  Work  requests  were  initially  processed  through  the 
AfCB  organization,  and  then  passed  to  P8A. 
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(3)  Funding  was  the  responsibility  o£  the  USAF. 

(4)  Maintenance,  repair,  project  design,  and 
construction  Monitoring  was  a  PSA  responsibility. 

In  April  1985,  17AF  centralized  the  "planning  and 
wartiM  activation”  (10:1)  of  25  COBs  Maintained  in 
OerMany,  BelgluM,  Netherlands,  and  DenMark  (10:1, B-l).  A 
central  COB  planning  organization,  however,  did  not  appeal 
to  3 AN  units.  BCEs  in  the  UK  preferred.  Instead,  give  up 
the  benefits  of  a  centralized  operation  and  ellMinate  the 
potential  loss  of  Manpower.  A  decentralized  COB  function  in 
the  UK,  therefore,  gave  the  BCB  additional  Manpower  to  use 
for  other  base  level  APCE  functions. 

Centralized  COBs  was  not  the  only  initiative  to  "iMprove 
(the)  wartime  capability”  (335)  of  AFCB  units.  In 
Septeaber  1987,  AFCB  organizations  were  restructured  under 
Project  Innovation  Manageaent  Achieves  Greater  Effectiveness 
(IMAGS).  This  Major  initiative  did  not  apply  to  the 
non-convent lonal  AFCB  units  in  the  UK,  however,  because  the 
restructure  was  part  of  a  "world-wide  initiative  .  .  .  (and 
does  not)  attend  to  the  non-convent ional  (AFCB)  units”  (1). 

Base  Level  AFCB  Manpower  Study,  A  1982  AFCB  Manpower 
study  led  to  the  developasnt  of  official  Manpower  standards 
for  AFCB  organizations  in  the  UK  in  Deceaber  1983  (209). 

Five  bases  were  selected  to  collect  data:  RAF  Alconbury, 
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RAF  Bentwaters,  RAF  Chlcksands,  RAF  Mlldenhall,  and  RAF 
Upper  Heyford. 

AFCE  base  level  operations,  however,  changed 
dramatically  between  the  time  that  the  study  started  (1982) 
and  the  standards  were  published  (Dec  1983).  A  functional 
review  of  the  UK  manpower  standards,  therefore,  was 
initiated  on  July  1983  to  revalidate  the  not  yet  published 
standards.  The  same  installations  used  to  develop  the 
original  standards  were  used  in  the  functional  review.  The 
final  report  on  the  revalidation  was  completed  on 
May  1,  1986  and  modified  the  1983  manpower  standards 
(325:1-1). 

Appendix  K  compares  manpower  standards  of  seven 
workcenters  common  to  both  a  traditional  and  a  UK 
(non-traditional )  AFCE  unit.  In  general,  the  manpower 
equations  favor  the  traditional  AFCE  organization. 

AFCE  Readiness  in  the  UK.  The  819th  RED  HORSE  gave 
USAFE  a  military  troop  construction  capability,  but  it  also 
gave  as  AFCE  units  in  the  UK  a  war  fighting  capability. 
Unfortunately,  base  level  AFCE  organizations  did  not  receive 
additional  manning  for  their  contribution  to  the  Increased 
AFCE  readiness  capability  in  the  UK. 

Prior  to  1979,  AFCE  units  in  the  UK  had  no  Rapid  Runway 
Repair  (RRR)  or  bomb  damage  repair  capability.  UK  airfield 
pavements  were  vulnerable  to  an  attack  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
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powers,  therefore,  because  the  responsibility  for 
"repairing  devastated  airfield  pavements  in  the  UK  fell  on 
only  25  base  personnel  with  little  training  or  equipment" 
(73:6).  Between  1962  and  1979,  the  shortage  of  base  level 
AFCB  personnel  in  the  UK  affected  the  APCE  ability  to  train 
and  participate  in  wartime  exercises. 

For  example,  AFCB  unit  heavy  equipment  operators  could 
not  participate  in  exercises  throughout  3AF.  The  peacetime 
airfield  sweeping  commitments  and  a  shortage  of  operators 
and  equipment  existed  on  USAF  bases  in  the  UK  (79,  136, 
206,313) . 

In  1979,  the  819th  RED  HORSE  deployed  in  the  UK  to 
bring  an  AFCE  wartime  recovery  capability  into  the  UK.  The 
mission  of  RED  HORSE  was  "to  provide  equipment  operators  to 
perform  Rapid  Runway  Repair  (RRR)  ...  in  the  UK”  (73:9). 
RED  HORSE  was  authorized  324  personnel  for  this  mission 
(73:9) . 

Under  the  RRR  concept  in  the  UK,  a  base  RRR  team 
consisted  of  a  team  OIC  and  NCOIC  from  the  base,  51  base 
personnel  to  assemble  the  mat,  and  an  NCOIC  and  38  RED  HORSE 
equipment  operators.  RED  HORSE  supported  six  UK  bases:  RAFs 
Alconbury,  Bentwaters,  Lakenheath,  Mildenhall,  Voodbridge, 
and  Upper  Heyford.  Vehicles,  equipment,  AM-2  matting,  and 
materials  were  stored  at  an  Operating  Location  (OL)  on  each 
base.  And  each  OL  was  staffed  by  two  819  RED  HORSE 
personnel  (73:21). 


The  RED  HORSE  Mission  quickly  expanded  fro*  the  UK  RRR 
Mission  to  include  a  world-wide  Mobility  coaaitnent  that 
increased  Manninq  to  400  personnel  (73:9).  This  secondary 
Mission  provided  Na  highly  Mobile  self-sufficient  civil 
engineering  capability  to  perforM  construction  and  heavy 
repair  (for  HQ  USAPB1*  (3f5)  and  gave  U8APE  another 
peacetiMe  Military  construction  capability. 

By  1983,  the  peacetine  coMMitMents  reduced  the  RED 
HORSE  readiness  support  for  3AF  APCE  units.  RED  HORSE 
personnel  were  reaoved  froM  each  OL.  The  responsibility  for 
OL  operations,  assets  valued  in  excess  of  $15  Million,  was 
turned  over  to  the  base  level  AFCE  organization  (210).  As 
usual,  no  additional  Manpower  arrived  with  this  additional 
responsibility.  Manning  for  ManageMent  of  the  OL 
operations,  therefore,  caMe  out  of  the  Halted  base  level 
APCE  Manpower. 

The  biggest  problea  APCE  units  faced  during  the 
iMplesantation  of  RRR  in  the  UK  was  educating  base 
coMManders  about  the  iaportance  of  RRR  training.  USAP  bases 
in  the  UK  already  had  More  wartiae  taskings  than  they  had 
people  to  Meet  the  conaltMents  (73:22).  RRR  was  considered 
just  another  a  part  tiae  tasking  by  the  coananders  who 
provided  by  base  augmentees.  A  HQ  USAPE  wart Imb  readiness 
Inspection  of  RAP  Lakenheath  in  1980  identified  the  Manning 
problea  for  RRR:  augaentees  were  not  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  OIC  of  RRR  and  the  wing  did  not  designate  RRR 


augmentees  (206).  Kaphas Is  on  RRR  training  began,  however, 
when  RRR  becaae  a  pass  or  fall  itea  on  Operational 
Readiness  Inspections  in  1984  (29). 

Although  the  role  of  AFCB  ailitary  personnel  was  well 
defined  for  wartime  operations,  the  wartime  role  for  PSA  was 
not  defined.  A  HQ  USAF  Civil  Engineering  and  Services 
Management  Evaluation  Team  noted  this  problem  during  their 
visit  to  RAF  Lakenheath  In  July  1980,  stating  "the  part  PSA 
will  play  in  the  base  recovery  program  needs  to  be. better 
defined  since  the  military  capability  Is  limited"  (52:2). 
PSA's  responsibilities  to  maintain  base  facilities  during 
contingencies  (Appendix  L),  however,  are  significantly  and 
directly  affect  the  ability  of  U8AP  to  generate  sorties  in 
the  UK. 

Effects  on  AFCB  Operations.  1979  to  the  Present.  Both 
APCE  responsiveness  for  base  support  and  the  warfighting 
capability  were  improved  with  the  addition  of  APCE  manpower 
in  the  UK.  HQ  3AP/DE  reestablished  a  single  point  of 
contact  that  represented  all  3AP  APCE  unit  interests  to  PSA 
and  HQ  U8APB.  RED  HORSE  provided  3AP  bases  with  the  heavy 
equipment  operators  needed  to  perform  the  Rapid  Runway 
Repair.  Standards  by  which  3AF  APCE  operations  were 
evaluated,  however,  continued  to  be  difficult  with  the 
APC8-PSA  working  relationship  in  the  UK. 
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Resoons 1 veness .  As  the  single  point  of  contact 


for  APCE  activities  in  the  UK,  the  HQ  3AP/DE  was  again  able 
to  focus  on  setting  uniform  quality  of  work  standards, 
establishing  funds  distribution,  and  getting  BCEs  within  the 
UK  to  concentrate  on  the  execution  of  projects. 

AFCE  units  in  the  UK,  therefore,  were  able  to  do  a 
better  job  of  maintaining  installations  in  the  UK  (1).  The 
HQ  3AP/DE  could  also  represent  3AF  AFCE  interests  as  a 
whole  to  HQ  USAFE  whereas,  before,  individual  bases  lobbied 
for  funds.  The  funds  were  sorely  needed  for  installation 
maintenance,  as  one  3AF  wing  commander  pointed  out 

In  my  first  three  years  of  my  tour  .  .  . 
maintenance  of  buildings  and  water  lines  was  near 
non-existent  (due  to  lack  of  funds  1  and  this  will 
geometrically  decrease  the  lifetime  of  those  and 
much  more  of  the  physical  plant.  .  .  .  The  base 
will  never  recover  from  some  of  the  actions  that 
had  to  be  taken  (64:81. 

The  reintroduction  of  a  HQ  3AF  Civil  Engineer  had  an 
immediate  effect.  Third  Air  Force  started  to  outperform 
17AF  not  only  for  the  number  and  quality  of  projects,  but 
also  in  their  ability  to  execute  their  programs  (1,  35). 

Warflqhtinq  Capability.  Just  like  the  USAF 
buildup  in  the  UK  during  the  1950s,  the  cost  for  the 
expanded  peacetime  missions  was  at  the  expense  of  3AF  base 
level  wartime  training.  The  increased  peacetime  USAFE 
construction  commitment  limited  the  number  of  available 
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skilled  RED  HORSE  equipment  operators  and  supervisors  to 
support  the  RRR  exercises  at  UK  bases  (73:21,  305).  One 
win?  comander  expressed  his  frustration  over  the  conflict 
between  peacetime  operations  and  wartime  training. 


We  never  has  a  proper  exercise  in  the  four 
years  I  observed,  planned,  and  participated  in 
thea.  .  .  .  The  real  world  personnel  did  not 
wear  gas  aasks,  go  to  shelters,  or  play  exercise 
(64:41 . 


Standards .  Standard  procedures  and  a  standard 
organizational  structure  for  all  AFCB  units  within  USAFE  was 
a  goal  of  HQ  USAPB  froa  1979  to  the  present.  The  natural 
instinct  was  to  standardize  procedures  and  operations  in  the 
iaage  of  the  HQ  USAFE  AFGE  environaent  in  Germany.  Unique 
standards,  however,  had  to  be  developed  for  the  UK 
environaent.  Rating  scales  for  Inspections  are  the  saae  for 
all  AFCB  units:  Outstanding,  Excellent,  Satisfactory, 
Marginal,  and  Unsatisfactory.  Coaparing  ratings  between  an 
AFCB  unit  in  the  UK  to  an  AFCE  unit  in  Geraany,  however,  is 
difficult  because 

evaluators  looked  at  the  saae  things,  .  .  .  (but 
theyl  looked  at  things  differently  and  .  .  .  couldn't 
evaluate  the  saae  things.  The  things  that  P8A  did 
alone  .  .  .  (evaluators]  didn't  have  the  authority  to 
evaluate  (338). 

Ratings  of  AFCE  units  in  the  UK  are  also  significantly 
affected  by  the  personal  relationship  between  the  DUO  and 
the  BCE. 
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If  they  had  a  good  working  relationship,  they  (DUO 
and  BCK]  could  get  anything  done  and  you  saw  a  much 
more  cooperative  organization.  ...  On  the  other 
hand,  where  they  were  always  at  loggerheads,  it  was 
terribly  frustrating  to  get  work  done  (3381. 

AFCS  units  in  Germany  do  not  have  a  similar 
military-civilian  relationship.  The  BCB  has  direct  control 
over  his  large  military  workforce.  The  work  gets  done, 
therefore,  even  though  the  workers  may  not  like  the 
personality  of  the  commander  (338). 

Wartime  exercises  are  also  evaluated  differently 
between  3AP  and  17AF.  The  limited  AFCB  manning  in  3AP  means 
evaluators  do  not  expect  3AF  AFCB  units  to  perform  at  the 
same  level  as  17AF  AFCB  units  during  exercises.  More 
simulations  (and  less  realistic  training)  are  permitted  for 
3AF  units.  PSA,  although  responsible  for  installation 
maintenance  and  repair  in  wartime,  can  not  be  evaluated  if 
they  participate  in  exercises  because  USAF  evaluators  did 
not  "fault  civilians  in  peacetime  exercises"  (338). 
Therefore,  the  ability  of  PSA  to  support  wartime  operations 
is  unknown. 

3AF  must  use  augmentees  to  perform  AFCB  wartime  duties 
(three-fourths  of  the  RRR  team  are  augmentees).  The  effect 
of  using  augmentees  in  the  UK  on  their  parent  organization 
during  wartime  exercises  is  not  evaluated.  Therefore,  "the 
domino  effect  of  pulling  augmentees  away  from  their  normal 
jobs"  (338)  is  unknown. 
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AFCjg  Personnel  Comments 


An  informal  questionnaire  was  send  to  the  AFCE 
organizations  at  RAF  Alconbury,  Bentwaters,  Greenham  Common, 
Lakenheath,  Mildenhall,  and  Upper  Heyford  to  validate  the 
problems  and  frustrations  identified  in  this  chapter.  The 
questionnaire  was  given  to  the  BCE,  and  Chiefs  of 
Engineering,  Contract  Management,  Construction  Surveillance, 
Operations,  and  Readiness  on  each  installation. 

Participation  on  the  questionnaire  was  voluntary. 

Comments  from  interviews  with  Brigadier  General  John  R. 
Harty,  HQ  USAFE  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Engineering  and 
Services,  and  his  predecessor.  Major  General  Joseph  A. 
Ahearn,  Deputy  Director,  Engineering  &  Services,  are 
Interjected  into  the  analysis  of  the  questionnaires  that 
follows . 

Appendix  M  summarizes  the  responses  to  the 
questionnaire.  Most  of  the  respondents  were  in  the  Air 
Force  over  four  years.  There  were  almost  an  equal  number  of 
respondents  with  no  overseas  experience  as  with  some 
overseas  experience.  All  the  respondents  were  volunteers 
for  an  overseas  assignment  and  this  was  their  first 
assignment  in  the  UK.  The  average  work  day  for  most  of  the 
respondents  was  9  to  11  hours.  Their  duty  day,  however,  is 
not  any  longer  that  the  duty  day  for  other  AFCE  assignments 
within  USAFE. 
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Responses  to  the  opinion  questions  provided  souse 
zevealinq  thoughts  on  A7CE  operations  In  the  UK.. 

(1)  The  respondents  (31  out  o£  32)  agreed  that  working 
with  P8A  is  very  different  than  working  with  civilians  In 
the  U8  (Q-16) .  Unless  individuals  had  prior  experience  in 
the  UK,  therefore,  they  could  not  prepare  themselves  for  the 
experience . 

Quality  in  the  UK,  according  to  Gen  Marty,  is  tied 
directly  to  the  personal  relationships  and  understanding 
between  base  level  APCB  and  PSA  personnel 

■any  of  the  quality  Issues  we  have  in  the  UK 
are  being  overcome  as  this  relationship  I  between 
APCB  and  PSA)  improves.  ...  An  Interesting 
phenomena  occurred  with  the  design  awards  program 
for  1987.  P8A  almost  made  a  clean  sweep.  They 
probably  won  over  two-thirds  of  the  awards  in 
USAPB.  .  .  .  And  a  good  deal  is  because  of  the 
people  (35). 

(2)  The  respondents  (30  out  of  32)  perceived  that  the 
APCB  organization  would  be  more  responsive  to  the  customer's 
needs  with  a  fully  manned  APCB  squadron  instead  of  the 
APCB-PSA  mix  (Q-20).  Most  respondents  (29  out  of  32)  also 
agreed  that  their  unit  would  be  more  effective  with  a  full 
APCB  squadron  (Q-19).  These  responses  indicate  that  the 
individuals  feel  that  they  have  more  control  over  a  military 
workforce  than  they  have  over  the  PSA  workforce. 

(3)  Without  base  augmentees,  respondents  agreed  (29 
out  of  31)  that  APCB  units  in  the  UK  could  not  perform  their 
wartime  role  (Q-13).  Some  respondents,  however,  indicated  a 
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concern  about  the  training  and  availability  of  augmentees. 
Perhaps  this  indicates  that  APCB  personnel  are  uncomfortable 
with  the  situation  in  the  event  of  an  actual  conflict. 

For  peacetime  operations,  Gen  Ahearn  was  confident  of 
PSA's  ability  to  perform  base  level  routine  maintenance  and 
repair.  He  went  on  to  state  that  "PSA  is  a  competent, 
dedicated,  and  capable  workforce  for  peacetime  operations" 
(1).  However,  during  wartime,  Gen  Ahearn  is  a  little  more 
pessimistic:  "the  Property  Services  Agency  and  the  Air 
Force  relationship  makes  it  cumbersome  (to  operate  1  in  a 
theater  of  war"  (1).  Gen  Ahearn  continued  by  stating  that 
the  AFCB-PSA  situation  in  the  UK  is,  at  best,  a  risky 
business  in  wartime 


We  have  an  enormous  percentage  of  our  vitals, 
our  power  projection  vitals,  in  England  -  on  those 
air  bases.  We  have  an  enormous  nest  egg  over 
there,  and  I  know  our  adversary  know  it.  Those 
bases  are  vulnerable  to  our  adversary,  to  all 
those  weapon  systems  that  they  have.  .  .  . 
(However!  those  bases  are  less  vulnerable  than  the 
forward  operating  location  bases  in  the  central 
region  (1J. 


(4)  Respondents  were  of  the  opinion  (27  out  of  32) 
that  their  current  job  was  more  demanding  than  their 
previous  job  (Q-17).  Most  respondents  (26  out  of  32)  also 
believed  that  they  did  not  have  enough  time  to  train  their 
people  (Q-27).  Inexperience  may  explain  part  of  the 
problem,  but  that  only  strengthens  the  argument  for  adequate 
training  and  experience. 
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Gen  Hacty  agreed  that  AFCE  assignments  throughout 
US APE,  to  include  3AF,  were  more  demanding  than  assignments 
in  the  US  because 


we're  [AFCE]  faced  not  only  with  the  quality 
of  life  and  peacetime  operational  issues,  but  we 
are  also  on  the  forefront  and  must  be  prepared  for 
war.  It's  (threat  of  war]  always  persistent  (in 
USAFE].  .  .  .  But  the  personal  rewards,  the 
satisfaction  to  do  well,  are  probably  greater 
[35] . 


Gen  Ahearn  also  agreed  that  jobs  were  more  demanding  as 
he  focused  in  on  the  challenges  faced  by  young  AFCE  officers 
in  the  UK.  He  states  that  AFCE  officers  are 


drawn  more  into  the  leadership/management 
.  .  .  of  the  planning  and  programming  business. 
.  .  .  for  young  officers,  I  would  suggest  that 
while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  experience  to  be 
gained  there.  The  younger  they  are,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  them  to  like  that 
experience  (11. 


(5)  The  respondents  had  mixed  opinions  about  the  their 
ability  to  perform  their  wartime  mission  (Q-18)  and  whether 
PSA  would  be  there  in  time  of  war  (Q-28).  Their  responses 
may  indicate  a  sense  of  uncertainty  about  what  they  can 
expect  during  war. 

(6)  The  recurring  theme  for  the  open-ended  questions 
was  the  lack  of  manpower  and  money  to  support  the  base. 

This  ties  directly  to  Gen  Ahearn's  funding  policy  when  he 
was  at  HQ  USAFE.  He  never  funded  on  an  equal  share  basis. 
Instead, 
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he  did  It  on  a  first  ready  to  use  resources 
for  quality  project  basis.  .  .  .  (Hie  who  was 
ready  to  expense  resources  on  high  impact  projects 
or  high  iapact  program  were  the  ones  who  got  the 
resources  (II. 

Third  Air  Force  bases,  representing  "about  50  percent  of  the 
(USAF)  aircraft  in  Europe"  (12),  unfortunately,  were  never 
ready  to  spend  the  aoney  that  was  available  while  Gen 
Ahearn  was  allocating  project  money  at  HQ  USAFB  (1). 

The  respondents'  sense  of  a  lack  of  control,  that  their 
fate  was  in  the  hands  of  someone  else,  was  also  evident  in 
many  of  their  comae nts . 

This  brings  the  analysis  of  the  AFCB  development  in  the 
UK  from  1942  to  the  present  to  a  close.  The  next,  and  final 
chapter  susaarlzes  the  forty-six  year  AFCE  development  in 
the  UK.  Finally,  conclusions  and  proposed  recommendations 
to  improve  AFCB  operations  in  the  UK  are  listed. 
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V. 


Suaaarv.  Lessons  Learned,  and  Conclusions 
Recoaaenda t ions 


an< 


The  specific  research  question  posed  in  chapter  1  was. 
Can  the  saall  cadre  of  AFCB  personnel  at  USAF  installations 
in  the  UK  perfora  their  peacetiae  duties  and  still  aaintaih 
adequate  proficiency  in  tasks  required  for  their  wartiae 
alsslon?  The  answer  after  coapleting  this  historical 
research  is  aaybe.  Por  the  basic  Rapid  Runway  Repair 
operations  training  is  provided,  but  augaentees  are  the 
priaary  labor  source.  The  uncertainty  of  PSA  involveaent 
during  an  actual  conflict  and  their  lack  of  participation 
during  training  and  wartiae  exercises,  however,  places  all 
3AP  flying  operations  at  risk. 

During  WV-II,  the  UK  was  the  gateway  for  U8  ailitary 
aan power,  equlpaent,  and  supplies  entering  Europe.  Present 
U8AP  war  plans  Identify  UK  airfields  as  launch  and  recovery 
platforas  for  US  and  NATO  aircraft  engaged  in  coabat  in 
Europe  in  the  future. 

Historically,  USAF  operations  in  the  UK  have  depended 
on  the  success  of  the  joint  US -UK  efforts  in  airfield 
construction,  aaintenance,  and  repair.  During  WV-II, 
recovery  froa  airfield  attack  was  not  critical  to  air 
operations:  weapons  delivery  systeas  were  Inaccurate,  area 
boabing  was  used,  and  pilots  did  not  rely  heavily  on 
airfield  paveaent  conditions  to  launch  and  recover  their 
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aircraft.  Today,  however,  the  Military  environment  for  an 
European  conflict  has  changed:  weapons  delivery  systems  are 
extremely  accurate,  precision  bombing  Is  possible,  and 
airfield  pavement  conditions  are  a  critical  factor  for 
generating  sorties  of  modern  aircraft. 

The  peacetime  AFCE  organization  and  method  of  operation 
in  the  UK  was  also  made  based  on  the  aviation  engineering 
successes  of  WW-I I .  As  a  result,  AFCE  manpower  was  reduced 
to  decrease  US  military  spending  in  Europe.  These 
reductions  decreased  spending  but  they  also  limited  the  AFCE 
organization's  ability  to  support  additional 
responsibilities,  especially  the  warfighting  support  role  of 
airfield  and  bomb  damage  repair  that  has  become  essential  to 
the  launch  and  recovery  of  modern  aircraft. 

The  joint  US -UK  civil  engineering  relationship  that 
developed  from  1942  to  the  mid  1950s  made  AFCE  operations  in 
the  UK  unique.  Other  factors  also  influenced  the 
development  of  the  US -UK  civil  engineering  relationship  from 
1942  to  the  present:  the  lack  of  unity  of  command  over  AFCE 
operations  in  the  UK,  peacetime  requirements,  military 
spending  decisions,  and  AFCE  military  manning  decisions. 

Each  item,  in  turn,  will  be  address  separately.  Finally, 
several  general  conclusions  are  discussed. 


The  civil  engineering  support  agreements  established 
during  W-II,  when  the  Air  Force  was  still  part  of  the  Army, 
gave  the  British  tremendous  leverage  over  AFCB  operations  in 
the  UK  in  the  present. 

(1)  All  real  property  on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK 
is  owned  by  the  British  government.  The  USAF  is,  therefore, 
a  tenant  on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK. 

(2)  With  few  exceptions  (firefighting,  airfield 
sweeping,  aircraft  arrestor  system  and  facility  security 
alarm  system  maintenance,  and  airfield  snow  removal),  the 
British  civilian  organization  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
all  civil  engineering  activities  and  services  on  USAF 
installations  in  the  UK:  facility  designs,  construction, 
and  maintenance  and  repair  of  facilities  and  utility 
systems. 

(3)  The  USAF  pays  for  all  civil  engineering  activities 
and  services  on  U8AF  installations  in  the  UK.  The  AFCB  unit 
allocates  a  lump  sum  to  the  British  Property  Services  Agency 
(PSA)  to  accomplish  day-to-day  maintenance  and  repair,  but 
the  District  Works  Officer  (DWO),  the  British  equivalent  of 
the  Base  Civil  Engineer  ( BCE) ,  has  total  control  over  how 
the  money  is  spent. 

(4)  P8A  supplies  all  common  use  materials, 
manufactured  in  the  UK  and  paid  for  by  the  U8AF. 
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(5)  PSA  approves  all  Minor  construction.  Maintenance, 
and  repair  jobs  in  the  UK  before  the  jobs  can  be 
acconplished  by  USAP  troop  labor. 

(6)  Without  prior  approval  by  P8A,  only  British 
construction  contractors  can  be  used  on  USAP  installations 
in  the  UK. 

The  consequences  of  the  joint  US -UK  civil  engineering 
relationship  are  that: 

(1)  The  USAP  has  to  accept  British  construction 
standards  that  are  below  acceptable  US  construction 
standards . 

(2)  The  BCE  has  liMited  control  over  Maintenance  and 
repair  jobs  on  Installations  that  the  APCB  unit  is  tasked  to 
support . 

(3)  The  BCE  has  liMited  control  of  the  allocation  of 
Maintenance  and  repair  funds. 

(4)  The  BCE  has  lost  the  flexibility  enjoyed  with  a 
traditional  Military  APCB  unit. 

(5)  APCB  and  PSA  craftsaen  work  independently  of  each 
other.  Civil  engineering  operations,  therefore,  are  not  a 
teaM  effort. 

(6)  Overall  quality  and  quantity  of  facility  support 
activities  depend  heavily  on  the  working  relationship 
between  the  PSA  and  APCB  workforce,  especially  the  top  level 
civil  engineering  Manager  (DWO  and  BCE)  relationship. 
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(7)  Unique  standards  have  been  developed  for  AFCB 
operations  In  the  UK.  APCB  operations  in  the  UK,  therefore. 


are  not  easily  understood  outside  the  UK. 

(8)  BCBs  in  the  UK  experience  increased  stress  caused 
by  the  uncertainty  about  PSA  support  for  APCB  wartime 
operations  and  a  sense  of  a  lack  of  control  over  assets 
(Money  and  Manpower )  and  civil  englneerinq  support  for  the 
base. 

Lack  of  Unity  of  Command  Over  APCB  Operations  in  the  UK 

Throughout  the  developMent  of  US  civil  engineering 
operations  in  the  UK,  aviation  engineering  forces 
periodically  lacked  one  overall  theater  coeeeander  for 
engineering  activities. 

During  WW-I I ,  the  US  Military  construction  forces 
answered  to  a  different  conMander  than  the  US  Military 
engineering  planners.  The  direct  link  between  plans  and 
execution  did  not  exist.  As  a  result: 

(1)  Plexibility  to  respond  to  priority  changes  was 

lost . 

(2)  Different  and  competing  priorities  existed  between 
the  groups. 

(3)  US  Military  aviation  construction  forces  were  not 
always  used  or  trained  for  their  Air  Force  support  Mission. 
In  fact.  Army  needs  took  priority  over  Air  Force  needs. 


After  WV-II ,  the  3AF  commander  repeatedly  lost  control 
over  APCB  forces  under  his  command. 

(1)  Base  level  APCB  operations  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  17AP  HQ  APCB  in  Germany  for  some  time. 

(2)  The  HQ  3AP  APCB  manning  was  reduced  and  eliminated 
from  1972  to  1985.  Base  level  APCB  units,  therefore, 
communicated  directly  with  HQ  USAPB  in  Germany. 

(3)  RBD  HORSB,  the  only  APCB  military  construction 
force  in  the  UK,  reported  to  HQ  USAPB  from  1979  to  1985. 

(4)  A  second  major  command  (SAC)  controlled  operations 
of  APCB  activities  on  SAC  bases  in  the  UK  and  challenged  the 
role  of  3AP  as  the  USAP  single  point  of  contact  with  the 
British  government. 

APCB  units  must  use  base  augmentees  to  perform  APCB 
wartime  operations.  However,  augmentees  are  not  in  the 
direct  chain  of  command  of  the  APCB  organization. 

The  consequences  of  violations  of  unity  of  command 
Include: 

(1)  Base  level  APCB  personnel  frustrated  trying  to 
support  a  wing  commander  while  answering  to  a  major  command 
headquarters  that  does  not  operate  within  the  confines  of 
the  US -UK  engineering  system. 

(2)  Policies,  decisions,  and  funding  which  favored 
operations  in  the  HQ  U8APB  location  (Germany) . 
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(3)  HQ  USAFB  tasked  base  level  units  with  actions 
without  prior  coordination  with  appropriate  British 
governmental  agencies. 

(4)  Lack  of  control  demonstrated  to  the  PSA  workforce 
of  APCK  operations  by  base  level  managers. 

Peacetime  Requirements 

Prom  the  first  time  that  US  aviation  engineers  arrived 
in  the  UK  in  1942,  wartime  proficiency  training  was,  at 
best,  an  afterthought. 

(1)  Engineer  Aviation  Battalions  (BABs)  were  only 
allocated  one  hour  per  day  to  conduct  the  expedient 
engineering  skills  training  needed  for  the  post  D-Day 
activities. 

(2)  Replacements  for  BABs  arrived  inadequately 
prepared  to  do  their  job. 

Following  the  end  of  w-ll,  peacetime  priorities  became 
a  more  dominant  factor  for  APCB  operations  in  the  UK. 

(1)  Airfield  construction  took  top  priority  over  all 
other  BAB  activities,  including  combat  readiness  training 
during  the  U8AP  buildup  in  the  1950s. 

(2)  APCB  military  manpower  was  reduced  to  save  money 
without  considering  the  effect  on  unit  readiness. 

(3)  APCB  manpower  standards  were  developed  that 
measured  peacetime  requirements  only. 
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(4)  wartime  exercises  did  not,  and  do  not,  disrupt 
peacetiae  services.  Therefore,  wartlae  training  and 
exercises  did  not,  and  do  not,  adequately  test  the  APCB  base 
support  Mission  in  war tine . 

(5)  Augaentees  were  used,  and  are  used,  in  the  in  the 
UK  to  perfora  APCB  wartlae  operations  without  relief  froa 
their  peacetime  jobs.  Augaentees  aust,  therefore,  perfora 
two  jobs  (catch  up  on  their  peacetiae  job)  following  wartlae 
training  or  exercises. 

(6)  PSA  civilians  did  not,  and  do  not,  train  with  or 
participate  in  wartlae  exercises.  PSA  civilians,  however, 
perfora  peacetiae  facility  Maintenance  and  repair. 

The  consequences  of  the  peacetiae  priority  is 
inadequate  preparation  for  war  for  the  APCB  Military  forces 
in  the  UK. 

Military  Spending  Decisions 

During  WW-II,  cost  considerations  were  not  a  Major  concern 
for  the  US.  The  pressure  to  reduce  Military  spending  in 
Europe  in  the  1960s,  though,  was  the  prlaary  factor  that 
decreased  APCB  Manning  in  the  UK. 

(1)  The  HQ  3AP  APCB  organization  was  reduced,  and 
eventually  eliainated  (1972)  to  save  aoney.  Soae  functions 
were  assuaed  by  HQ  U8APB  and  soae  functions  becaae  the 
responsibility  of  base  level  APCB  units. 
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(2)  Base  level  AFCE  military  manning  positions  in  the 
UK  were  deleted  to  reduce  military  spending.  HQ  USAFE 
turned  to  the  civilian  PSA  organization  to  compensate  for 
the  military  skills  lost. 

(3)  The  cost  to  maintain  the  same  level  of  service  on 
USAP  installations  in  the  UK  increased  under  the 
administration  of  PSA. 

Consequences  of  the  cost  reduction  actions  on  AFCE 
operations  in  the  UK  were: 

(1)  Flexibility  to  use  AFCE  troop  labor  to  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  funds  for  routine  maintenance  and  repair 
decreased . 

(2)  Proper  maintenance  and  repair  jobs  were  not  done 
on  the  W-II  facilities  on  USAP  airfields  in  the  UK  caused 
by  the  lack  of  funds  and  shortage  of  AFCE  military  manpower 
to  accomplish  the  work. 

(3)  Vacating  the  HQ  3AF  AFCE  in  some  cases  isolated 
the  engineering  planners  at  HQ  USAFE  from  the  workers  at  3AF 
installations.  The  consequence  was  a  repeat  of  the 
isolation  of  engineering  forces  in  the  UK  by  the  Army  during 
WV-II . 

(4)  AFCE  units  had  to  rely  totally  on  the  civilian  PSA 
for  base  maintenance  and  repair. 
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AFCE  Military  Manning  Decisions 


The  decisions  to  reduce  AFCE  manning  in  the  UK  were 
based  on  a  reduction  of  costs  instead  of  an  evaluation  of 
requirements.  The  civilian  PSA  organization  filled  the  gap 
for  peacetime  maintenance  and  repair.  The  wartime  workload, 
however,  was  not  considered  in  the  AFCE  military  manning 
reduction  decisions. 

Consequences  of  the  decision  to  reduce  AFCE  military 
manning  in  the  UK  include: 

(1)  Reduction  of  the  ability  of  AFCE  units  to  recover 
from  disasters  or  airfield  attacks.  AFCE  units  must  rely  on 
PSA  to  support  wartime  operations.  Augmentees  must  also  be 
used  which  has  an  effect  on  the  operations  of  their  parent 
organization. 

(2)  One  deep  positions  for  key  AFCE  jobs. 

(3)  Lost  ability  to  compensate  for  poor  performers. 

(4)  Less  effective  job  proficiency  training.  The  size 
of  workforce  cannot  support  both  job  performance  and 
training. 

(5)  Less  flexibility  for  the  BCE  to  direct  the 
available  workforce  to  perform  priority  jobs. 

Lessons  Learned 

The  purpose  of  this  historical  research  was  to  learn 
lessons  from  past  actions  and  use  this  knowledge  improve 


future  decisions.  Several  lessons  were  learned  during  this 
research: 

(1)  PSA,  a  civilian  organization,  is  fully  capable  of 
supporting  the  peacetime  installation  Maintenance  and 
repair.  PSA  wartime  support,  however,  is  uncertain. 
Therefore,  the  USAP  wartime  operations  from  the  UK  are  at 
risk. 

(2)  A  continuous  cycle  of  increases  and  decreases 
occurs  during  a  buildup.  In  a  wartime  environment,  dally 
changes  in  planned  requirements  occur.  For  AFCB  planners, 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  these  changes  in  requirements 
can  be  extremely  frustrating,  especially  if  prior  planning 
was  extensive.  AFCB  planners,  therefore,  should  expect  the 
constant  changes  in  requirements  as  the  norm  in  a  wartime 
environment . 

(3)  AFCB  operations  in  the  UK  are  different  than 
anywhere  else  in  USAFB.  Only  actual  experience  in  the  UK 
can  prepare  an  individual  assigned  to  the  HQ  USAFB  staff  to 
deal  with  the  problems  associated  with  AFCB  operations  in 
the  UK. 

(4)  Army  combat  engineer  training  does  not  adequately 
prepare  Army  engineers  to  perform  in  airfield  construction 
and  repair.  To  rely  on  US  Army  Engineers  to  support  air 
operations  in  the  UK  places  the  USAF  at  risk. 

(5)  Modern  aircraft  rely  on  smooth  airfield  pavements 
to  launch  and  recover.  The  rapid  repaid  of  damaged 
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pavements  by  APCB  forces  Is  critical  to  the  successful 
launch  and  recovery  of  USAP  and  MATO  aircraft. 

(6)  Peacetime  requirements  In  the  UK  have  always  taken 
priority  over  AFCE  wartime  preparedness  training. 

Therefore,  APCB  units  are  not  adequately  prepared  to  operate 
from  the  UK  in  a  future  conflict. 

(7)  Decisions  to  save  money  by  cutting  APCB  manpower 
do  not  take  into  account  the  side  effects  on  installation 
facility  support  for  both  peacetime  and  wartime  operations. 
Instead  of  just  looking  at  the  direct  cost  savings,  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  for  non-APCB  military  support  should  be 
included  in  the  analysis.  In  any  case,  however,  the  cost  on 
wartime  readiness  cannot  be  quantified  and  cannot  be  easily 
applied  to  a  cost  analysis. 

(8)  It  is  easier  to  cut  manpower  and  declare  a  savings 
than  it  is  to  authorize  additional  personnel  for  an 
increased  workload.  The  tendency  is  to  give  assigned  APCB 
personnel  the  additional  workload. 

(9)  During  emergencies,  natural  disasters,  or  wartime 
operations,  the  key  to  success  is  getting  the  manpower, 
materials,  and  equipment  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  The  ability  to  accomplish  this  logistical  fete  for 
APCB  operations  has  not  been  demonstrated.  If  the  next  war 
is  a  "come  as  you  are  war"  (338),  the  risk  to  APCB 
operations  in  the  UK  are  that  much  more  magnified.  Melther 
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sufficient  USAF  APCS  manpower,  materials,  nor  equipment 
exist  in  the  UK  to  operate  in  a  sustained  conflict. 

(10)  The  number  of  comments  on  the  questionnaire  sent 
to  AFCB  units  in  the  UK  indicates  that  personnel  assigned  to 
APCS  units  in  the  UK  are  frustrated  with  their  situation  and 
the  working  relationship  with  PSA.  The  questionnaire  served 
as  a  vehicle  to  express  their  thoughts. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

To  improve  AFCB  operations  in  the  UK: 

COHCLU8IOM  1: 

The  working  relationship  between  the  DVO  and  the  BCE, 
the  top  base  level  civil  engineering  managers  in  the  UK,  is 
critical  for  successful  civil  engineering  support  in  the  UK. 

RBCOMMBMDAT1 ON  1: 

Co-locate  the  DWO  and  BCB  in  adjacent  offices.  Better 
working  relationships  between  these  two  individual  is  the 
key  to  success  civil  engineering  support  on  the  base.  Co- 
location  will 

(a)  Improve  communication  between  the  military 
and  civilian  civil  engineering  organizations. 

(b)  Improve  liaison  between  the  USAF  work 
requestors  and  the  British  providers. 

(c)  Make  joint  problem  solving  easier. 
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(d)  Hake  joint  long-range  and  short-range 
planning  easier. 

C0HCLU810N  2: 

The  wartime  APCB  facility  and  utility  Maintenance  and 
repair  support  froa  PSA  civilians  is  unknown,  and  untested. 

8BC0HMBMPAT 1 ON  2: 

Increase  PSA  civilian  participation  in  wartime  training 
and  exercises.  Increased  participation  will 

(a)  Improve  preparedness  of  PSA  workers. 

(b)  Develop  cohesion  between  the  APCB  and  PSA 

workers . 

(c)  Demonstrate  a  sense  of  commitment  to  support 
USAF  operations  from  PSA. 

(d)  Improve  the  ability  to  assess  the  civil 
engineering  wart lam  capability  in  the  UK. 

(e)  Assist  in  developing  methods  to  improve 
wartime  recovery  operations. 

CONCLUSION  3: 

The  base  level  APCB  manning  in  the  UK  has  not  kept  pace 
with  their  increased  APCB  wartime  responsibilities  and  is, 
therefore,  inadequate  for  the  APCB  wartime  support  mission 
in  the  UK. 
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RBCOHMBMDATIOH  3a: 


Increase  the  Manning  of  AFCB  craftsaen  in  the  UK. 
Increased  Manning  will 

(a)  Improve  the  ability  of  AFCK  personnel  to 
support  base  recovery  operations. 

<b)  Reduce  the  dependence  on  base  augaentees  to 
support  AFCB  base  recovery  operations. 

RBCOMMBHDAT I OH  3b: 

Integrate  ARCS  and  PSA  craftsaen  into  single  shops. 
Integration  will 

(a)  Improve  understanding  of  the  probleas  and 
frustrations  of  both  AFCK  and  P8A  craftsaen. 

(b)  Increase  AFCK  faailiarity  with  the 
maintenance  and  repair  methods  employed  by  PSA  craftsaen. 

(c)  Develop  cohesion  between  the  PSA  and  AFCB 

craftsaen. 

(d)  Improve  peacetime  and  wartime  base  support. 


COMCLU8IOH  4: 

The  US -UK  civil  engineering  method  of  operation  is  not 
understood  by  U8AFB  AFCB  Military  personnel  not  assigned  to 
the  UK. 

RBCOHMBHDATIOH  4a; 

Initiate  an  exchange  program  for  AFCB  forces  within 
U8AFB.  Such  a  program  will 
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(a)  Increase  the  familiarization  of  arc* 
personnel  with  the  various  ARCS  operations  throughout  USAFB. 

(b)  Increase  the  knowledge  base  for  AFCB 
personnel  of  ARCS  operations  throughout  USAFB. 

(c)  Improve  the  transition  from  German  AFCK 
operations  to  UK  AFCB  operations  if  evacuation  is  necessary 
in  time  of  war. 

RECOMMENDATION  4b: 

Establish  a  "UK  expert"  position  at  HQ  USAFB.  This 
individual  can  provide  informed  input  on  HQ  U8AFB  decisions 
and  the  effect  of  the  decision  on  AFCB  operations  in  the  UK. 

RBCOHHBHDATI OH  5: 

Conduct  joint  U8-UK  AFCB  wartime  exercises.  This  will 
test  the  ability  of  two  NATO  member  nations  to  operate  in  a 
wartime  environment.  The  exercise  will  also  provide  a 
vehicle  for  the  exchange  of  lnforamtion,  ideas,  and  civil 
engineering  wartime  procedures. 

RECOMMENDATION  6; 

Include  problems,  solutions,  and  lessons  learned  in 
AFCB  units  histories  to  increase  the  value  of  the  documents. 
Although  not  related  to  AFCB  operations  in  the  UK  directly, 
a  wide  range  of  information  existed  in  the  units  histories. 
Host  of  the  information,  though,  was  the  bare  minimum. 
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APPENDIX  A:  AAF  Installations  In  the  UK.  1942  and  194S 


This  appendix  lists  the  AAF  installations  in  the  UK 
when  the  AAF  buildup  began  (August  1942)  and  at  the  end  of 
WW-II  (1945. 


AAF  Installations  in  the  UK.  August  1942  (15:619) 


1 .  Alconbury 

2 .  Alderaaston 

3.  Atchaa 

4.  Biggen  Hill 

5 .  Bovington 

6 .  Braapton 

7.  Burtonvood 
6.  Bushy  Hall 

9.  Bushy  Park 

10.  Bgllngton,  MI 

11.  Goxhill 

12.  Grafton  Underwood 

13.  Greenhaa  Coaaon 

14.  High  Brcall 

15.  High  Hycoabe 

16.  Ibsley 

17.  Kenley 

18.  Kircassock,  HI 

19.  Langford  Lodge,  MI 

20.  Meabury 

21.  Merston 

22.  Molesworth 

23.  Old  Canton 

24.  Poddington 

25.  Polebrook 

26.  Raasbury 

27.  Thurleigh 

28.  Vest  Haapnett 


Boaber  Station 

Troop  Carrier  Station 

Fighter  Station 

Fighter  Station 

Boaber  Station 

Headquarters 

Depot 

Headquarters 
Headquarters 
Fighter  Station 
Fighter  Station 
Boaber  Station 
Headquarters 
Fighter  Station 
Headquarters 
Fighter  Station 
Fighter  Station 
Headquarters 
Depot 

Headquarters 
Fighter  Station 
Boaber  Station 
Headquarters 
Boaber  Station 
Boaber  Station 
Troop  Carrier  Station 
Boaber  Station 
Fighter  Station 


AA F  Airfields  In  the  UK.  1945  { 2:14 ,  337:218-223). 


1.  Abbots  Ripton 

2.  Alconbury 

3.  Alderaaaton 

4.  Andovern 

5.  Andrew  Field 

8.  Atchaa 

7.  Attlebrldge 

8.  Balderton 

9.  Bar  list  on  Heath 

10.  Bass ingbourne 

11.  Beaulieu 

12.  Biggenhill 

13.  Birch 

14.  Blakenhlll  Farm 

15.  Bodney 

16.  Borehaa 

17.  Bottesford 

18.  Bottishaa 

19 .  Bovington 

20.  Boxted 

21.  Broadwell 

22.  Bungay 

23.  Burtonwood 

24.  Bury  St  Bd Bunds 

25.  Butley 

26.  Chalgrove 

27.  Charmydown 

28.  Cheddington 

29.  Chelveston 

30.  Chllbolton 

31.  Christchurch 

32.  Chipping  Ongar 

34.  Church  8tation 

35.  Cluntoe,  NI 

36.  Colerne 

37.  Cottesaore 

38.  Debach 

39.  Debden 

40.  Deccles 

41.  Deenthorpe 

42.  Deophaa  Green 

43.  Dow  Aapey 

44.  Dunkeswell 

45.  Duxford 


46.  Baris  Colne 

47.  Bast  Wrethaa 

48.  Bgllnton,  NI 

49.  Bye 

50.  Bxeter 

51.  Fair ford 

52.  Folkingnaa 

53.  Fowlaere 

54.  Fraalinghaa 

55.  Fulbeck 

56.  Glatton 

57.  Gosfield 

58.  Goxhill 

59.  Grafton  Underwood 

60.  Great  Ashfield 

61.  Great  Dunaow 

62.  Greencastle,  NI 

63.  Greenhaa  Conaon 

64.  Grove 

65.  Halesvorth 

66.  Hardwick 

67.  Harowbear 

68.  Harrington 

69.  Hendon 

70.  Heston 

71.  Hepworth 

72.  Hethel 

73.  High  Brcall 

74.  Hitchaa 

75.  Hoaesly  South 

76 .  Honinqton 

77.  Horhaa 

78.  Horshaa  St.  Faith 

79.  Hum 

80.  Ibsley 

81.  Keevil 

82.  Klabolton 

83.  King's  Cliff 

84.  Kingston  Bugpuize 

85.  Kirkstown,  NI 

86.  Kirton-in-Llndsey 

87.  Knettishal 

88.  Langar 

89.  Langford  Lodge 
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90.  Lavenhaa 
92.  Leiston 
9  3 .  Leuchar s 

94.  Little  Staughton 

95.  Little  Walden 

96.  Ludhaa 

97.  Magna berry,  MI 

98.  Martleshaa  Heath 

99.  Matching 

100.  Matlask 

101.  Maydown,  Ml 

102.  Meabry 

103.  Mendleshaa 

104.  Merryf ield 

105.  Merston 

106.  Metf ield 

107.  Middle  Wallop 

108.  Mill  Isle 

109.  Molesworth 

110.  Mount  Para 

111.  Mullanghaore,  MI 

112.  Meaton 

113.  North  Duffenhaa 

114.  North  Pickenhaa 

115.  North  Withaa 

116.  Northolt 

117.  Nuthaapstead 

118.  Nutts  Corner 

119.  Old  Buckinghaa 

120.  Oulton 

121.  Podlngton 

122.  Polebrook 

123.  Prestwick 

124.  Rackheath 

125.  Raasbury 

126.  Rattlesden 

127.  Raydon 

128.  Ridgewell 

129.  Rivenhall 

130.  Saltby 


131.  Scorton 

132.  Sculthorpe 

133.  Seething 

134.  Shipdaa 

135.  Snailwell 

136.  Snetterton  Heath 

137.  St.  Mawgaw 

138 .  Stanstead 
Mount fitchet 

139.  Steeple  Morden 

140.  Stoney  Cross 

141.  8toroway,  HI 

143.  Sudbury 

144.  Tarrent  Rushton 

145.  Thorpe  Abbots 

146.  Thruxton 

147.  Thorleigh 

148.  Tiree,  NI 

149.  Tooae,  NI 

150.  Tibenhaa 

151.  Troston 

152.  Upottery 

153.  Valley,  wales 

154.  Makerly 

155.  Wara  Well 

156.  Warton 

157.  wattishaa 

158.  watton 

159.  Welford 

160.  Vend ling 

161.  Westhaapnett 

162.  Weston  Zoyland 

163.  Wethersfield 

164.  Wlnfarthington 

165.  winkleigh 

166.  Wittering 

167.  Wool fox 

168.  Woraingford 
170.  Zeals 


APPENDIX  B.  Air  Ministry  Method  to  Accomplish  AAF 

Installation  Construction.  Maintenance, 
and  Repair  (26:343) 

This  appendix  describes  the  procedure  established  by 
the  Air  Ministry  to  accomplish  facility  construction, 
maintenance,  and  repair  on  AAF  installations  in  the  UK 
during  WW-I I . 


Small  routine  maintenance  projects  are  usually 
accomplished  by  the  Air  Ministry  Works  Staff  assigned 
to  each  station  under  the  direction  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works  and/or  the  Station  Engineer. 

The  larger  projects  and  those  projects  that  are 
beyond  the  capability  of  permanently  assigned  Works 
Staff  are  usually  handled  by  the  Air  Ministry 
Superintending  Engineer  with  additional  capability 
brought  in  for  a  specific  project.  This  additional 
capability  can  be  either  Air  Ministry  staff  or 
personnel  employed  by  means  of  a  private  contractor. 

For  Air  Ministry  construction  and  maintenance 
purposes,  the  UK  is  divided  into  .  .  .  Works  Areas, 
each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  Superintending 
Engineer,  responsible  to  the  Director  of  Works  at  Air 
Ministry  Headquarters.  Bach  Works  Area  is  further 
divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  sections,  which 
serve  the  purposes  of  smaller  administrative  centers 
for  the  various  Installations  in  the  particular 
geographical  area  concerned. 

On  most  Air  Ministry  stations  of  any  size,  a  small 
permanent  party  type  maintenance  staff  Is  assigned, 
under  direction  of  a  Clerk  of  the  Works  and  a  Station 
Engineer.  The  size  of  this  staff  depends  on  the  volume 
of  work  anticipated  for  the  Installation  involved,  and 
Is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
so  as  to  cope  with  the  bulk  of  projects  that  normally 
arise  in  routine  maintenance  operations. 

In  this  organization,  the  Clerk  of  the  Works 
serves  as  an  administrative  engineer,  and  in  this  dual 
responsibility,  supervises  overall  administration  of 
the  maintenance  personnel  assigned  to  the  base,  as  well 
as  being  directly  responsible  for  all  civil  engineering 


type  maintenance,  i.e.,  buildings,  sewage,  plumbing, 
etc. 

The  station  engineer  is  directly  responsible  for 
all  mechanical  and  electrical  type  maintenance,  i.e., 
heating  and  hot  water,  power  and  lights,  etc. 

Generally  speaking,  this  staff  handles  the  bulk  of  the 
day  to  day  recurring  maintenance,  but  their  capability 
is  augmented  as  necessary  by  additional  Air  Ministry 
forces  or  by  private  contracts. 

Where  major  construction  is  being  implemented  on  a 
station,  the  Superintending  Engineer  usually  assigns  a 
Resident  Engineer  to  the  base  Involved.  The  Resident 
Engineer  monitors  and  generally  supervises  the  overall 
base  construction  program,  and  in  fact,  represents  the 
Superintending  Engineer.  The  Resident  Engineer  does 
not  assume  responsibilities  for  base  maintenance,  but 
in  his  overall  capacity,  assumes  the  position  of 
general  liaison  officer  for  all  construction  type 
activity  on  the  base. 


APPENDIX  C:  Standard  Operation  Procedure.  Engineer  Section, 
Eighth  Air  Porce  (71) 


This  appendix  su— arizes  the  main  points  o£  the 
Standard  Operating  Procedures  for  AAF  engineering  activities 
in  the  UK  written  in  1945. 


1.  CONSTRUCTION 


a.  GENERAL 

The  execution  of  construction  and  maintenance  work 
for  the  Eighth  Air  Porce ,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  XVI 1 1 ,  Joint  Organization  and 
Maintenance  Agreement  (U.S.)  S.D.  348  Air  Ministry/  is 
a  responsibility  of  Air  Ministry  exercised  through  the 
Vorks  Directorate.  The  Chief  Engineer/  Communications 
Zone  (formerly  SOS  (Supply  of  Services)),  ETOUSA 
(European  Theater  of  Operations  US  Army)  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  supervising  all  construction 
activities  for  the  European  Theater  of  Operations. 
Aviation  Engineer  Battalions  and  other  US  troops  under 
the  control  of  the  Chief  Engineer  are  utilized  to 
assist  the  Air  Ministry  Works  Directorate  in  the 
execution  of  construction  work  for  the  Eighth  Air 
Porce .... 


b.  PROCEDURE 

The  Eighth  Air  Porce  .  .  .  being  responsible  for 
the  technical  supervision  of  all  construction  carries 
out  this  responsibility  by  maintaining  constant  liaison 
with  and  coordination  between  Eighth  Air  Porce 
Headquarters  lower  echelon  command  Headquarters,  and 
the  construction  agencies.  .  .  .  The  Engineer  of 
Eighth  Air  Porce  is  also  responsible  for  the  processing 
of  all  requests  for  new  construction,  land,  or  existing 
facilities  and  for  the  proper  coordination  with  the 
various  staff  sections  of  this  Headquarters  concerned. 
He  further  assists  in  the  preparation  of  new  plans  of 
operation  or  in  studies  of  field  conditions  in  so  far 
as  they  require  changes  or  additions  to  existing 
facilities . 


All  construction  within  the  accepted  Air  Ministry 
standards  and  scales  o£  allowances  ...  is  performed 
automatically.  .  .  .  (An  explanation  o£  the  procedure 
£or  requesting  work  above  the  scales  o£  allowances 
followed. 1 

Requests  for  all  new  construction  that  are  above 
the  approved  scales  of  allowances  .  .  .  have  to  be 
submitted  through  command  channels  to  Air  Ministry  for 
approval.  ...  (An  example  of  an  requirement  above  the 
standard  allowance  followed.] 

Many  requests  for  minor  alterations  and 
construction  are  handled  directly  either  between  the 
station  and  the  Air  Ministry  Clerk  of  Works  or  between 
Command  Headquarters  and  the  District  Engineer,  CZ 
(Communications  Zone],  ETOUSA.  Expediting  problems  are 
handled  by  the  Engineer  of  Eighth  Air  Force  directly 
with  the  Engineers,  CZ,  ETOUSA.  ... 

Records,  charts  and  other  construction  progress 
data  is  prepared  by  the  Engineer  Section  and  maintained 
up  to  date.  .  .  . 

All  construction  required  is  based  on  and 
controlled  by  various  directives  issued  from  Air 
Ministry,  War  Department,  OCB  (Office  of  the  Chief 
Engineer],  ETOUSA,  USSTAF  (United  States  Strategic  Air 
Forces]  and  Eighth  Air  Force.  ...  (A  list  of 
applicable  policy  letters  and  standards  followed. I 


2.  ENGINEER  SUPPLY 


...  In  the  European  Theater  of  Operations  the  supply 
of  all  materials  except  Air  Corps  Supply  for  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  is  the  responsibility  of  Headquarters,  Communi cat ions 
Zone  (formerly  Services  of  Supply).  Engineer  supplies  are 
processed  by  the  Supply  Division,  OCB,  CZ,  ETOUSA,  the  Air 
Forces  and  Ground  Forces  obtaining  their  need  through  that 
agency.  .  .  .  (The  regulation  describing  the  general  policy 
followed. ] 

The  responsibility  for  the  procurement  of  all  supplies 
for  the  Eighth  Air  Force  is  that  of  the  Commanding  General, 
VIII  Air  Force  Service  Command.  .  .  .  The  Engineer  Supply 
Officer  of  VIII  Air  Force  Service  Command  is  the  Engineer 
Supply  Officer  for  the  Eighth  Air  Porce  and  is  responsible 
for  the  procurement  of  all  Engineer  supplies.  .  .  .  (The 
procedure  for  submitting  reports  followed.] 


3.  MAINTENANCE 


Under  the  provisions  of  Section  XLIII  Joint 
Organization  and  Maintenance  (U.s.)  agreement  the  Air 
Ministry,  Works  Directorate  is  responsible  for  maintenance 
of  all  USAAF  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Chief  Engineer,  Communications  Zone  (formerly 
Services  of  Supply),  ETOUSA,  has  been  charged  with  direct 
American  responsibility  to  the  Theater  Commander  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  stations  occupied  by  the  United  States 
troops.  Insofar  as  the  Air  Force  stations  are  concerned 
this  responsibility  Is  carried  out  by  first  step 
coordination  with  all  British  agencies  engaged  in  this 
activity  and  by  assisting  with  extraordinary  maintenance  by 
making  use  of  the  American  troop  personnel  available  for 
this  work. 

The  maintenance  of  stations  in  the  Eighth  Air  force  is 
coordinated  for  the  Commanding  General  by  the  Engineer  Staff 
Section.  This  involves  liaison  and  lose  relationship  with 
all  agencies  engaged  in  this  activity.  .  .  . 

a.  British  Personnel. 

(1)  Air  Ministry  Works  Directorate,  Including 
Superintending  Engineers,  Section  Officers,  Clerks  of 
Works  and  other  direct  Air  Ministry  employes  (sicl. 

(2)  Air  Ministry  maintenance  contractors  .  .  . 

(3)  Air  Ministry  construction  contractors. 

(4)  RAF  Works  Squadrons. 

(5)  Personnel  and  contractors  of  other  Ministries 
of  the  British  Government  (l.e.  Ministry  of  War 
Transport) . 

b.  American  Troop  Personnel. 

(1)  Engineer  or  other  troops  attached  to  CZ, 
ETOUSA.  (Engineer  Aviation  Battalions,  etc.). 

(2)  Station  Air  Corps  troops. 

The  work  of  all  these  agencies  is  reviewed  and  coordinated 
by  this  staff  section  in  order  to  assure  the  Commanding 
General  that  all  stations  are  maintained  to  the  fullest 
operational  efficiency  possible.  .  .  .  The  always  present 
shortage  of  materials,  materiel  and  personnel  available  for 
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this  work  brings  to  bear  the  constant  need  for  full  study  of 
all  maintenance  requirements. 

Assisting  this  staff  by  way  of  technical  channels  .  .  . 
are  the  Engineer  Staff  sections  at  each  Division  or  Command. 


Maintenance  work  on  stations  may  be  divided  for  a  first 
analysis  as  follows: 

a.  Maintenance  of  all  technical  buildings,  living  and 
messing  accommodations,  roads,  etc.,  all  station 
facilities  except  the  actual  landing  field,  perimeter 
track  and  hards tandlngs . 

b.  Maintenance  of  the  airfield. 

The  work  Indicated  in  a.  above  can  ordinarily  be 
accomplished  by  the  staff  of  the  Clerk  of  Works, 
assisted  according  to  local  agreements,  if  necessary, 
by  station  troop  personnel.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
Clerk  of  Works  supplies  the  materials  and  equipment 
required.  If  there  is  considerable  work  of  this  nature 
to  be  accomplished  the  Clerk  of  Works  .  .  .  has  a 
maintenance  contract  initiated.  Under  the  provisions 
of  these  contracts  the  Clerk  of  Works  is  normally 
empowered  to  have  45  men  available  for  this  function. 

In  some  Instances  the  construction  contractor  may  be 
recalled  to  the  station  if  satisfactory  arrangements 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  above  method. 

The  progress  of  all  the  normal  maintenance  is  closely 
watched  by  the  Station  Utilities  Officer  and  the  Engineer 
staff  of  the  Division  or  Command  concerned.  .  .  . 

In  the  second  category  .  .  .  are  found  problems  of  the 
same  kind  only  of  a  more  extensive  nature.  The  intimate 
relation  between  the  status  of  facilities  on  the  airfield 
and  the  operational  efficiency  of  the  station  gives 
paramount  importance  to  this  work.  The  problem  is  further 
complicated  as  follows: 

a.  Initial  construction  of  many  stations  was 
accomplished  when  time  was  the  dominant,  critical 
factor  making  it  necessary  to  use  poor  grades  of 
materials  and  unskilled  labor. 

b.  The  original  designs  did  not  fully  anticipate  the 
heavy  loadings  nor  the  amount  of  traffic  to  which  these 
facilities  are  now  subjected. 
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These  two  factors  have  resulted  in  rapid  deterioration 
of  much  of  the  construction  -  for  example  there  are  at 
present  23  stations  where  part  or  all  of  the  perimeter 
tracks  are  being  or  must  soon  be  overlaid  with  eight  inches 
of  concrete. 

c.  The  resources  -  materials,  equipment  and  labor  - 
available  for  maintenance  are  strictly  limited. 

d.  All  work  must  be  closely  coordinated  with  station 
flying.  It  is  necessary  to  interfere  as  little  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  with  operations  while  the  work  is 
in  progress. 

Airfield  maintenance  is  accomplished  by  the  several 
agencies  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  above  for 
the  maintenance  of  other  facilities  and  ancillaries.  .  .  . 
The  Engineer  Aviation  Battalions  and  the  larger  contractors 
are  now  employed  almost  exclusively  on  this  type  of 
maintenance . 

The  most  important  duties  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  airfield  maintenance  are  as  follows: 

a.  Periodically  visit  the  stations  in  all  Commands 
and  Divisions  to  .  .  .  (verify]  that  the  methods  being 
employed  are  to  the  best  operation  interest  of  the 
Eighth  Air  Force,  that  all  work  is  of  a  sufficiently 
high  standard  to  warrant  the  expense  to  operational 
efficiency  during  progress,  .  .  . 

b.  Regularly  review  the  status  of  all  airfields  by 
means  of  reports  submitted  by  the  stations.  .  .  . 

c.  Maintain  contact  with  USSTAF,  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  CZ,  ETOUSA  and  Air  Ministry  in  regard 
to  the  overall  maintenance  program.  .  .  . 

Over  and  above  the  aforementioned  work  and  procedure, 
with  highest  priority  of  all,  is  that  maintenance  required 
as  a  result  of  enemy  action  or  other  emergencies.  Each 
District  Engineer  has  been  instructed  by  the  Chief  Engineer, 
CZ,  ETOUSA,  to  have  a  workable  plan  ready  for  repairing  all 
stations  in  event  of  such  emergencies.  .  .  . 

The  objective  of  all  staff  maintenance  work  performed 
by  this  section  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  to 
Insure  always  that  the  status  of  every  facility  on  all 
stations  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force  is  maintained  in  such  a 
state  that  full  utilization  may  be  made  of  it  in  carrying 
out  the  combat  mission. 
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4.  UTILITIES 


Utilities  is  a  combination  of  construction  and 
maintenance  work  on  the  stations.  .  .  .  Utilities  Officers 
.  .  .  are  the  agents  responsible  for  coordination  of  all 
construction  and  maintenance  and  work  in  process  or 
anticipated  on  their  respective  stations.  .  .  . 

The  Station  utilities  Officer  is  responsible  for 
supervising  the  activities  of  Air  Corps  troop  labor  used  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Clerk  of  Vorks  Staff  when  necessary. 

The  varied  duties  of  a  utilities  officer  make  it  most 
necessary  that  he  be  sufficiently  versed  in  engineer  and 
construction  problems  as  well  as  have  an  all  around  working 
knowledge  of  plumbing,  carpentry,  electricity,  sewage  and 
drainage  and  other  problems.  He  must  be  acquainted  with 
normal  Engineer  supply  channels.  .  .  . 


5.  FIRE  FIGHTING 


.  .  .  (Basic  fire  protection  regulations  and  standards 
were  not  listed]  All  airdromes  built  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  planned  and  constructed  to  R.A.F.  standards  (with  minor 
exceptions);  in  effect  the  stations  are  Air  Ministry 
property  leased  by  the  USAAF.  Fire  protection  equipment  and 
fire  prevention  methods  are  consequently  based  on  RAF  and 
Air  Ministry  scales  of  equipment  and  standards  of 
precautionary  methods.  .  .  .  (Procedures  for  reporting 
fires,  equipment  authorizations,  and  duties  followed.) 


6.  SNOW  REMOVAL 


.  .  .  (The  governing  publications  were  not  listed)  In 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  a 
typical  airdrome  of  325, 0S0  square  yards  of  runway  and 
perimeter  track  covered  with  one  inch  of  snow  will  require  a 
mass  of  approximately  9000  cubic  yards  of  snow  to  be  moved 
an  average  distance  of  sixty  feet.  .  .  .  (Materials  and 
equipment  listing  followed.) 

Normally  snow  removal  is  the  duty  of  the  station 
utilities  officer  although  provision  is  made  .  .  .  for 
securing  assistance  from  SOS  troops  or  other  nearby 
airfields  in  cases  of  emergency. 
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APPENDIX  D.  Minor  Maintenance  and  Minor  Works  Services 
Arrangement  on  USAF  Installations  In  the  UK 
( 26 : 344-346 ) 


This  appendix  describes  the  procedures  used  by  the 
British  civil  engineering  organization  to  accomplish  minor 
maintenance  and  services  on  USAF  installations  in  the  UK. 


Minor  Maintenance  (under  S2SS):  A  blanket  Notice 
To  Proceed,  stating  the  availability  of  funds,  will  be 
Issued  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  by  the  Base 
Contracting  officer  on  a  quarterly  basis.  As  in  the 
Military  Construction  Program,  Air  Ministry  takes  every 
possible  measure  to  insure  that  this  amount  is  not 
exceeded  without  prior  approval  from  the  Base 
Contracting  Officer. 

Minor  Works  Services  (over  The  Base 

Contracting  Officer  will  issue  an  individual  Notice  To 
Proceed  for  projects  as  they  arise.  This  notice  will 
be  supported  by  a  USAF  Form  327  (Work  Order) 
accompanied  by  detailed  plans  and  specifications.  The 
notice  will  further  specify  the  amount  of  funds 
authorized,  based  on  preliminary  cost  estimates 
furnished  by  the  Base  AIO  (Air  Installation  Officer). 

If  the  cost  estimating  is  beyond  the  capability  of 
the  AIO  staff,  appropriate  details  will  be  furnished  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Works  who  will  see  that  qualified  Air 
Ministry  Staff  prepare  a  valid  cost  estimate.  After 
review  of  this  cost  estimate  by  the  Base  AIO,  it  will 
be  submitted  with  the  previously  mentioned  USAF  Form 
327. 


Upon  receipt  of  the  Notice  To  Proceed  and 
supporting  documents,  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  will 
Indicate  acceptance  of  the  project,  and  notify  the  Base 
Contracting  Officer  of  anticipated  dates  for  starting 
and  completion  of  the  construction. 

Channels  for  approval  authority  are: 

1.  Services  estimated  as  costing  less  than 
SIS. BBS  may  be  jointly  approved  at  Base 
Level . 
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2.  Services  estimated  as  costing  more  than 
$10,000  but  not  over  $40,000  mist  be 
approved  by  Headquarters  TAP  (Third  Air 
Porce]  and  the  Air  Ministry  Chief  Engineer, 
attached  to  Hqs  TAP. 

3.  Services  estiaated  as  costing  in  excess  of 
$40,000  will  be  approved  at  Hqs  TAP  and  also 
forwarded  to  Air  Ministry  for  final  approval. 


Reimbursement  to  Air  Ministry  for  services 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Maintenance  Arrangement  will  be  on  the  basis  of  total 
certified  costs.  Reimbursement  is  smde  for  the 
following  items: 

1.  Expenditures  for  labor  directly  empl;oyed  by 
the  Air  Ministry  Works  Directorate. 

2.  Value  of  mater ials  issued  by  the  Air  Ministry 
Works  Directorate  plus  the  standard  rate  for 
initial  carriage  costs  to  depots  (the  standard 
rate  was  2  percent  as  of  June  30,  19551. 

3.  Expenditures  in  respect  of  contractor's 
accounts  as  paid  by  Air  Ministry  on  behalf 
of  USAF  projects. 

4.  Departmental  expense  at  15\. 
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APPENDIX  B.  3AF  HQ  APCB  Organization  (1951.  1959,  and  1962) 


This  appendix  lists  the  cesponsibilities  and 
illustrates  an  organization  chart  (Figure  E-l)  of  the  HQ  3AF 
APCE  organization  in  1951,  an  organization  chart  for  the  HQ 
3AF  APCE  organization  in  1959  (Figure  B-2),  and  a  functional 
description  and  organization  chart  (Figure  E-3)  for  HQ  3AF 
AFCE  for  1962. 


HQ  3AF  APCB  Organization  Functional  Description,  1951  (37). 


1.  ACS  (Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  1  MATERIEL 

Coordinating  staff  responsibility  for  natters 
pertaining  to  supply,  maintenance,  transportation, 
installations,  and  services. 


2.  DIRECTOR  OF  INSTALLATIONS 


(Responsible  for  coordinating  with  the  Air  Ministry  and 
performing  the  following  activities  related  to 
installations:  master  planning,  engineering,  construction, 
real  estate,  maintenance,  design,  costs.  Industrial 
resources,  utilities,  fire  protection,  crash  rescue, 
dependent  housing,  field  districts,  and  Engineer  Aviation 
units.  1 


3.  CONSTRUCTION  DIVISION 


Supervises  and  manages  construction  and  airfield 
development  activities. 

Controls  the  standardization  of  American  and  British 
construction  policies  and  techniques. 

Supervises  preparation  of  construction  programs,  plans, 
estimates,  budgets,  and  cost  data. 

Monitors  master  planning  of  installations. 
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Supervises  preparation  and/or  review  of  construction, 
designs  and  specifications. 

Monitors  construction  projects  for  conformance  to 
progress  and  standards  requirements. 

Controls  and  coordinates  activities  of  installations 
districts  and  areas  of  the  command. 

Monitors  operations  of  Engineer  Aviation  units. 

Reviews  Air  Ministry  construction  claims  for  approval 
or  disapproval. 

Branches:  Construction  Control 

Construction  Operations 
Installations  Representatives 
Engineer  Aviation 


4.  MAIMTBMAMCB  DIVISION 

Supervises  and  manages  building  and  grounds  and 
utilities  activities  in  the  command . 

Controls  the  standardization  of  American  and  British 
maintenance  policies  and  techniques. 

Supervises  preparation  of  maintenance  programs,  plans, 
estimates,  budgets,  contracts  and  cost  data. 

Supervises  preparation  and/or  review  of  maintenance 
designs  and  specifications. 

Renders  technical  and  procedural  assistance  to  field 
agencies  in  preparation  and  processing  of  projects. 

Monitors  aircraft  crash  rescue  and  structural 
firefighting  activities. 

Review  Air  Ministry  maintenance  claims  for  approval  or 
disapproval . 

Branches:  Maintenance  Control 

Maintenance  Operations 
Fire  and  Crash  Rescue 


5.  REALITY  AMP  PLAMS  DIVISION 

Handles  the  procurement  of  real  estate  and  facilities 
and  maintenance  of  records  pertaining  thereto. 


1(8 


Prepares  the  3AP  lnstallations-portion  of  the  USAF 
Program. 

Determines  and  assures  effective  utilization  of  real 
property. 


Supervises  preparation  of 
pertaining  to  installations. 

Supervises  maintenance  of 


current  and  emergency  plans 
installations  inventory. 


Coordinates  all  phases  of  installations  plans  and 
program. 

Monitors  assignment  of  dependent  housing. 

Branches:  Real  Estate 
Plans 

Installations  Programs 
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Pigure  E-l.  HQ  3AF  ARCS  Organization  Chart,  1951  (37:29) 


HQ  3AP/DB  Organization,  1959 


Figure  B-2.  HQ  3AF  AFCB  Organization  Chart,  1959  (320). 
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I  3AF  AFCB  Organization  Functional  Description,  1962 
(310). 


Sixty-four  positions  were  authorized  for  the  HQ  APCB 
organization  in  the  UK:  25  positions  for  the  HQ  USAPB/DBR 
and  39  positions  for  HQ  3AF/DB.  The  responsibilities  for  HQ 
3AF/DB  organization  are: 

1.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (DCS)  civil  Bnglneerlng 


Responsible  to  the  ConMander,  HQ  Third  Air  Force  for 
Managing  and  directing  US  Military  Construction  and  facility 
Maintenance  PrograMs  at  all  US  Porces  installations  in  the 
United  KingdOM.  This  responsibility  includes  the 
preparation  of  prograss,  project  designs,  plans  and 
specifications,  negotiations  of  civil  engineering  Matters 
with  the  British  Air  Ministry  and  other  US  and  foreign 
agencies  as  required,  construction  surveillance  and 
acceptance  of  completed  facilities. 

Responsible  for  technical  direction  of  and  assistance 
to  Base  Civil  Engineers  at  subordinate  levels. 


2.  BHBW8  (Ballistic  Missile  Barlv  Warning  SvsteMl  Project 


Responsible  for  the  control,  management  and  direction 
of  all  Architect-Engineering  and  Construction  functions 
associated  with  Special  Projects. 

Operates  directly  with  Air  Ministry  and  coordinates  all 
InforMation  and  technical  details  of  the  special  project 
facilities.  .  .  .  Projects  in  this  category  will  nornally 
be  those  on  which  design  is  perforsed  by  Air  Ministry 
headquarters,  not  the  Air  Ministry  USAF  office  at  Third  Air 
Force  headquarters,  and  construction  funds  are  provided  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 
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3.  Directorate  of  Facilities  Programs 


Responsible  to  DCS/Civil  Engineer  for  supervision  of 
acquisition  and/or  disposal  of  all  Real  Estate  facilities 
for  US  Forces  use  in  the  UK  through  negotiations  with  Air 
Ministry  and  private  owners  of  property. 

Supervises  the  planning  and  programing  of  facilities 
required  to  carry  out  assigned  Missions  and  coordinates 
construction  program  with  all  units  in  the  UK. 

Supervises  the  establishment  and  implementation  of 
funds  control  over  construction  program  to  insure  that 
construction  is  within  approved  scope  of  funds. 

Directly  responsible  for  negotiating  working 
agreements,  as  required,  with  the  Air  Ministry,  the  Ministry 
of  Aviation  and  other  US  and  foreign  Governmntal  agencies 
covering  all  US  Department  of  Defense  agencies  in  the  UK. 

Acts  as  Executive  Officer  for  the  DCS/Civil 
Engineering. 


a.  Real  Estate  Division 


Responsible  for  planning  clearance,  acquisition, 
inventory  and  disposal  of  real  property  for  all  US 
Forces  in  the  UK  and  other  areas  of  Third  AF  activity, 
through  Air  Ministry;  negotiates  and  draws  up  leases  or 
other  documents  relating  real  property  Interests  with 
private  property  owners. 

Coordinates  at  all  levels  of  USAF  and  host 
governments  for  negotiations  which  affect  real  estate 
interests  and  procedures. 

Acts  on  claim  arising  from  use  of  real  estate 
including  rentals,  leasehold  restorations  and  general 
property  rates. 

Establishes  procedures  for  real  property 
accountability,  inventory  and  reporting  procedures 
throughout  the  UK. 

Insures  that  all  USAF  installations  are  activated, 
designated,  classified  and  assigned  under  USAFE  special 
orders . 

Provides  data  to  assist  in  preparation  of 
financial  plans  and  programs. 
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Acts  as  command  technical  advisor  In  real  estate 
aatters. 

Maintains  real  property  accountable  records  for 
the  US  facilities  in  the  London  area. 


b.  Facilities  Planning  Division 

Responsible  for  programming  facilities  required  to 
carry  out  assigned  Missions  for  units  in  the  Third  Air 
Force,  to  coordinate  construction  programing  of  all 
units  in  the  UK,  Including  Military  Construction 
Program,  Minor  Construction,  Major  Repair  and 
Modifications . 

Monitors  programs  that  are  presented  to  the 
Facility  Utilization  Board  and  makes  recommendations 
regarding  use  of  Base  facilities. 

Responsible  for  planning  and  development  of  all  US 
Forces'  installations  in  the  UK  area.  This 
responsibility  entails  the  collection  of  comprehensive 
requirements,  preparation  of  development  plans  and 
necessary  coordinations  to  effect  the  preparation  of 
approved  master  plans. 


c.  Fiscal  Control  Division 


Responsible  for  establishing  &  implementing  fund 
control  procedures  for  all  Construction  programs  funded 
from  US  military  construction,  minor  new  construction  a 
major  repair,  maintenance  &  operation, 
non -appropriated,  special  a  surplus  commodity  funds. 

Maintains  fiscal  records  pertaining  to  such 
programs . 

Complies  detailed  a  timely  reports  of  fiscal 
status  of  construction  programs. 

Assists  in  review  of  financial  plan. 

Coordinates  fiscal  matters  with  3AP  Comptroller  a 
Hq  USAFB  a  other  agencies  as  required. 

Maintains  cost  records  for  civil  engineering  oaM 
(Operations  and  Maintenance)  work.  .  .  . 
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Responsible  to  the  DCS/Civil  Engineering  for  all 
engineering  and  implementation  of  Military  construction. 
This  includes  the  preparation  of  project  design,  contract 
plans  and  specifications,  negotiating  with  and  issuing 
construction  authorizations  to  the  Air  Ministry, 
construction  surveillance  and  acceptance  of  completed 
facilities.  This  includes  all  engineering  and  technical 
decisions  for  each  construction  project,  coordination  with 
technical  and  using  agencies,  and  final  approval  of  all 
engineering  prior  to  start  of  construction  or  during 
construction  phase. 

Responsible  for  the  control,  management  and  direction 
of  all  Architect-Engineering  and  construction  functions  to 
insure  timely  completion,  technical  sufficiency  and 
compliance  with  USAP  and  British  standards. 

Maintaining  cost  records  and  certifying  claims  for 
payment  submitted  by  Air  Ministry. 


a.  Operations  Division  One 

Responsible  for  coordinating  engineering  and 
technical  criteria  or  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications  to  insure  timely  completion,  technical 
sufficiency,  compliance  with  USAP  and  British  standards 
for  projects  as  assigned  by  Directoz  of  Engineering  & 
Construction. 

Provides  for  surveillance  of  assigned  projects 
under  construction  to  Insure  quality  control  and 
compliance  with  plans  6  specifications;  certification 
of  quarterly  cost  cards;  elimination  of  construction 
impediments. 

On  direct  contracts  responsible  for  inspection  to 
ascertain  that  construction  complies  with  plans  and 

Maintains  project  status  and  records. 

Responsible  for  all  Navald  projects. 


b.  Operations  Division  Two 

Responsible  for  coordinating  engineer  ing  and 
technical  criteria  or  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications  to  insure  timely  completion,  technical 
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sufficiency,  compliance  with  USAP  and  British  standards 
for  projects  as  assigned  by  Director  of  Engineer ing  ft 
Construction. 

Provides  for  surveillance  of  assigned  projects 
under  construction  to  insure  quality  control  and 
compliance  with  plans  ft  specifications;  certification 
of  quarterly  cost  cards;  elimination  of  construction 
impediments . 

On  direct  contracts  responsible  for  inspection  to 
ascertain  that  construction  complies  with  plans  and 
Maintains  project  status  and  records. 

Responsible  for  all  POL  projects. 


c.  Architect  Engineer  t A-Kl  Division  (Title  I 

8gg.Yic.qsl 

Conducts  field  surveys  of  existing  conditions  and 
prepare  definitive  Site  and  Setting-out  drawings. 

Translates  definitive  criteria  and  requirements  to 
suit  local  codes  and  practices,  preparatory  to  issuing 
Design  Instructions. 

Reviews  all  stages  of  Air  Ministry  working 
drawings  to  insure  conformance  with  definitive 
criteria,  standards  of  safety,  economy  of  design,  and 
to  recommend  final  approval  by  USAP. 

Investigates  local  problem  areas  (e.g.  structural 
deficiencies,  utility  inadequacies,  etc)  and  recommend 
remedial  actions. 

Produces  working  drawings,  specifications  and 
Bills  of  Quantities  for  projects  approved  for  direct 
contract  action. 

Develops  technical  specifications  for  the  purchase 
of  USAP -procured  equipment;  review  technical  and 
monetary  sufficiency  of  program  documents. 

Initiates  and  maintains  flow  of  technical 
correspondence  and  engineering  reports. 


4.  Directorate  of  Facilities  Support 


Establishes  procedures  for  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation  and  maintenance  of  real  estate  facilities  and 
utilities  used  by  U8  Forces  in  the  UK. 

Monitors  facility  repair  and  modification  work  at  US 
Installations  in  the  UK. 

Provides  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  US  military 
units  in  the  UK. 

Acts  as  contact  agent  with  Air  Ministry  and  other 
British  Government  agencies  on  Facility  Maintenance  and 
Utility  Operation  matters. 

Directs  and  monitors  Plre  Prevention  Programs  for  US 
activities  in  the  UK. 

Performs  staff  visits  .  .  . 

Provides  engineering  support  and  technical  supervision 
to  the  Base  Civil  Bngineer  for  the  London  Area. 


a .  Maintenance  Division 


Bxercises  staff  control  over  all  Civil 
Engineering,  Maintenance  6  Operations  activities  at  US 
facilities  in  the  UK. 

Establishes  procedures  for  repairs  and 
modifications,  recurrent  routine  and  preventative 
maintenance  of  Real  Estate  facilities,  custodial 
services,  trash  collection  and  insect/rodent  control. 
Provides  contact  with  Air  Ministry  on  such  matters  for 
all  USAF  Forces  in  the  UK. 

Reviews  OAK  projects  for  technical  sufficiency  and 
monitors  progress. 

Monitors  the  accomplishment  of  Maintenance  and 
Operation  of  facilities  through  regular  staff  visits  to 
Third  AF  subordinate  units. 
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b.  London  Area  Support  Division 

Responsible  for  Civil  Bngineering  activities  at 
facilities  in  the  London  Area,  including  repairs, 
modifications,  recurrent  and  preventative  maintenance, 
custodial  services,  trash  and  refuse  collections, 
insect  control  and  fire  prevention. 

Prepares  work  orders  and  Monitors  progress. 

Coordinates  Civil  Bngineering  matters  and  vork 
schedules  with  using  agencies. 


c.  Fire  Prevention  Division 


Responsible  for  Fire  Prevention,  training  and 
inspection  of  structural  facilities.  Fire  and 
Crash/Rescue  training,  inspection,  utilization  and 
operation  of  firefighting  equipment,  and  coordination 
of  USAF  firefighting  activities,  where  necessary,  with 
British  Governmental  Agencies  and  Civilian  Fire 
Departments . 

Responsibilities  accomplished  through  regular 
scheduled  and  special  staff  visits  to  US  installations 
in  the  UK. 
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Figure  1-3.  HQ  3A7  AFC8  Organization  Chart,  1962  (310). 
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This  appendix  lists  the  average  base  level  APCB  Manning 
In  the  UK  fron  1962  to  1980  (Table  P-1),  an  organization 
chart  for  an  APCB  base  level  unit  In  1962  (Plgure  P-1),  and 
a  functional  description  and  organization  chart  for  an  APCB 
base  level  unit  In  1980  (Plgure  P-2). 


Table  F-l 


Average  Manning  of  3AF  Base  Level  AFCE  Units, 
1962-1980  (74-98,  100-205,  211-304). 


AUTHOR I  ZED/ ASSIGNED 


PERIOD  OFFICER  EMLI STEP*  CIVILIAN  TOTAL 


Jan-Jun 

62 

3 

/ 

3 

130 

/ 

120 

28 

/ 

23 

161 

/ 

129 

Jul-Dec 

62 

3 

/ 

2 

123 

/ 

121 

28 

/ 

27 

154 

/ 

131 

Jan-Jun 

63 

3 

/ 

2 

116 

/ 

112 

23 

/ 

20 

142 

/ 

121 

Jul-Dec 

63 

3 

/ 

2 

84 

/ 

87 

23 

/ 

18 

110 

/ 

96 

Jan-Jun 

64 

3 

/ 

3 

93 

/ 

101 

18 

/ 

18 

114 

/ 

111 

Jul-Dec 

64 

3 

/ 

3 

94 

/ 

95 

17 

/ 

15 

114 

/ 

105 

Jan-Jun 

65 

2 

/ 

3 

99 

/ 

94 

11 

/ 

11 

112 

/ 

104 

Jul-Dec 

65 

2 

/ 

3 

98 

/ 

90 

11 

/ 

11 

111 

/ 

100 

Jan-Jun 

66 

2 

/ 

2 

98 

/ 

92 

11 

/ 

11 

111 

/ 

101 

Jul-Dec 

66 

3 

/ 

2 

105 

/ 

106 

8 

/ 

12 

116 

/ 

115 

Jan-Jun 

67 

2 

/ 

3 

99 

/ 

106 

11 

/ 

11 

112 

/ 

116 

Jul-Dec 

67 

2 

/ 

3 

100 

/ 

99 

10 

/ 

10 

112 

/ 

109 

Jan-Jun 

68 

2 

/ 

3 

99 

/ 

103 

10 

/ 

10 

111 

/ 

113 

Jul-Dec 

68 

2 

/ 

2 

99 

/ 

100 

11 

/ 

11 

112 

/ 

109 

Jan-Jun 

69 

2 

/ 

2 

102 

/ 

98 

11 

/ 

10 

115 

/ 

107 

Jul-Dec 

69 

3 

/ 

2 

104 

/ 

89 

10 

/ 

10 

117 

/ 

98 

Jan-Jun 

70 

3 

/ 

3 

111 

/ 

95 

15 

/ 

11 

129 

/ 

105 

Jul-Dec 

70 

4 

/ 

4 

115 

/ 

94 

18 

/ 

14 

137 

/ 

105 

Jan-Jun 

71 

4 

/ 

5 

123 

/ 

98 

17 

/ 

15 

144 

/ 

110 

Jul-Dec 

71 

4 

/ 

4 

124 

/ 

107 

19 

/ 

17 

147 

/ 

118 

Jan-Jun 

72 

4 

/ 

4 

126 

/ 

124 

23 

/ 

20 

153 

/ 

135 

Jul-Dec 

72 

4 

/ 

6 

126 

/ 

124 

24 

/ 

21 

154 

/ 

137 

Jan-Jun 

73 

4 

/ 

4 

131 

/ 

126 

27 

/ 

22 

162 

/ 

137 

Jul-Dec 

73 

4 

/ 

5 

122 

/ 

117 

25 

/ 

22 

151 

/ 

129 

Jan-Jun 

74 

4 

/ 

5 

122 

/ 

111 

26 

/ 

25 

152 

/ 

123 

Jul-Dec 

74 

4 

/ 

4 

127 

/ 

113 

29 

/ 

26 

160 

/ 

124 

Jan-Jun 

75 

4 

/ 

3 

132 

/ 

115 

25 

/ 

21 

161 

/ 

125 

Jul-Dec 

75 

3 

/ 

3 

123 

/ 

110 

30 

/ 

28 

156 

/ 

120 

Jan-Jun 

76 

4 

/ 

4 

133 

/ 

115 

29 

/ 

27 

166 

/ 

126 

Jul-Dec 

76 

4 

/ 

4 

122 

/ 

116 

28 

/ 

27 

154 

/ 

127 

Jan-Jun 

77 

4 

/ 

4 

122 

/ 

116 

28 

/ 

26 

158 

/ 

137 

Jul-Dec 

77 

4 

/ 

4 

131 

/ 

127 

30 

/ 

26 

165 

/ 

138 

Jan-Jun 

78 

5 

/ 

5 

130 

/ 

125 

30 

/ 

28 

165 

/ 

137 

Jul-Dec 

78 

5 

/ 

5 

128 

/ 

125 

33 

/ 

31 

166 

/ 

137 

Jan-Jun 

79 

5 

/ 

5 

130 

/ 

126 

28 

/ 

26 

163 

/ 

138 

Jul-Dec 

79 

6 

/ 

6 

128 

/ 

127 

32 

/ 

30 

166 

/ 

140 

Jan-Jun 

80 

6 

/ 

6 

134 

/ 

131 

29 

/ 

28 

169 

/ 

144 

•NOTE:  Fire  Department  military  manning  throughout  this 
period  was  approximately  70  enlisted  personnel 
authorized  and  assigned.  s 


Figure  F-l.  3AP  Base  Level  AFCB  Organization  Chart,  1962 
(74). 
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ARCS  organization,  1980 


Kay  organizational  changes  included  in  the  revised 
U8AFKR  85-3,  14  March  1980,  fro*  the  base  level  ARCS 
organization  in  1962  were  (208): 


Financial  Managenent  Branch  (DEB)  was  established  and 
took  over  Cost  Accounting  .  .  .  (and)  Resource 
advisor  (duties). 

Engineering  contract  Managenent  Branch  (DEE)  was 
established  to  Monitor  all  projects.  .  .  . 
Construction  Managenent  .  .  .  Real  Property,  site 
Developnent,  and  Contract  Planning. 

Operations  and  Maintenance  (DBM)  .  .  .  (assuned  the 
responsibility  for)  the  work  order  and  Inservice  Vork 
Plan  Functions  .  .  .  (in)  Production  Coordination. 

The  Housing  Office,  Plre  Protection  ,  and 
Collocated  Operational  Bases  (COBs)  and  Plans  Branches 
reaalned  unchanged. 


SQUADRON  COMMANDER/ 
BASE  CIVIL  ENGINEER 


Figure  F-2.  3AF  Base  Level  APCB  Organization  Chart,  1980 
(208). 
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APPENDIX  G:  Preventative  Maintenance  (PH)  Scheme  In  the  UK 
(43). 

This  appendix  describes  the  order  that  the  Air  Ministry 
published  to  lapleaent  the  Preventative  Maintenance  (PM) 
Program  on  3AF  Installations  in  1962. 
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D.G.W.  ORDERS 


A. 1674 


"A"  3 HR IBS 

A, 1674  ~  PLANNED  PREVENTATIVE  MAINTENANCE  ON  STATIOMS 
OCCUPIED  BY  U.8.  FORCES  (HOME  ONLY) 

(122/D.  OP  V. 2 ) 


1 .  Intention 

It  is  Intended  to  Institute  a  system  of  preventative 
Maintenance  (additional  to  that  which  already  exists  for 
MAE  (Mechanical  and  electrical]  installations)  on  certain 
stations  occupied  by  US  Forces  as  froM  1st  July  1962.  This 
will  be  accoMplished  by  setting  up  inspection  and  working 
teaMs  who  will  be  eMployed  perManently  on  a  pre-determined 
cycle  of  inspection  and  repair. 

2.  Method  and  Costing 

Preventative  Maintenance  will  be  carried  out  by 
Directly  EMployed  Labour  (DELI;  but  pending  recruitaent  of 
the  full  numbers  of  DEL  required,  day-work  labour  froa  Term 
Contractors  My  be  eMployed.  .  .  . 

3 .  Compos it ion  and  Humber  of  Teass 

The  number  of  teaas  per  station  and  their  composition 
will  vary  to  Met  the  requirements  of  Individual  stations, 
but  a  typical  team  would  consist  of:- 

1  PoreMn  of  Trades 

2  Carpenters 
1  Plumber 

1  Painter/Glazier 
1  Electrician 
1  Semi-skilled  Labourer 
1  MT  (Motor  Transport!  Driver/HandyMn 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  station  there  will  be  1-7  such 
teaM.  Actual  numbers  and  composition  will  be  detailed  by 
the  Superintending  Engineer  of  the  Works  Area  concerned  in 
collaboration  with  the  USAP  Base  Civil  Engineer,  who  will 
have  a  Representative  with  each  team. 

4.  U8AP  Service  TeaM 

The  USAP  reserve  the  right  to  employ  TeaM  composed 
entirely  of  USAP  Service  personnel  in  certain  areas  on 
stations  where  suitable  personnel  exist.  There  will  be  no 
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AMWD  (Air  Ministry  Works  Directorate)  participation  in  such 
teams . 

5 .  Operation  of  Scheme 

Bach  team  will  be  assigned  a  pre-determined  zone  of 
their  station  and  work  will  be  planned  so  that  every 
building  and  facility  in  that  zone  is  visited  on  a 
ninety-day  cycle.  Normal  action  will  be  for  the  Foreman  of 
Trades  and  Base  civil  Engineer's  Representative  to  inspect 
the  building  or  facility  to  decide  what  requires  to  be  done 
and  then  to  issue  specific  written  instructions  to  the 
follow-up  work  team  as  to  the  work  to  be  perforaed.  During 
the  inspection  note  will  also  be  taken  of  any  ltea  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  station  aaintenance  contractor.  The 
Foreaan  of  trades  and  the  Base  Civil  Engineer's 
Representative  will  carry  out  a  subsequent  joint  inspection 
to  ensure  that  the  job  has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

6.  Scope  and  Limitations  -  see  also  para.  11 

Work  carried  out  by  teams  will  be  limited  to  genuine 
"preventative  maintenance"  work  estimated  to  take  not  more 
than  three  hours  per  job;  larger  jobs  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  station  maintenance  contractor.  Exceptional  teams  may 
be  called  on  to  deal  with  "trouble  calls"  in  cases  of  real 
emergency  when  the  station  maintenance  contractor  has  no 
suitable  facilities  and  immediate  action  is  required. 

7 .  Authorization  bv  BCE  (Base  Civil  Engineer). 

Authorized  Directly  Employed  Labour  is  covered  by  the 
bulk  annual  AF  Form  327  issued  by  the  Base  Civil  Engineer. 

.  .  .  When,  however,  day-work  labour  is  ordered  by  RAF 
Form  1261  to  be  furnished  by  term  contractors  to  bring  these 
teams  up  to  strength,  separate  RAF  Forms  5653  will  be 
raised  by  the  Base  Civil  Engineer. 

8 .  Materials  and  Stores 

Materials  and  Stores  required  will  normally  be  supplied 
by  the  USAF  who  will  also  provide  a  trailer  for  their 
transport  and  the  Base  Civil  Engineer  will  be  responsible 
for  all  control  and  accounting  for  these  stores.  .  .  . 
However,  the  Resident  Works  Engineer  may  have  to  take  local 
purchase  action  within  his  powers  for  certain  eamrgent  (sic) 
items  not  available  from  USAF  sources  and  in  such  case 
normal  AMWD  accounting  action  will  be  followed. 
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9 .  Toola 


Tradesmen  will  provide  their  own  personal  tools.  .  .  . 
Power-driven  hand  tools  will  be  provided  by  AMWD. 

10.  Transport 

A  prime  mover  will  be  provided  by  Air  Ministry  for  each 
team,  to  transport  the  Members  and  their  tools  about  the 
station  and  tow  the  Stores  Trailer  provided  by  the  USAP. 

The  USAP  will  be  responsible  Cor  the  security  of  the 
trailer  and  its  contents. 

11 .  MSB  and  H*v  Installations 


The  system  will  apply  also  to  MSB  and  H&V  (heating  and 
ventilation)  installations  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
periodic  inspection  and  repair  of  installed  services  in 
buildings  and  facilities.  .  .  .  The  existing  MSB  planned 
maintenance  system  will  continue  to  operate  as  before  for 
MSB  Plant  and  Installations.  Existing  methods  for  the 
maintenance  of  HSV  Plant  and  Installations  will  also 
continue  as  hitherto.  The  maintenance  of  POL  Installations 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  MSB  planned  maintenance 
system  and  will  not  coate  within  the  orbit  of  this 
preventative  maintenance  scheme. 

12.  Control  of  Teams 


The  Resident  Works  Engineer  will  appoint  an  officer  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  operation  of  this  scheme.  This 
Officer  will  detail  the  programme  of  work  to  be  carried  out 
as  requested  by  the  Base  Civil  Engineer  ...  All  teams 
will  report  to  him  first  thing  every  morning  for 
instructions . 

13.  Access  to  Buildings 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  USAP  Base  Civil 
Engineer,  after  consultation  with  the  AMWD  Appointed 
Officer,  to  arrange  a  programme  for  access  to  buildings  both 
for  the  inspection  and  the  working  party. 

14 .  Accommodation 

Existing  AMWD  accoamodation  on  stations  may  be 
Inadequate  for  the  greatly  increased  numbers  of  DEL 
Involved.  At  an  early  date,  therefore,  the  Resident  Works 
Engineer  should  review  the  existing  accommodation.  Including 
canteen  arrangements,  and  submit  a  scheme  to  the  Base  Civil 
Engineer  for  any  Improvements  or  extensions  required  for 
approval  and  funding.  This  should  be  treated  as  a  matter  of 
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urgency,  since  It  will  not  be  possible  to  implement  this 
scheme  until  suitable  accommodation  is  available  on  the 
station. 

15.  Documentation 


The  USAP  operation  of  the  preventative  maintenance 
programme  will  be  governed  by  US  Air  Porce  Directive 
AFM  85-2  Preventative  Maintenance  (December  1961)  as 
modified  by  a  Supplement  which  will  be  issued  by 
Headquarters,  Third  Air  Porce.  Copies  of  the  Manual  and 
Supplement  will  be  furnished  to  each  RVB  (Resident  Works 
engineer).  Under  these  procedures  Base  Civil  Engineers  will 
be  required  to  keep  Records  Cards  for  all  buildings  and 
facilities  on  their  Base.  Base  Civil  Engineers  should 
accordingly  be  permitted  to  obtain  any  information  they 
require  for  the  compilation  of  their  Record  Cards  from  the 
detail  sheets  or  similar  records  maintained  by  AMWD  for  the 
maior  items  of  MSB  or  H(heat)  Plant. 


AIR  MINISTRY 
1st  JUNE,  1962 


W.O.M.  ANDERSON 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL  OP  WORKS 
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appendix  H:  3 AT  Base  Level  AFCE  Reduction  Teat  In  the  UK 
(62). 

This  appendix  describes  the  base  level  manning  in  the 
UK  for  the  APCE  reduction  test  at  RAF  Bentwaters  and  RAF 
Lakenheath.  in  1962. 


Management 

Base  Civil  Engineer  (BCE) ,  Major  5525 

1  LWR  (Local  Vage  Rate  British  civilian)  Steno,  70450 

Performs  stenographic  services  for  the  BCE;  prepares 
correspondence  for  the  organization. 

1  Administration  Supervisor,  TSgt,  70270 

Supervises  the  management  unit  control  distribution  of 
all  administration  matters  pertaining  to  the  BCE; 
monitors  classified  information;  acts  as  reports 
control  monitor. 

1  LWR  Accountant,  67170 

Verifies  and  controls  all  Air  Ministry  expenditures; 
prepares  financial  and  accounting  report  and  assists  in 
the  development  of  financial  plan. 

1  LWR  Real  Property  Clerk,  70270 

Maintains  real  property  records  and  prepares  reports 
for  the  real  property;  maintains  record  of  facility 
utilization;  takes  administrative  action  on 
redeslgnatlon  of  facilities. 

1  LWR  Clerk  Typist,  70250 

Maintains  central  files  for  the  organization;  maintains 
directives  and  publications  in  current  status;  assists 
in  typing  some  reports  and  other  miscellaneous  matter. 


Coordination  Center  (Work  Control  Center) 

1  (OIC)  Captain,  5525 

Supervises  the  Coordination  Center;  assumes  duties  as 
assistant  BCE;  maintains  close  liaison  with  the  RWE 
(Regional  Works  Engineer)  on  maintenance  programming 
and  procedures . 


1  NCOIC,  SMSGT,  5699# 

Serves  as  assistant  to  the  OIC  of  Coordination  Center; 
directs  the  work  of  Coordination  Center  employees; 
Monitors  scheduling  of  work;  supervises  and  controls 
the  work  of  inspectors;  directs  the  work  of  airmen 
assigned  to  airfield  sweeping  and  snow  removal  etc. 


1  LVR  Engineer,  5564 

Prepares  criteria  and  definitive  sketches  for  project 
type  work.  Maintains  liaison  with  RVB  on  technical 
Matters;  develops  0£M  (operations  and  maintenance)  and 
Minor  construction  in  MCP  (Military  Construction 
Program);  maintains  the  SBTAP  master  plan,  etc., 
advises  the  BCE  on  Technical  matters. 

1  LVR  Draftsman,  22350 

Performs  drafting  services  for  programs  and  projects; 
operates  reproduction  equipment. 

1  TSgt,  56970 

Develops  maintenance  schedules,  processes  work  order 
requests  and  prepares  for  PUB  (Facility  Utilization 
Board);  prepares  for  work  orders,  does  material  listing 
for  requirements;  maintains  status  of  work  in  progress 
and  to  be  done;  investigates  work  requirements; 
prepares  estimates. 

1  LVR,  56970 

Same  as  TSgt,  56970. 

1  SSgt,  54350 

Surveillance  of  contracts  other  than  RUB. 

1  LVR,  64650,  Supply  Clerk 

Maintains  bench  stock  listings  and  stock  levels  for 
preventative  maintenance;  prepares  requests  for  all 
supplies  required  to  support  the  RUE. 

1  LVR,  70250,  Service  Pile  Clerk 

Receives  all  calls,  relays  emergency  service  calls  to 
the  RVE;  maintains  work  order  requests  and  work  order 
register. 

3  Airmen,  55151,  Pavements  Unit 

Performs  airfield  sweeping,  snow  removal  and  operates 
heavy  equipment. 

The  Pire  Department  is  not  considered  for  this  survey 
with  the  exception  of  the  possibility  of  replacing  an  Airmen 
Clerk  with  a  LVR. 
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APPENDIX  Is  Third  PROBE  Organizational  Description  (110). 


This  appendix  describes  the  RAP  Bentwaters  AFCE  manning 
proposal  in  1967. 


Personnel  Requirements  Of  Base  Engineers  (PROBE) 

at 

Third  Air  Force  Bases 


PREFACE 


This  narrative  briefly  explains  the  background  concepts  of 
an  "integrated  functional  organization"  of  USAF  Civil 
Engineering  and  British  Ministry  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Works,  within  the  context  of  existing  country-to-country 
agreements.  .  .  .  The  objective  of  this  proposal  is  to 
illustrate  how  the  Civil  Engineer  in  the  United  Kingdom  can 
accomplish  the  tasks  and  achieve  the  results  required  for 
mission  effectiveness: 

a.  Through  selective  channels  of  liaison  with  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Buildings  and  Works. 

b.  Through  comprehensive  and  coordinated  programming, 
and 


c.  Through  analytical  evaluation  of  work 
effectiveness . 

(Figure  1-1  is  represents  the  organization  chart  under  Third 
PROBE). 
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ROADS  & 
GROUNDS 


I. 


I  rUHCTIOMAL  CODES  AS  THEY  APPLY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  LIAISON  OIFICI  (440f) 

All  activities  related  to  the  overall  management  of  the 
Civil  Engineering  function  including  liaison  with  the 
British  Ministry  of  Public  Buildings  and  Works  for  functions 
where  the  MPBW  has  the  authority  and  responsibility  by 
country-to-country  agreements . 

NOTE:  This  title  more  accurately  describes  the  Civil 
Engineering  function  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Current 
directives  do  not  in  many  Instances  apply  to  the  UK 
Civil  Engineer.  This  results  in  constant  misunderstanding 
and  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  "customer",  the  Civil 
Engineer,  and  the  MPBW. 


A.  CIVIL  EMGIMEER  UNIT  AND  MANAGEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
( 44S1,  4402) 

{AUTHORISED:  Major,  MSgt,  and  airman) 

includes  squadron  commander,  first  sergeant,  and 
unit  administration. 

Responsible  for  overall  administrative  management 
of  the  Civil  Engineer  liaison  functions.  .  .  . 


B.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 

(AUTHORISED:  Captain,  TSgt,  and  airman) 

All  activities  related  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  work  performed  by  Civil  Engineering  and  MPBW 
personnel;  evaluation  of  equipment  and  procedures  for 
adequacy  and  effectiveness. 

Analyses  performance  reports  and  prepares  time 
standards  for 

civil  engineering  work  force. 


II.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  PROGRAMS  (4419) 


(AUTHORIZED:  Captain] 

All  activities  related  to  the  Management  of  the 
development,  preparation  and  justification  of  the  Military 
Construction  Program,  Financial  Plans  and  Budget  estimates, 
operation  and  Maintenance  Program,  and  the  annual  and 
Long-Range  Work  Plans. 

Manages  all  civil  engineer  financial  matters. 

Responsible  for  processing  work  rests  (sicl,  work 
authorizations  and  material  ordering. 

Responsible  for  completion  of  cost  data  and  for  real 
property  utilization,  accounting  and  programming. 


A.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  (4411) 

(AUTHORIZED:  Lieutenant,  MSgt,  three  Tsgt,  SSgt, 
airman,  and  two  civillansl) 

All  activities  related  to  programming  actions. 
Receives  and  processes  work  requests  and  approves 

work . 


Develops,  prepares,  justifies,  and  monitors 
execution  of  Military  Construction  Program,  Financial 
plan  and  Budget  Estimates  (CE  portion).  Operation  and 
maintenance  Program,  Annual  and  Long  Range  Work  Plans 
and  master  Plan. 

Prepares  CE  emergency  plans,  operations  plans  and 
annexes . 

In  addition,  develops  functional  requirements 
and  prepares  all  "Statements  of  Work"  for  the 
professional  services  accomplished  by  the  MPBW 
ENGINEERING  C  CONSTRUCTION  ( 4 429 -MPBW)  . 

Performs  final  acceptance  of  facilities  from  the 
MPBW,  initiates  design  deficiency  reports  and  provides 
technical  advice  on  proposed  new  construction  as  well 
as  on  changes  and  repair  to  existing  facilities. 


B.  MPBW  PLANNING  (4412-MPBW) 

All  activities  involved  in  the  determination  of 
facility  maintenance  and  repair  requirements. 


Collaborates  with  Program  Development  in 
preparation  and  execution  o£  programs  and  plans.  .  .  . 

Plans  labor  and  material  requirements  and  cost 
estimates . 


C.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT  (4413) 

(AUTHORIZED:  TSgt  and  two  civilians) 

All  activities  related  to  real  property  accounting 
and  reporting. 

Analyzes  facility  utilization  .  .  . 

Plana,  develops,  real  property  acquisition, 
disposals  (sic).  .  .  . 


D.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COST  ACCOUNTING  (4414) 

(AUTHORIZED:  TSgt  and  two  civilians) 

All  activities  related  to  civil  engineering  cost 
accounting.  .  .  . 


B.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  MATERIAL  CONTROL  (4416) 

(AUTHORIZED:  TSgt  and  one  airman) 

All  activities  related  to  civil  engineering 
material  control. 

Acts  as  liaison  with  supply,  procurement  and  MPBW. 

Controls  of  CE  shop  stocks  (4441,  44S0,  4426, 
4427);  .  .  . 

Operates  forward  supply  point  for  issue  of  duty 
free  U8AF  supplied  items  to  MPBW  and  maintenance 
contractors . 


III.  MPBW  ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  (4420-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  the  management  an  preparation 
of  technical  data,  studies  and  evaluations  of  facilities  and 
systems  in  support  of  mission  requirements. 
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A.  MPBW  ENG  I NESR I MG-TBCHN I CAL  AMD  DESIGN  (4421-MPBV) 

All  activities  related  to  preparation, 
coordination  and  design  of  projects,  (plans, 
specifications  and  cost  estimate)  for  contract 
execution  from  "statements  of  Work"  prepared  by  the 
CIVIL  ENGINEER  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  (4411). 

Performs  engineering  studies,  furnishes  technical 
assistance,  operating  drafting  section,  performs  land 
surveys . 

Prepares  data  for  engineering  portion  of  master 
plan.  .  .  . 


B.  MPBW  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT  (4422-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  the  performance  of  Civil 
Engineer  responsibilities  for  accoaplishamnt  of  work 
under  contract  is  accomplished  by  the  Depot 
Superintendent  MPBW.  .  .  . 

Assists  in  final  acceptance  of  military 
construction. 


IV.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  FIRE  PROTECTION  AND  CRASH  RESCUE  (4425) 

All  activities  relating  to  fire  prevention,  protection 
and  aircraft  rescue.  .  .  . 


A.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  FIRE  OPERATIONS  (4426) 

All  activities  related  to  fire  fighting 
operations.  .  .  . 

Prime  responsibility  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  aircraft  arrestor  gear  in  conjunction 
with  POWER  PRODUCTION  and  MPBV. 


B.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  FIRE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  (4427) 

All  activities  related  to  the  development  of  fire 
regulations  and  programs  to  reduce  fire  hazards  and 
promote  fire  prevention  practices.  .  .  . 
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V.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  OPERATIONS  AMD  MAINTENANCE  (4430) 

(AUTHORIZED:  SNSgt ) 

All  activities  related  to  the  direction,  coordination 
and  control  of  the  performance  of  all  work  approved  and 
authorized  for  accomplishment  by  the  Civil  Engineer  work 
force . 

In  addition,  performs  close  liaison  and  coordination 
with  the  MPBV  OPERATIONS  AMD  MAINTENANCE  DIVISION 
(4430-MPBV) . 


A.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  WORK  CONTROL. 

(AUTHORIZED:  MSgt,  TSgt,  SSgt,  five  airmen,  and 

one  civilian] 

All  activities  related  to  the  scheduling  of 
vehicles  and  work  into  appropriate  work  areas. 

Reports  status  of  work,  operations  control  room 
operates  service  call  systems  including  radio 
dispatched  DIN  (Do  It  Now)  vehicles. 

Performs  direct  close  liaison  with  the  MPBV  WORK 
CONTROL  (4431-MPBV)  for  access  to  work  sites  and  work 
progressing  decisions  in  the  control  room. 


B.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT  OPERATIONS  (4441) 

(AUTHORIZED:  SSgt  and  six  airmen) 

All  activities  related  to  the  operation  of 
assigned  civil  engineering  base  maintenance  equipment. 

Sweeps  sand  and  debris  and  removes  snow  and  ice 
from  paveamnts. 


C.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  POWER  PRODUCTION  (4480) 
(AUTHORIZED:  TSgt  and  SSgt I 

All  activities  related  to  repair  and  maintenance 
of  U8AP  electrical  power  production  equipment.  .  .  . 

Maintains  operation  inspection  and  maintenance 
records . 


Performs  maintenance  and  repair  of  aircraft 
arrestor  barriers  .  .  .  with  assistance  of  the  Fire 
Department  and  MPBW  Internal  Electrical  Shop. 


D.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CONTRACT  SURVBILLANCB  (4431) 
(AUTHORIZED:  f  Sgt I 

All  activities  related  to  the  surveillance, 
liaison  and  technical  representation  of  civil 
engineering  maintenance  contracts.  .  .  . 


VI.  MPBW  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE  (4430-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  the  direction,  coordination 
and  control  of  the  performance  of  all  work  approved  and 
authorized  for  accomplishment  by  the  MPBW  work  force  or 
supplemental  term  contractors. 

In  addition,  performs  direct  close  liaison  and 
coordination  with  the  CIVIL  ENGINEER  OPERATIONS  AND 
MAINTENANCE  DIVISION  (4430). 


A.  MPBW  WORK  CONTROL  (431-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  scheduling  of  work  into 
appropriate  work  areas. 

Reports  status  of  work  and  operates  control  zoom. 

Perforins  direct  liaison  and  coordination  with  the 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING  WORK  CONTROL  (4431).  .  .  . 


B.  MPBW  FAMILY  HOUSING  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR 
( 4432-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  the  B4CE  (building  and 
civil  engineering)  and  MCE  (mechanical  and  electrical) 
maintenance,  repair  and  minor  construction  of  family 
housing  units. 


C.  MPBW  HOSPITAL  FACILITY  MAINTENANCE  (4433-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  the  BtCB  and  MAE 
maintenance,  repair  and  minor  construction  of  hospital 
facilities . 
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D.  MPBW  APPLIANCE  MAINTENANCE  &  REPAIR  (4434-MPBW) 


All  activities  relating  to  the  Maintenance  and 
repair  of  conaercial  appliances  including  those  in  BOQs 
(Bachelor  Officers'  Quarters],  dining  halls  and 
hospitals  but  excluding  washers  and  dryers  and 
appliances  in  family  housing. 


VII.  HPBtf  BUILDING  &  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

All  activities  related  to  the  supervision  of  the  MPBV 
work  force  engaged  in  maintenance,  repair  and  construction 
of  all  building  and  civil  engineering  works  as  authorized 
for  accomplishment. 


A.  MPBW  PAVEMENTS  (4442-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  maintenance  and  repair 
of  all  pavements.  .  .  . 

Installs  signs,  posts  and  anchors. 


B.  MPBW  GROUNDS  MAINTENANCE  (4443-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  the  performance  of 
landscaping  and  grounds  maintenance  and  repair.  .  .  . 


C.  MPBW  NATURAL  RESOURCES  (4446-HPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  natural  resources 
management  and  liaison  with  Forestry  Commission  and 
local  County  Council  for  control  and  disposition  of 
timber . 


D.  MPBW  STRUCTURAL  MAINTENANCE  (4451-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  structural  maintenance 
on  facilities  and  installed  equipment  .  .  . 

Installs  and  repairs  fences. 

Provides  locksmith  service. 

Erects  steel  structures. 


B.  MPBW  PROTECTIVE  COATIMO  ( 4452-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  all  types  of  protective 
coating  applications,  .... 

Paint  signs,  applies  airfield  and  road  traffic 
markings . 


F.  MPBW  PLUMBING  (4453-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  plumbing  maintenance  and 
repair  on  facilities  and  installed  equipment.  .  .  . 


G.  MPBW  MBTAL  WORKING  (4454-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  metal  and  welding  repair 
and  maintenance  on  facilities  and  Installed 
equipment.  .  .  . 


H.  MPBW  MASONRY  (445S-HPBV) 

All  activities  related  to  maintenance  and  repair 
of  masonry  component  of  facilities.  .  .  . 


J.  MPBW  WATER  AND  WASTE  (4491-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  the  operation  and 
operator  maintenance  of  water  supply,  processing  and 
treatment  plants  and  systems,  waste  processing  plants 
and  systems  including  exterior  distribution  and 
collection  systems.  .  .  . 


▼III.  MPBW  MECHANICAL  &  ELECTRICAL 

All  activities  related  to  supervision  of  MPBW  work 
force  engaged  in  the  maintenance  repair  and  construction  of 
all  internal  and  external  mechanical  and  electrical  units, 
plants  and  systems  as  authorized  for  accomplishment . 


A.  MPBW  REFRIGERATION  AND  AIR  CONDITIONING  (4416-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning 
systems .... 
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B.  MPBV  LIQUID  FUBLS  SYSTEM  MAINTENANCE  (4462-MPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  liquid  fuel  systems  and  installed 
equipment.  .  .  . 


C.  MPBV  HEATING  SYSTEMS  (4463-MPBV) 

All  activities  related  to  the  installation, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  heater  systems  including 
exterior  distribution  lines. 

Operates  central  and  auxiliary  pLants  and  separate 
units  when  required. 

Maintains  operating  logs  and  other  required 
records .... 


D.  MPBV  INTERNAL  ELECTRICAL  (4472-HPBW) 

All  activities  related  to  the  maintenance,  repair, 
replacement  and  installation  of  interior  electrical 
systems.  .  .  . 

Connects  USAF  standby  generators  and  p over 
units.  .  .  . 

Maintains  NATO  standby  generator  and  power 
un its .... 


E.  MPBV  EXTERNAL  ELECTRICAL  (4472-MPBV) 

All  activities  related  to  the  maintenance,  repair, 
replacement  and  Installation  of  exterior  lighting  and 
electrical  transmission  systems.  .  .  . 
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APPENDIX  J.  Maintenance  of  Real  Property  Facilities  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (Excerpts  from  USAFBR  85-3) 
(25). 


Chapter  1 .  GENERAL 


.  .  .  (Scope  omitted] 

1-2.  Concept .  .  .  .  The  PSA  combined  work  force  of  Directly 
Enployed  Labor  (DEL)  and  Term  Contractors  (TCs)  constitutes 
the  primary  engineering  resource  on  the  base.  .  .  . 
(Paragraph  1-3,  Exclusions,  and  1-4,  Country  to  Country 
Agreement,  omitted.] 

1-5.  Exceptions  to  the  Country  To  Country  Agreement; 

a.  Use  of  Military  Troop  Labor.  Qualified  military 
personnel  are  permitted  to  carry  out  work  .  .  .  with  the 
specific  approval  of  the  DWO  (District  Works 
Officer  1.  .  .  . 

(1)  Routine  and  preventative  maintenance  within 
the  scope  of  their  (USA?  BE  (Base  Engineer)) 

trades .... 

(2)  Minor  new  work  (excluding  mechanical  and 
electrical  work)  not  exceeding  $10,000  on  any  single 
project.  .  .  . 

c.  Direct  Contract  by  US  Forces: 

(1)  In  general,  all  works  services  must  be 
accomplished  through  PSA  (Property  Services  Agency). 

The  BE  is  permitted,  however,  to  plan  and  let  contracts 
for  small  works  services.  .  .  . 

(a)  Minor  internal  and  external  alterations 
to  existing  buildings. 

(b)  Internal  and  external  decoration  of 
buildings . 

(c)  Morale  and  welfare  projects  in  both 
permanent  and  non-permanent  construction. 

(d)  Urgent  technical  or  operational 
installations. 


(2)  Expenditures  . 
any  one  base  in  one  year. 


nay  not  exceed  $100,000  at 


1-6.  Service  Level  Agreements  With  The  PSA: 

a.  Headquarters  Third  Air  Force  (HQ  3AF)  -  Air 
Ministry  Agreement  for  Minor  Maintenance  and  Minor  Works 
Services,  signed  1  July  1959.  .  .  . 

b.  Major  construction  administered  by  the  PSA  under 
procedures  agreed  at  USAPB(DER)/PSA  London  Headquarters 
level.  .  .  . 


1-7.  PSA  Organization;  .  .  .  (see  Figure  J-l  for  base  level 
organization  chart] 

b.  London  Headquarters.  The  Directorate  of  Home 
Regional  Services  (DHR3)  is  professionally  responsible  for 
all  regional  operation  and  maintenance  in  the  UK;  ... 

HQ  USAFB(DER)  is  the  single  point  of  contact  with 
PSA  ( DHRS ) .  .  .  . 

d.  Regional  Headquarters.  Each  PSA  region  is  headed 
by  a  director  who  is  responsible  for  all  operations  and 
Maintenance  (O&M)  work  within  the  region.  .  .  .  Bases 
normally  do  not  contact  the  Regional  Headquarters  directly. 
Contact  with  Regional  Headquarters  should  be  made  through 
HQ  USAFB/DER . 

e.  Area  Offices.  The  director  delegates  executive 
responsibility  for  0*M  work  to  the  Area  Officer  who  performs 
most  of  the  0*M  project  design  for  the  district/bases. 

f.  District  Works  offices.  The  District  Works  Office 
is  headed  by  the  District  Works  Officer  who  is  supported  by 
Professional  and  Technical  Officers  (PiTOs)  of  both  Building 
and  Civil  Engineering  (BACB),  and  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
(MAE)  disciplines.  Bases  are  subdivided  by  the  DWO  into 
areas  of  responsibility  such  as  airfield,  domestic  site, 
housing,  etc.  .  .  .  The  District  Works  Officer  is  the  Base 
Engineers'  first  point  of  contact  on  all  services  performed 
by  PSA. 

(1)  The  DWO  is  supported  by  Directly  Employed 
Labor  (DELI  .  .  .  which  is  primarily  used  for 
operations  and  services  job  order  work  issued  on  PSA 
workdockets.  .  .  . 

(2)  Base  Maintenance  Contractors.  Operations  and 
Maintenance  work  beyond  DEL  capability  is  performed  by 
PSA  maintenance  term  contractors  in  the  Building  and 
Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  and  Electrical,  or 


Figure  J-l.  PSA  Base  Level  Organization  Chart,  198*. 
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specialist  categories.  Term  contracts  are  which  cover 
Maintenance,  repair,  and  Minor  construction  are  let  by 
the  PSA  Regions  .  .  .  over  a  fixed  period  of  normally 
three  years.  .  .  .  (Contractor  schedules  of  price 
scales  are  OMitted) 

1-8.  Base  Engineer  Responsibilities.  The  Base  Engineer 
functions  as  the  overall  coordinator  for  base  engineering 
and  PSA  activities.  ...  as  a  liaison  between  USAP  base 
ManageMent  and  the  UK  Property  Services  Agency  for  all 
Matters  pertaining  to  the  operation  and  Maintenance  of  real 
property.  .  .  . 

a.  Programming  for  and  approving  design  of  base 
engineering  OSM  projects  .  .  .  preparing  DD  Forms  1391  and 
all  related  documents  .  .  .  maintaining  CBCORS  (Civil 
Engineering  Contract  Reporting  System]  data  and 
preparing/submitting  the  related  reports.  .  .  . 

c.  Approving  work  to  be  performed  or  services  to  be 
rendered  by  the  PSA  which  are  not  already  included  in  an  In- 
Service  Work  Plan  (IWP).  .  .  . 

e.  Funding  and  controlling  funds  for  all  real  property 
maintenance,  repair,  operation,  and  minor  construction  .  .  . 
The  BE  (Base  Engineer]  is  MOT  responsible  for  programming  or 
scheduling  PSA  resources  to  accomplish  work.  .  .  . 

j.  Managing  equipment  operations,  aircraft  arresting 
systems  and  alarm  systems. 

k.  Supporting  Collocated  Operating  Bases  (COBs). 

l.  Managing  recovery  from  damage  to  facilities  from 
any  cause.  .  .  . 

1-9 .  Department  of  the  Envlronamnt  (DOE)  Responsibilities. 
The  DOB  acts  as  the  agent  for  the  United  States  Goverraaent 
in  providing  works  services  at  US  occupied  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  .  .  . 

1-10.  PSA  Responsibilities.  The  PSA  is  responsible  for: 

a.  Providing  manpower,  material,  equipawnt,  and  term 
contractors  required  to  perform  real  property  maintenance, 
repair  and  operation  services  normally  performed  by  a 
standard  USAF  Base  Civil  Engineering  organization.  .  .  .  PSA 
determines  annual  requirements  by  performing  periodic 
facility  Inspections  and  includes  the  identified  items  in 
the  In-Service  Work  Plan.  P8A  plans  the  work  in  the  IWP, 
schedules  identified  requirements,  and  provides  work  control 
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procedures  to  include  supervision,  technical  surveillance, 
and  acceptance  of  work.  .  .  . 


1-11.  District  Works  Officer  Responsibilities.  The  DWO 
works  closely  with  the  US  Base  Co  Meander  and  BB.  .  .  .  The 
direct  responsibility  for  executing  work  rests  with  the  DWO 
to  whoa  the  prograaaing  and  corresponding  PSA  funds  have 
been  entrusted.  The  BB  indicates  work  priorities  on  behalf 
of  the  Base  Coaaander  and  every  effort  is  made  to  meet  these 
priorities.  Any  difficulties  which  cannot  be  resolved 
locally  are  referred  to  the  Area  Officer.  .  .  . 

a.  Managing  and  administering  works  services  on  the 
base  occupied  by  the  USAP.  .  .  . 

b.  Being  directly  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  works  services  on  the  base.  .  .  . 

1-12.  BAF  Commander  Responsibilities  .  .  . 

a.  The  RAF  Commander  is  the  senior  RAF  representative 
at  the  U8AF  occupied  RAF  station.  The  RAF  Commander  has  the 
status,  powers  and  responsibilities  of  a  commanding 
officer.  .  .  .  (List  of  RAF  Commander  responsibilities  and 
Chapter  2,  Periodic  Facilities  Surveys  were  omitted) 


Chapter  3.  PROCESSING  WORK  REQUESTS 


.  .  .  (Purpose  omitted] 

3-2 .  Terms  Explained. 

.  .  .  (Verbal  Request  omitted) 

b.  BCE  Real  Property  Maintenance  Request 

(AF  Form  1135).  The  AF  Form  1135  ...  is  used  ...  to 
identify  maintenance  and  repair  requirements  (Including  MtR 
contract  requirements)  that  do  not  meet  the  emergency 
criteria  for  a  service  call  or  are  not  urgent  in 
nature.  .  .  . 

c.  Work  Request.  AF  Form  332  .  .  .  serves  three  basic 
purposes : 

(1)  As  a  requesting  document.  .  .  . 

(2)  As  a  work  approval  or  disapproval 
document.  .  .  . 


(3)  As  a  work  authorization  document.  .  .  . 
IAP  Fora  332  Authorized  Uses,  3-2(d),  Work  Request 
Register,  3-2(e),  Work  Request  Review  Panel  (WRRP), 
3-2( £ ),  and  Preparation  of  Written  Work  Requests 
(A7  Porn  1135  and  332),  3-3,  are  oaitted) 


Processing  AF  Fora  1135  (P8A  Function) : 

a.  Receipt.  The  original  and  one  copy  of  AF  Fora  1135 
is  received  initially  by  the  clerical  officer  in  the  PSA 
Program  Section,  date  staaped,  registered,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Directly  Baployed  Labor  Manager  (DILMAH) .  .  .  . 

(1)  If  all  iteas  can  be  accoaplished  by  DBL,  the 
D ILHAM  .  .  .  forwards  the  AF  Form  1135  to  the  PSA 
service  call  operator.  The  service  call  operator 
initiates  the  required  work  dockets  (PSA  Fora  W1933) 
....  (oaltted  procedure  for  filling  out  AF  Fora 
1135) 

d.  Processing  within  the  DBL  Service  Center. 

(1)  The  PSA  service  call  operator  prepares  work 
dockets  (W1933)  for  those  item  selected  on  the  AF  Fora 
1135  for  DBL  accoaplishmnt .  .  .  . 

(2)  The  PSA  service  call  operator  records  work 
docket  control  nuabers  and  estlaated  coapletion 
dates.  .  .  .  Work  docket  control  nuabers  are  entered 
in  the  service  call  log  aalntalned  by  the  PSA  service 
call  operator. 

(3)  After  the  DBLMAN  reviews  the  actions  taken  on 
the  AF  Fora  1135,  both  copies  are  forwarded  to  the  PSA 
Program  Section. 

e.  Processing  within  the  PSA  Program  Section: 

(1)  If  all  item  on  the  AF  Fora  1135  can  be 
accoaplished  by  DBL,  one  copy  is  filed  in  the  facility 
jacket  and  the  second  copy  returned  to  the  requestor. 

(2)  If  work  requested  on  the  AF  Fora  1135  cannot 
be  accoaplished  by  DBL,  the  P8A  Chief  of  Program 
selects  one  of  the  following  options: 

(a)  initiate  a  PSA  Work  Authorization  Fora 

(V2294)  for  work  accoaplishmnt  by  tera 

contractor . 


(b)  Inter  the  work  requirement  in  the  PSA 
Forward  Maintenance  Register  or  In-Service  Work 
Plan  for  future  accoapl ishaent .  .  .  . 

3-5.  Processing  AP  Form  332: 

a.  BE  Processing  Actions  -  Receipt,  review,  and 
validation.  All  AF  Foras  332,  BCE  Work  Request,  are 
reviewed  by  the  BE  production  coordinator.  .  .  . 

b.  BB  Routing.  If  the  requests  passes  the  review  and 
validation  .  .  .  the  BB  Production  Coordinator: 

(1)  Assigns  a  number  to  the  request  .  .  . 

(a)  Sends  a  fora  letter  to  the  requestor 
indicating  that  the  request  is  acceptable,  and  the 
anticipated  date  of  final  approval/disapproval 
action. 

(b)  When  work  requested  on  an  AF  Fora  332 
can  be  approved  on  an  AF  Fora  1135  .  .  .  the  BB 
Production  Coordinator  prepares  an  AF  Fora  1135 
and  forwards  it  to  PSA.  .  .  .  (priority  and 
coordination  procedures  omitted) 

c.  PSA  Estimating: 

(1)  Work  requests  are  not  estimated  before 
submittal  to  the  WRRP  (Work  Request  Review 
Pane  11.  . 

d.  PSA  Processing  Actions.  .  .  . 

(1)  Upon  initial  receipt  of  AF  Fora  332,  the  BB 
Production  Coordinator  assigns  a  work  request  number  in 
the  log  and  forvards  the  work  request  to  the  PSA 
Programs  Section.  .  .  .  (BB/WRRP/Faclllty  Board 
Processing  Actions  and  Chapters  4,  5,  and  6  omitted) 


Chapter  7 .  SELF -HELP 


.  .  .  (Purpose,  Terms,  Requests  for  Self-help,  Approval  and 
Authorization  omitted  I 

7-6.  Inspection.  P8A  technical  officers  make  "in-pr ogress” 
and  completion  inspections  of  all  self-help  work.  .  .  . 
(Documentation  and  Capitalization  and  Optional  Procedures 
omitted) 
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Chapter  8.  IN -SERVICE  WORK  PLAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXECUTION 


.  .  .  (Purpose  o»l t ted] 

8-2.  Concept.  The  IWP  (In-Service  Work  Plan]  Is  the  most 
inportant  vehicle  for  justifying  budget  requests, 
programing  orderly  accomplishment  of  vork  requirements,  and 
providing  U8AF  approval  of  P8A  OiM  (Operations  and 
Kaintenancel  work.  The  IWP  is  a  plan  on  how  to  complete 
vital  programs.  P8A  develops  the  IWP.  .  .  . 

8-4.  In-Service  Work  Plan.  The  IWP  consists  o£  all 
Maintenance  and  Repair  (M«R)  work  requirements  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  PSA,  including  work  requirements  revealed  through 
the  physical  inspection  of  base  facilities  and  from  periodic 
surveys  carried  out  by  the  P8A.  .  .  . 

8-8 .  Budget  Estimate: 

a.  ...  The  maintenance  (ERIC  (Element  of  Expense 
Code)  57f)  budgets  produced  by  the  DWO.  The  overall  budget 
is  prepared  by  the  BE  financial  manager  and  coordinated  with 
the  DWO.  ... 

8-7.  Development  of  the  In-Service  Work  Plan  (PSA): 

a.  In-Service  Work  Plan  (P8A) .  The  IWP  .  .  .  (shows) 
how  BE  projected  fund  sources  (BEIC  S7S)  are  to  be  expended 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  in  order  to  satisfy  known  and 
projected  facility  work  requirements,  utility  operations, 
grounds  maintenance,  equipment  maintenance,  service  calls, 
etc.  .  .  .  (IWP  Development  steps  omitted) 


Chapter  9.  PROJECT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 


.  .  .  (Purpose  omitted) 

9-2.  Concent .  Facility  projects  by  contract  provide  the 
bulk  of  needed  improvements  to  our  bases.  ...  A  viable 
three  year  oaM  program  is  mandatory.  PSA  facility 
inspections  are  the  most  important  means  of  identifying 
projects.  .  .  .  (Terms  Explained,  Outline  of  Procedures,  and 
Identifying  Requirements  paragraphs  omitted) 

9 - 8 .  Preparation  of  Projects  Doc uments • 


9-8.  Processing  Funded  Projects; 

a.  When  a  project  is  funded,  the  BE  issues  to  the  DWO 
a  separate  USAFK  Form  100  for  each  project.  .  .  . 

b.  The  P8A  Programs  Section  issues  a  PSA  Fora  V2294  to 
the  Production  Branch  for  each  USAFE  Fora  100  received  for 
funded  projects.  Upon  receiving  the  PSA  Fora  V2294,  the 
Production  Branch  appoints  a  technical  officer  as  project 
officer  or  job  officer  for  the  project.  .  .  . 

9-9.  Project  Design: 

a.  There  is  little  design  capability  at  DWO  level. 

The  PSA  Area  Officer  usually  provides  this  service  but  the 
waiting  time  can  be  2  to  3  months  or  even  longer  depending 
on  the  extent  of  the  work.  .  .  .  For  OiM  projects,  the 
design  costs  are  included  in  departmental  expenses  (7  1/2% 
of  the  project  final  cost).  .  .  . 

9-10.  Estimating  Project  Cota.  The  cost  estimates  on  the 
DD  Form  1391  are  the  basis  for  funding.  .  .  . 

9-11.  Project  Execution.  The  Property  Services  Agency 
provides  resources  required  for  work  planning,  development, 
control,  and  execution  of  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
services  normally  performed  by  a  USAP  Base  Civil  Engineering 
organization.  .  .  . 

b.  Execution  of  Work.  Execution  of  work  is  monitored 
by  the  responsible  PSA  project  officer.  .  .  . 

9-12.  Monitoring  Contract  Progress.  04M  project  progress 
is  monitored  by: 

a.  BE  Construction  Surveillance  assessing  the  need  for 
predesign  and  design  conferences  and  arranging  as 
necessary.  .  .  . 

e.  BE  Construction  Surveillance  and  PSA  project 
officers  (technical  officers)  Inspecting  the  work  for 
satisfactory  quality.  .  .  . 

f.  BE  Construction  Surveillance  and  PSA  technical 
officer  ensuring  that  work  has  been  accomplished  to  design 
and  scope  agreed  at  the  initiation  of  the  project.  .  .  . 
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9-13.  Inspection  and  Acceptance: 

a.  In  accordance  with  the  country-to-country  agreement 
the  PSA  is  responsible  £or  inspection  and  acceptance  of  all 
work  on  behalf  of  the  U8AF.  .  .  . 

b.  The  BE  or  BE  Construction  Surveillance  will  be 
present  durinq  the  PSA  final  inspection  and  acceptance  of 
completed  work  from  PSA  contractors.  .  .  .  the  USAF 
reserves  the  right  to  reject  or  require  the  correction  of 
items  that  fail  to  meet  the  specified  requirements  of  the 
plans  and  specifications.  .  .  . 


Chapter  10.  MATERIAL  CONTROL 


10-1.  Purpose .  This  chapter  provides  procedures  for 
material  transactions  processed  by  Base  Engineering  Material 
Control  through  the  Standard  Base  Supply  System 
( SBSS ) .  .  .  .  Procedures  for  submitting  and  processing 
supply  requests  are  omitted] 


Chapter  11.  PRODUCTION  CONTROL 


.  .  .  (Purpose  and  concept  omitted] 

11-3 .  Functions  Explained; 

a.  PSA  Production  Control  Center.  The  Production 
Control  Center  is  the  BE/P8A  command  and  communications 
center  and  provides  crossroads  of  information  flow.  .  .  . 
comprised  of  the  chart  room  with  visual  displays  of  the  IMP 
and  O&M  and  NAP  (Non-Appropr iate  Funds]  projects;  the 
Service  Center,  service  call  operation;  the  Chief  of 
Production  Control;  and  schedulers.  .  .  .  IT] he  Production 
Control  Center  Consists  of.  .  .  . 

(1)  A  chart  room.  ... 

(2)  The  PSA  service  call  function  located  in  a 
separate  enclosure. 

(3)  PSA  technical  officers  located  in  separate 
rooms .... 

(4)  PSA  DEL  Service  Center  compromised  of  the 
expeditor  and  service  call  functions.  .  .  . 
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(a)  The  central  point  of  control  for  the  PSA 
DIN  (Do  It  Now]/Urgent  and  taxi  service. 

(b)  The  initial  PSA  receiving  point  for  all 
emergency,  urgent  and  non-emergency  requests  for 
Maintenance  and  repair  work. 

(c)  The  central  point  of  customer  contact  on 
status  of  maintenance  and  repair  work  within  the 
DEL  operation.  .  .  . 

11-4.  Visual  Charts. 

a.  IWP  charts.  All  IWP  works  order  charts  are 
maintained  by  PSA  Production  Control.  .  .  .  [Scheduling  the 
IWP  is  omitted] 


Chapter  12.  FUNDS  MANAGEMENT 


.  .  .  (Purpose  and  terms  explained  are  omitted! 

12-3.  pgft  A  M  tq9ppngU>llltl.spt 

a.  PSA  responsibilities  Include: 

(1)  Dally  management  of  funds  .  .  .  furnished  on 
USAFB  Form  100.  .  .  . 

b.  BE  responsibilities  Include: 

(1)  Providing  the  funds  for  PSA  work  progress  on 
USAFE  Form  100.  .  .  . 

12-4.  Dav-to-Dav  Maintenance  Accounting  Procedures 
(EEIC  570): 

a.  Annual  EEIC  570  Funds  Authorization.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  BE  financial  manager  will 
prepare  USAFB  Form  100  for  each  appropriation  and 
Installation  as  required  to  accomplish  the  IWP.  .  .  . 

12-5.  Separately  Funded  Projects  (EEIC  52X)  Accounting 
El.gS.edureaJL 

a.  Authorization  of  Funds.  USAFE  Form  100  is  the  only 
document  used  to  commit  funds  to  PSA  for  accomplishing 
facility  projects  and  other  separately  funded 
requirements.  .  .  . 
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b.  Management  of  Funds.  PSA  is  responsible  for 
day-to-day  management  of  funds  to  ensure  that  funds 
authorized  are  used  only  on  approved  projects.  .  .  . 
(detailed  funds  management  procedures  omitted,  pages  12-9  to 
12-151 


Appendix  K.  Comparison  of  AFCE  Manpower  standard  Formulas 


This  appendix  compares  the  AFCE  manpower  formulas  for 
a  traditional  AFCE  unit  and  an  AFCE  unit  in  the  UK  for  six 
workcenters  common  to  both  organizations. 


A.  (1)  USAFBMS  IU8AFE  Manpower  Standard!  Engineering 
Contract  Management  (326). 


Y  -  288.3  +  . 8052* ( XI )  ♦  11.55MX2)  +  .2245MX3) 

XI  *  Number  of  Projects  in  Design  by  PSA. 

X2  ■  Number  of  Projects  in  Design  by  DER. 

X3  =  Number  of  Facilities  Supported. 


(2)  AFMS  (Air  Force  Manpower  Standard)  Environmental 
and  Contract  Planning  ( 18 ) . 


Y  -  170.8  +  6 . 964 (XI )  +  (MAF)*(X2) 

XI  *  Number  of  contract  work  requests,  work 
orders,  and  change  orders. 

X2  *  Environmental  Planning  Validated. 

MAF  *  Manpower  Availability  Factor. 


B.  (1)  USAFBMS  Construction  Surveillance  (325). 


Y  -  -127.1  +  6 . 609*(X1 )  *  34 . 54* (X2 ) 

XI  -  Number  of  Projects  in  Construction  and  Design 
by  PSA. 

X2  *  Number  of  Projects  in  Construction  and  Design 
by  DER. 
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(2)  AFMS  Construction  Management  (17). 


Projects:  Y  -  13.29  +  28.57MX1)  ♦  51.94*(X2) 
Services:  Y  -  €9.74  +  7.228*<X3)  ♦  .8126*(X4) 


XI  -  Average  Monthly  Number  of  Active  Projects 
X2  «  Average  Monthly  Number  of  Active  Surveillance 
Projects 

X3  *  Average  Monthly  Number  of  Active  Service 
Contracts 

X4  *  Annual  Service  Contract  Cost 


C.  (1)  USAFBMS  Operations  (329). 


Y  -  149.6  4  8.488MX) 

X  ■  Base  Population  Supported. 


(2)  AFMS  Operations  (21). 


Y  -  236.8  +  . 8835*(X) 

X  *  Average  Number  of  Personnel  in  Subordinate 
Work  Centers 


D.  (1)  USAFBMS  Production  Coordination  (330). 


Y  -  66.46  ♦  .0 5991* (X) 
X  «  Base  Population. 


(2)  AFMS  Production  Control  (22). 


Y  -  1007  +  .2121*(X1)  ♦  . 0529*(X2) 

XI  *  Average  number  of  AF  Form  327,  Vork  Orders 

and  Change  Orders  and  AF  Form  1879  Job  Orders 
Received  per  Month. 

X2  ■  Total  Floor  Space  (In  1000  Square  Feet). 


I 


j 


i 


i 


i 


* 


i 


i 
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* 
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B.  (1) 


(2) 


F.  (1) 


USAFBMS  Material  Control  (328). 

Y  -  71.39  ♦  .3434*(X) 

X  »  HFH  supported. 

AFMS  Material  Control  (20). 

Y  «  320.89  ♦  .  1621* (X )  -  .00000294MX2) 

X  «  Facilities  Maintained  By  CE 
(In  1000  Square  Feet). 


USAFBMS  Equipment  Operations  (327). 

Y  -  489.8  ♦  . 2570*(X) 

X  *  Total  Pavement  Surface  Area 

(in  1000  square  Yards). 

afms  Equipment  Operations  (19). 

Y  -  670.9  ♦  2796*(X1)  +  .08794*(X2) 

NOTE:  Additive  for  Snow  Removal: 

Y  -  -96.61  ♦  .03800* (XI) 

XI  ■  Total  Pavement  Surface  Area 

(In  1000  Square  Yards). 

X2  *  Acres  of  Improved  and  Semi-Improved  Grounds. 
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APPENDIX  L:  PSA  Wartime  Base  Maintenance  Support, 

RAF  Lakenheath  (32:  Appendix  10  to  Annex  X). 

This  appendix  Identifies  the  PSA  support  required  to 
maintain  essential  facilities  and  services  on  RAF  Lakenheath 
durlnq  emergency  or  wartime  operations. 


1.  GENERAL .  .  .  . 

d.  PSA  personnel  requirements  during  a  contingency  or 
emergency  include: 

(1)  Utility  cutoff  and  repair  teams. 

(2)  Facility  damage  assessment  teams. 

(3)  Facility  and  essential  services  repair  teams. 

(4)  Damage  control  center  representatives. 

e.  PSA  must  train  military  additive  forces  to  maintain 
essential  services  on  RAF  Lakenheath.  .  .  . 


3.  SPECIFIC  TASKS. 

a.  Technical/airfield  site. 

(1)  Hardened  aircraft  shelters  -  60-each  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generator.  .  .  . 

(b)  Aircraft  winch. 

(c)  Hain  door  and  door  motor  drive. 

(d)  Interior  lights. 

(e)  K MU-450  (A  transportable  chemical 
decontamination  unit).  .  .  . 

(2)  POL  Installations  (13  locations). 

(a)  Buried  storage  tanks. 

(b)  Standby  generator.  .  .  . 

(c)  Pumps,  filters,  control  valves. 

(d)  Interconnecting  pipeline.  .  .  . 


(3)  NAVAIOS  (Aircraft  guidance  and  navigational 
systems,  4  each). 

(a)  Standby  generator.  .  .  . 

(b)  Electric  cables  and  switching  system. 

(4)  Semihardened  squadron  operations 
(4  each).  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generator.  .  .  . 

(b)  NBC  (Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical] 
filtration  system.  .  .  . 

(c)  Air  compressor  for  NBC  system. 

(d)  Essential  services  (light,  heat,  water, 
sewage  disposal,  etc). 

(e)  PA  (Public  address]  system. 

(5)  Airfield  lighting  vaults  (4  each).  .  .  . 

(a)  Electric  cables. 

(b)  Controls  and  switching  gear. 

(6)  Aircraft  maintenance  hangars  (3  each].  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generator.  .  .  . 

(b)  Frequency  converters.  .  .  . 

(c)  Interior  lights. 

(d)  Heat  plant.  .  .  . 

(7)  Semihardened  HOC  (War  Operations  Center, 

2  each  1 .  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generator  .  .  . 

(b)  NBC  filtration  system  .  .  . 

(c)  Air  compressor  for  NBC  system. 

(d)  Essential  Services. 

(e)  PA  system. 

(8)  Munitions  storage  areas  (3  each).  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generator  .  .  . 

(b)  Security  fence  (interior  and  exterior). 

(c)  Security  lights. 

(d)  UPS  (Uninterrupted  Power  Supply) 
system.  .  .  . 

(e)  Alarm  system. 

(f)  Personnel  and  vehicle  entry  control 
gates,  gears,  and  contact.  .  .  . 

(g)  Heat  plant.  .  .  . 
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(9)  Control  Tower.  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generator.  .  .  . 

(b)  Airfield  lighting  and  barrier  controls 
and  switches . 

(c)  Essential  services. 

(li)  Semihardened  avionics.  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generators.  .  .  . 

(b)  Frequency  converters. 

(c)  NBC  filtration  system.  .  .  . 

(d)  Air  compressor  for  NBC  system. 

(e)  Air  conditioning  system. 

(f)  Alarm  system. 

(g)  Essential  services. 

(11)  VSC  (Wing  Security  Control).  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generator.  .  .  . 

(b)  K MU-459  chemical  protection  system. 

(c)  Alarm  system. 

(d)  Essential  services. 

(12)  LOX  (Liquid  Oxygen)  Plant.  .  .  . 

Doors  and  hinges. 

(13)  Target  intelligence.  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generator.  ... 

(b)  Alarm  system. 

(c)  Heat  plant.  ... 

d .  Domestic  site. 

(1)  Messing  facilities  (6  facilities).  .  .  . 

(a)  Heat  plant.  .  .  . 

(b)  Essential  services. 

(2)  Medical  facilities  (5  facilities).  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generator.  .  .  . 

(b)  Air  conditioning  systems.  .  .  . 

(c)  Heat  plant.  .  .  . 

(d)  Essential  services. 
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(3)  Communications  facilities  (5  facilities). 

(a)  Standby  generator.  .  .  . 

(b)  Air  conditioning  system. 

(c)  Blectrical  cables  and  switching  systems. 

(d)  Essential  services. 

(4)  Data  automation  (3  facilities).  .  .  . 

(a)  Standby  generator.  .  .  . 

(b)  Air  conditioning  system.  .  .  . 

(c)  Heat  plant.  .  .  . 

(d)  Alarm  system.  .  .  . 

(5)  Security  police  operations 
12  facilities]  .  .  . 

(a)  Alarm  system. 

(b)  Essential  services. 

(6)  Cold  storage.  .  .  . 

Refrigeration  system  (33,000  CP). 

c.  Essential  services. 

(1)  Electrical  distribution  system. 

(a)  Electric  lines  and  substations.  .  .  . 

(b)  Standby  generators  not  previously 
noted .... 

(c)  Switching  network. 

(2)  Water  distribution  system.  .  .  . 

(a)  Boreholes  and  pumping  stations. 

(b)  Storage  tanks. 

(c)  Water  treatment  plants. 

(3)  Heat  distribution  system.  .  .  . 

(a)  Boilers. 

(b)  Fuel  tanks. 

(c)  Hot  water  distribution  lines. 

(d)  Alternate  built-in  localised  heating 
systems . 

(4)  Sewage  disposal  and  treatment  system. 

(a)  Sewage  treatment  plants.  .  .  . 

(b)  Collection  systems. 
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(5)  Runway  lighting  system. 

(a)  Main  cunway  lights. 

(b)  Taxiway  and  taxi track  lights. 

(c)  Approach  lights. 

(d)  Obstruction  lights.  .  .  . 
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APPENDIX  M:  Opinions  of  AFCB  Personnel  Assigned  to  the  UK 
1968 


DISCLAIMER;  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  VAS  NOT  INTENDED  TO  BE  A 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT.  ONLY  FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSE  VAS  USED. 
THE  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE  OF  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  VAS  TO  SOLICIT 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS.  THE  QUESTIONS,  THEREFORE,  ARB 
VERY  SUBJECTIVE. 


Background . 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  RAF  Alconbury, 

RAF  Bentwaters,  RAF  Greenhaa  Conmon,  RAF  Lakenheath, 

RAF  Mildenhall,  and  RAF  Upper  Heyford. 

Six  questionnaires  were  sent  to  each  base  for  Base 
Civil  Engineer  and  the  Chiefs  of  Engineering  (DEE), 
Construction  Surveillance  (DEBC),  Contract  Planning  (DEBV), 
Operations  (DEM),  and  Readiness  (DEO). 

The  DBM  and  DEO  questionnaire  was  answered  by  the  same 
individual  on  RAF  Greenhaa  Common.  Therefore,  out  of  the 
35  questionnaires  remaining,  32  completed  questionnaires 
were  returned  (91%  return  rate). 
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Questions  1  through  11  provided  denographic  information  on 
personnel  assigned.  Frequencies  are  listed  after  each 
response.  Comments  to  each  question  appear  after  the 
questionnaire  responses  associated  with  the  question.  The 
response  associated  with  the  consent  follows  the  consent  and 
is  in  brackets. 


1.  What  is  your  current  rank? 


2Lt: 

0. 

Other :  Lt  Col : 

5. 

lLt: 

0. 

SMSgt : 

1. 

Capt : 

24. 

TSgt: 

1. 

Maj: 

0. 

SSgt: 

1. 

2.  What  is  your  total  time  in  service? 


Less  than  4  years:  0. 
From  4  to  8  years:  17. 
Over  8  years:  15. 


3.  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  present 
organization? 


Less  than  6  months:  2. 

From  6  to  12  months:  8. 

From  12  to  24  months:  9. 

Over  24  months:  13. 

COMMENT :  Too  long  (From  6  to  12  months]. 


4.  In  what  branch  do  you  work? 


Engineering  (DEE):  19. 

Operations  (DEM):  5. 

Readiness  (DEO  or  DEEX ) :  1. 

Other:  Base  Civil  Engineer  (DE):  5. 

Deputy  Base  Civil  Engineer:  1. 
Ground  Launch  Cruise  Missile  (GLCM) 
Project  Officer  (DEG):  1. 


NOTE:  All  but  one  installation  structured  Readiness 
within  the  Operations  Branch  (DBM). 


5.  Did  you  volunteer  £or  an  overseas  assignment? 


Yes:  32. 
No:  0. 


6.  Did  you  volunteer  for  an  assignment  to  England? 


Yes:  31. 
No:  1. 


COMMENTS :  Second  choice  (No]. 


7.  Is  this  your  first  assignment  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(UK)? 


Yes:  32. 
No:  0. 


8.  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  present  job? 


Less  than  6  months:  9. 
From  6  to  12  months:  14. 
Over  12  months:  9. 
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9.  Before  this  assignment,  did  you  have  any  overseas 
experience? 


Yes:  15. 
Mo:  17. 


If  yes,  in  what  countries? 


Germany: 

7. 

Belgium: 

1. 

Korea : 

4. 

Guam: 

1. 

Thailand: 

3. 

Italy: 

1. 

Turkey: 

3. 

Iran: 

1. 

Egypt: 

2. 

Marianas  Islands: 

1. 

Japan: 

2. 

Philippines: 

1. 

Vietnam: 

2. 

Saudi  Arabia: 

1. 

Alaska : 

1. 

MOTE:  Several  respondents  had  more  than  one  overseas 
assignment . 


10.  On  the  average,  how  long  is  your  duty  day? 


Under  6  hours:  0. 
From  8  to  9  hours:  5. 
From  9  to  10  hours:  10. 
From  10  to  11  hours:  11. 
Over  11  hours:  5. 


COMMENTS ;  Plus  average  3  at  home  [From  8  to  9  hours). 


11.  What  is  your  present  branch/section  manning? 
(question  was  not  used  in  the  analysis) 
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Questions  12  through  28  asked  respondents  for  their  opinion 
about  their  present  job  using  the  scale  below.  Frequencies 
are  listed  after  each  response.  Where  comments  are  listed, 
the  response  to  the  question  is  in  brackets. 


AGRBS  MILDLY  AGRBB  NEUTRAL  MILDLY  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 


12.  I  don't  have  enough  military  personnel  in  my 

squadron/branch/section  to  accomplish  the  assigned 
workload . 


1:  15. 


2:  7. 


3:  5. 


4:  5. 


5:  0. 


COMMENTS :  Assigned  work  no  problem.  Additional  duties,  no 
time  [NEUTRAL]! 

In  the  UK,  the  manpower  is  a  big  problem 
(NEUTRAL) . 


13.  We  spend  more  time  on  readiness  training  and  exercises 
than  at  our  other  assignments. 


1:  4. 


2:  3. 


3:  3. 


4:  6. 


5:  16. 


COMMENTS ;  Must  accept  the  fact  that  readiness  training 
and  exercises  are  part  of  our  assignment 
(NEUTRAL) . 

We  should  spent  much  more  (DISAGREE)! 


14.  Without  base  augmentees,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
perform  our  wartime  mission. 


1:  26. 


2:  1. 


3:  1. 


4:  0. 


5:  1. 


COMMENTS :  TPF  (Time  Phased  Forces)  (DISAGREE). 
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AGRBB 


MILDLY  AGRBB  NEUTRAL  MILDLY  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 


1  2  3  4  5 


15.  I  often  have  to  ask  young  airmen  (AB  through  SrA) 

assigned  to  ay  branch  to  perform  duties  outside  their 
APSC  to  get  the  job  done. 


Is  15.  2:5.  3:4.  4:  3.  5:0. 

COMMENTS :  But  this  is  not  all  bad  ( AGRBB 1 ! 

No  AB  through  SrA  assigned 
[Five  respondents!. 

90  percent  of  the  work  is  outside  the  AFSC 
of  the  SSgt  assigned  (No  rating  provided). 


16.  Working  with  the  Property  Services  Agency  (PSA)  is  no 
different  than  working  with  the  civilian  work  force  in 
the  US. 


1:  0.  2:  0.  3:  1.  4:  6.  5:  25. 


COMMENTS :  (Three  respondents  rated  the  question  above 
the  upper  limit,  values  of  6,  8,  and  10. 

Their  responses  were  included  in  the  DISAGREE 
category. 1 

It  is  like  night  and  day.  It  is  terrible. 
They  are  basically  a  worthless  waste  of  time 
and  money  (DISAGREE!. 

No  comparison  (DISAGREE!. 

PSA  is  a  separate  bureaucracy  -  very 
different  than  civil  service  (DISAGREE). 
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AGREE  MILDLY  AGREE  NEUTRAL  MILDLY  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 
1  2  3  4  5 

17.  The  workload  of  jobs  In  the  UK  are  more  demanding  than 
at  ay  previous  assignments. 


1:  19.  2:  8.  3:  2.  4:  2.  5:  1. 


COMMENTS :  Only  due  to  low  manning  [AGREE]. 

Commander  position  is  demanding  everywhere, 
but  there  are  unique  demands  in  getting  your 
job  done  through  PSA  [AGREE]. 

Setting  up  a  GLCM  base,  .  .  .  from  scratch 
was  much  more  demanding  [MILDLY  AGREE]. 

It  is  complicated  by  the  PSA  system  and 
their  procedures  [MILDLY  DISAGREE]. 

In  Korea,  all  the  officers  averaged  a 
12-15  hr  day,  6  days  a  week  [DISAGREE]. 


18.  I  am  confident  that  our  organization  can  perform  its 
wartime  duties. 


1:  5.  2:  13.  3:  5.  4:  5.  5:  2. 


COMMENTS :  With  our  30  people  (AGREE). 
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AGREE  MILDLY  AGREE  NEUTRAL  MILDLY  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 
1  2  3  4  5 


19.  This  organization  would  be  more  effective  if  we  had  a 
fully  manned  CE  squadron. 


1:24.  2:5.  3:2.  4:1.  5:0. 


COMMENTS :  (One  respondent  rated  the  question  below  the 

lower  scale  limit ,  value  of  negative  3. 

This  response  was  included  in  the  AGREE 
category. ] 

I'd  have  more  control,  particularly  for  the 
"anklebiters”  and  off-duty  hours 
(MILDLY  AGREE). 


20.  This  organization  would  be  more  responsive  to  our 

customers'  needs  if  we  had  a  fully  manned  CB  squadron. 


1:  22.  2:  8.  3:  l.  4:  0.  5:  0. 


COMMENTS :  (One  respondent  rated  the  question  below  the 

lower  scale  limit,  value  of  negative  3. 

This  response  was  included  in  the  AGREE 
category. ) 

Money  (budget)  would  still  play  a  role 
(MILDLY  AGREE). 


AGRBB  HILOLY  AGREE  NEUTRAL  MILDLY  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 
1  2  3  4  5 


21.  To  get  the  job  done,  I  routinely  ask  ay  subordinates 
to  work  over  8  hours  per  day  and  on  weekends. 


1:  13.  2:  11.  3:4.  4:  2.  5:  2. 


COMMENTS ;  But  sometimes  required  per  job  description, 
ie.  snow  removal  [MILDLY  AGREE]. 

Work  seven  days  per  week,  be  it  at  hone  or 
Office  (MILDLY  AGREE]. 


22.  We  would  receive  better  readiness  training  if  we  had  a 
fully  nanned  CE  squadron. 


1:16.  2:5.  3:4.  4:4.  5:2. 


COMMENTS :  [One  respondent  rated  the  question  below  the 

lower  scale  limit,  value  of  negative  3. 

This  response  was  included  in  the  AGREE 
category. ] 

Not  better  training  but  more  homogeneous 
group.  Presently  54  augmentees  we  never  get 
the  same  group  twice  [AGREE). 

Particularly  in  the  RRR  (Rapid  Runway 
Repair)  area.  I  really  worry  about  that 
issue  (MILDLY  AGRBB). 
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AGRKB  MILDLY  AGREE  NEUTRAL  MILDLY  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 
1  2  3  4  5 

23.  Only  airman  with  a  five  level  and  officers  with  some 
experience  should  be  assigned  to  the  UK. 

1:  11.  2:  10.  3:  1.  4:  6.  5:  2. 


COMMENTS :  Unless  they  provide  more  manning  each  person 
must  be  multi-talented  (AGREE). 

Would  smooth  working  with  PSA  (AGREE). 

The  exception  is  the  Fire  Department 
(MILDLY  AGREE). 

Officers  -  yes.  Airman  -  no  [MILDLY  AGREE). 

Although  assigning  a  new  officer  here  would 
give  him  a  very  warped  and  bad  impression  of 
CE  (MILDLY  DISAGREE). 

Hot  a  fair  question  -  we  could  make  a  case 
for  the  same  thing  at  any  theater  base 
(Did  not  provide  a  rating). 


24.  The  quality  of  work  performed  by  the  PSA  is  as  good  as 
at  my  previous  assignments. 


1:  4.  2:  7.  3:  2. 


4:  7.  5:  11. 


COMMENTS :  Usually  good  quality  (AGREE). 

It  depends  on  the  type  of  work  being  done 
(MILDLY  DISAGREE). 
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AGREE 


HZLDLY  AGREE  NEUTRAL  MILDLY  DISAGREE  DISAGREE 


12  3  4 


5 


25.  The  quality  o£  work  performed  by  PSA  Is  better  than  at 
ay  previous  assignment. 


COMMENTS :  Some  trades  -  carpenters  are  more  skilled; 

plumbing  and  heating  is  20  years  behind  US 
[MILDLY  AGREE). 

They  have  totally  different  building  code 
requirements  [MILDLY  DISAGREE) it 

It  depends  on  the  type  of  work  being  done 
(DISAGREE) . 


26.  I  routinely  must  ask  young  airmen  (AB  through  Sr A)  to 
perform  jobs  that  I  would  normally  assign  to  personnel 
with  more  rank. 


1:  15.  2:  5.  3:  5.  4:  2.  5:  1. 


COMMENTS :  No  AB  through  srA  assigned 
(Five  respondents). 

You  use  what  you  have.  If  more  rank  was 
available,  I  could  use  it.  However,  our 
young  folks  do  a  good  job  (MILDLY  AGREE). 

I  really  do  not  have  the  staff  to  assign 
that  much  work.  I  do  most  of  it  myself 
(NEUTRAL). 
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REB  MILDLY  AGREE  NEUTRAL  MILDLY  DI 8 AGREE  DISAGREE 
1  2  3  4  5 


.  The  workload  prevents  ae  fro*  providing  adequate 
training  for  *y  squadron/branch/sect ion  personnel  in 
their  duties. 


1:  12.  2:  14.  3:  1.  4:  4.  5:  1. 


COMMENTS :  Most  needed  training  is  how  to  work  well 

with  PSA.  We  are  very  busy.  More  tine  for 
training  would  be  beneficial  if  (the  I 
workload  allowed  it  [MILDLY  AGREE). 


.  I  believe  that  the  PSA  workforce  will  help  CB 
accomplish  its  wartime  mission. 


1:  10.  2:  5.  3:  4.  4:  4.  5:  7. 


COMMENTS i  They  have  no  where  to  run  to!  This  is  home. 

We  need  more  PSA  (Directly  Employed  labor) 
to  accomplish  wartime  base  recovery  ( AGREE) . 

Based  on  the  personalities  now  on  station. 
Tomorrow  -  who  knows  (AGREE)? 

A  big  question  mark.  Although  PSA  says  and 
states  that  they'll  be  here,  I'd  sure  like 
the  direct  control  I'd  have  with  "blue 
suiters"  (NEUTRAL) . 

They  are  civilians!  Maybe  they  are  supposed 
to,  but  really  (MILDLY  DISAGREE)? 

I  hope  for  your  sake  PSA  does  (not)  catch 
wind  of  this  survey  (No  response  provided) ! 


Questions  29  through  33  were  open-ended  to  solicit 
respondent  candid  opinions.  (30  out  of  the  32  respondents 
provided  comments  on  questions  2f  through  33) . 


29.  What  is  the  biggest  peacetime  problem  of  this 
organization? 


Nanning  (Mentioned  by  9  respondents). 


Lack  of  funds  (Mentioned  by  5  respondents). 


Having  two  organizations  trying  to  do  one  job. 


We  have  100  people  -  2/3  of  which  are  Fire  Department.  Yet 
we  still  receive  taskings  of  any  normal  Cl  Squadron  in  the 
states . 


Control  of  the  PSA  MTC  (Measured  Term  Contract)  contractor 
workforce  to  complete  a  job  in  a  responsive  time. 


Amount  of  paper  work  required  to  get  a  job  done,  we  have  to 
write  a  letter  to  approve  even  the  smallest  changes. 


Our  primary  problem  is  getting  what  the  Wing  Commander  wants 
done  through  PSA  and  Measured  Term  Contracts.  The  P8A 
bureaucracy  has  more  rules  and  constraints  than  the  Air 
Porce  does,  workdngl  the  two  systems  makes  it  difficult  to 
get  things  done  swiftly. 


Many  individuals  assigned  outside  of  their  normal  APSC 
therefore  not  properly  trained  or  possessing  proper  skills 
to  perform  their  actual  job.  No  countrywide  standardization 
construction  surveillance  program,  use  of  forms  or 
documentation. 


Too  many  additional  duties.  Lack  of  sound  and  supported 
base  master  plan. 


The  lack  of  higher  ranking  personnel  carrying  their  share  of 
responsibilities.  The  requirement  of  a  full  force  CK 
squadron  for  an  engineering  branch. 


Trying  to  rebuild  a  WW-II  base  vlth  a  handful  of  people. 
One  deep  positions  (like  c us toner  service). 


Lack  of  control  over  the  PSA  workforce.  PSA  is  partially 
charged  with  "helping"  us  Manage  our  Money.  If  they  don't 
agree  with  what  we  want  done  and  have  the  Money  for,  they 
can  slow-roll  ns  to  death.  We  also  have  no  idea  of  how  all 
of  our  570  funds  are  spent.  The  potential  for  kickbacks, 
fraud,  and  payoffs  to  terns  contractors  is  unlimited. 


The  level  of  experiences  of  present  manning  and  the  amount 
of  lower  ranked  enlisted  assigned  (to  CB) . 


Unrealistic  demands  from  comaanders . 


Control  over  PSA.  Getting  accurate  status  on  work  orders. 


Same  workload  in  many  areas  as  a  CB  squadron  nany  times 
larger  (in  the  States),  with  a  fraction  of  the  people. 


PSA. 


UK  bases  are  expected  and  graded  on  all  the  same  peacetime 
requirements  as  a  "blue  suit"  operation  -  not  enough 
resources  to  go  around. 


Continuing  wartime  training  exercises  preventing  or 
inhibiting  proper  accoapl lshaent  of  assigned  duties. 


Although  there's  enough  people  to  do  the  required  work, 
there  are  too  many  additional  duties  equally  as  Important  as 
normal  day  to  day  work,  and  its  tough  to  satisfy  both 
requirements . 


Lack  of  manpower  to  properly  train  augmentees  and  expedite 
command  interest,  time  sensitive  minor  details  related  to 
the  structural  crafts. 


Inability  to  get  the  response  from  PSA.  They  lack  a  sense 
of  urgency  unless  the  DWO  (District  Works  Officer)  directs 
an  action  to  occur. 
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1)  Too  many  chiefs,  not  enough  Indians. 

2)  Redundancy  -  doing  job  2-3  times. 

3)  Old  ways  that  people  are  afraid  to  change. 


Though  we  have  a  very  snail  O&M  [Operations  and  Maintenance] 
branch,  re  still  called  upon  to  do  things  that  need  a 
full  CE  force.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Heavy 
Equipment  Shop.  This  work  load  also  greatly  impacts  our 
ability  to  train  our  wartime  mission  and  maintain  our  RRR 
(Rapid  Runway  Repair]  fleet  and  WRM  [ War  reserve  Material! 
assets. 


Bureaucracy  to  get  something  done.  CE  has  no  control  over 
daily  work  or  A-E  (Architect-Engineer!  for  project  design. 
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31.  what  Is  the  biggest  wartime  problem  of  this 
organization? 


Hanning  (Mentioned  by  11  respondents] . 


Convincing  HQ  USAFE  that  we  know  what  is  needed  in  wartime, 
instead  of  being  told  what  we  need. 


Making  sure  all  augmentees  are  trained  in  their  duties. 


Dependence  on  RED  HORSE  talent  for  saw  cutting  and  equipment 
operations  (RED  HORSE  is  50  miles  away  and  may  never  show  up 
for  a  real  war,  if  Speznaz  is  as  good  as  predicted). 


The  excessive  need  for  augmentees  to  perform  (the)  mission. 


No  time  for  training. 


Dependence  on  augmentees  and  getting  the  augmentees  from 
their  organizations  for  training.  Dual  and  triple  taskings 
of  some  augmentees  -  mobility,  RRR  or  mobility,  DECON  (area 
decontamination  team]  and  DAT  (Damage  Assessment!. 


Training  augmentees. 


Money. 


Lack  of  adequate  training  for  augmentees  and  desire  of 
augmentees  is  very  low. 


Lack  of  communications  and  standardization. 


Dependence  on  RED  HORSE. 


Communi cat i ons . 


Lack  of  emphasis  on  training. 
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PSA.. 


Ho  Banning  to  do  the  RRR  task  and  no  way  to  recover  in  a 
tiaely  manner . 


Lack  of  RRR  assets,  materials,  and  equipment. 


Lack  of  properly  trained  personnel. 


Ixercising  a  realistic  scenario  with  in-place  forces  from 
the  states.  .  .  .  similar  to  SAC  Global  Shield  test  for 
CONUS  Sustaining  Force. 


Inadequate  manning  to  effectively  exercise.  We  require 
augmentees  for  many  wartime  activities. 

No  readiness  training. 

Our  having  to  depend  on  base  augmentees.  Base  organizations 
often  change  augmentees.  It's  very  hard  to  motivate  the 
augmentees  we  get. 


Augmentees  just  can't  fill  all  the  skills  required. 
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31.  Do  you  believe  that  the  presence  o£  a  psa  workforce 
will  benefit  in  a  wartime  environment? 


Tes  (Mentioned  by  14  respondents ) . 


Definitely!  They  are  very  familiar  with  the  base  and 
facilities.  Also  British  systems  (electrics,  heat, 
plumbing).  Things  it  would  take  GIs  years  to  learn. 

Tremendously.  PSA  workforce  have  the  working  knowledge 
and  skills,  especially  on  utilities  work. 

without  question  -  they  know  the  base  and  the  systems. 

They  will  show  up  if  the  "balloon  goes  up". 

But  they  should  practice  with  us. 

If  they  showed  up!!! 

If  they  are  here  it  definitely  will. 

If  they  can  be  counted  on  to  be  here  until 
reinforcements  arrive. 

Only  with  the  knowledge  of  the  base. 

Provided  they  can  get  the  support  of  local  contractors 
to  do  the  work . 

It  depends  enormously  on  the  wartime  scenario. 

Depends  on  the  scenario.  Semi -distant  conventional  war 
PSA  will  be  available  and  very  helpful.  Chemical, 
biological,  nuclear,  or  heavy/local  conventional  war  - 
PSA  will  be  unavailable,  or  very  limited. 


Mo  (Mentioned  by  6  respondents). 

They  can't  even  assist  during  peacetime. 

Can't  outfit  them  with  CVBs  (Chemical  Warfare  Ensemble  I 
or  force  them  to  work  without  them  (CWEs). 

I  believe  they  may  stay  for  a  short  time  but  once  the 
shooting  starts,  they  will  be  the  first  to  go. 

If  it  does,  it  will  be  difficult  to  aeasure/quantlfy. 


The  technical  knowledge  of  PSA  is  very  important  and  will 
benefit  from  their  knowledge  of  the  base. 


They  are  gradually  exercising  more  and  more  along  side  of 
the  military  personnel  during  local  .  .  .  exercises. 


In  transition  to  war,  we  will  depend  heavily  on  PSA's 
knowledge  of  the  base,  primarily  the  utility  systems.  Their 
sources  of  supply  and  stores,  as  well  as  availability  of 
contracted  labor  force,  could  be  crucial  to  our  survival 
over  the  long  term. 


Very  limited  benefit.  When  the  bombs  fly,  they  won't  be  any 
help.  PSA  has  all  the  corporate  knowledge  of  utility 
systems  which  would  be  hard  to  replace. 
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32.  What  is  the  one  thing  I  would  change  to  Improve  the  way 
we  do  business  in  the  UK? 


Get  rid  of  PSA  (Mentioned  by  5  respondents]. 

Dissolve  PSA  organization  and  fund  positions  which  vill 
fall  directly  under  the  control  of  the  BCE. 

Privatize  PSA  and  put  the  base  under  a  base  support 
contract  with  a  larger  "blue  suit"  presence  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  contract.  We  need  a  larger 
Bngineering  Section. 

Hire  MOD  personnel  and  combine  thea  into  USAF  system 
(or;  USAF  join  PSA).  We  duplicate  our  effort  too  much, 
and  waste  too  much  time  trying  to  find  out  what  each 
other's  been  doing. 


Increase  manning  (Mentioned  by  4  respondents). 


Change  host  nation  agreement  so  that  we  military  folks  can 
perform  some  job/work  orders.  Right  now  all  we  can  do  is 
have  our  .  .  .  people  wire  alarms  and  some  self-help.  The 
rest  has  to  go  to  PSA. 


If  the  area  office  would  delegate  more  authority  to  the  DWO. 


With  all  the  controversy  over  PSA,  there  are  many 
bright  spots.  The  local  PSA  .  .  .  really  tries  hard  to 
accommodate  us  within  their  rather  rigid  system.  The  Group 
and  Regional  levels  aren't  close  enough  to  base  problems  to 
try  to  help.  They  tend  to  stick  to  the  rules  and  tell  you 
what  you  can't  do. 

The  toughest  link  in  a  CE-PSA  organization  is  between 
contract  planning  and  PSA  planning.  Keeping  these  sections 
in  sync  is  more  than  a  full  time  job.  We  need  a  joint  data 
base  (computer)  and  to  work  in  the  same  office  to  establish 
a  close  working  relationship. 

The  relationship  is  critical.  We  must  lose  the  them 
and  us  syndrome.  The  Brits  are  more  than  willing  to  meet  us 
halfway  on  working  these  issues.  PSA  has  an  image  problem 
with  the  Brits  as  well.  The  RAF  is  trying  to  get  rid  of 
them.  And  the  Government  is  trying  to  reduce  staff  and  cut 
wages.  So  its  not  an  easy  time  being  a  PSA  employee.  Their 
salaries  are  actually  going  down. 
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More  AF  control  over  multi -mi 11 ion  dollar  projects  to 
include:  direct  involvement  on  a  weekly  basis  by  AFRCE  (Air 
Force  Regional  Civil  Engineer  at  West  Ruislip,  UK];  proper 
553X0  (Engineering  Assistant]  personnel  to  surveil  [sic] 
projects;  and  proper  changes  done  through  modifications  to 
the  contract  rather  than  field  changes.  Also,  halting  of 
local  diversion  of  funds  from  tonedown/revetment  projects  to 
extravagant  rehabs  of  offices,  etc. 

PSA  needs  to  participate  in  wartime  exercises  to  make  our 
practice  more  realistic. 


Reconstruct  command.  The  UK  presents  problems /situations 
much  different  from  that  of  the  US  or  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Lumping  us  with  Germany  adds  to  a  lot  of  our  problems. 


Seduce  the  workload  to  a  more  manageable  level  or  increase 
the  manning. 


Provide  a  better  management  tool  over  our  resources. 


Fully  man  and  fund.  It's  too  easy  to  withdraw  570  funds 
(for  routine  maintenance  and  repair  work]  because  there's  no 
workforce  that  would  have  nothing  to  do  if  we  had  no  money. 


Provide  CE  squadrons  with  state-of-the-art  computer 
software. 


The  BCE  to  have  overall  control. 


Improve  the  training  and  hiring  programs  for  MOD  [Ministry 
of  Defense]  and  PSA  in  meeting  USAF  needs  and  regulations; 
develop  similar  program  for  incoming  USAF  personnel  in 
understanding  UK,  PSA,  MOD  needs  and  requirements. 


An  enlargement  of  the  CE  workforce  that  would  integrate  with 
PSA  in  order  to  gain  the  knowledge  necessary  for  wartime 
readiness.  This  would  reduce  our  dependency  on  PSA  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  totally. 


If  we  could  not  got  "blue  suit",  the  next  best  option  would 
be  to  allow  us  to  absorb  PSA  (employ  directly)  and  grant 
warrants  (contracting  type)  to  certain  personnel  so  we  could 
enter  into  contracts. 
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Implement  VIMS  now. 


Use  the  proper  APSCs  to  do  the  mission. 


PSA  system  needs  to  be  streamlined  to  allow  quicker 
response.  Their  contracts  with  their  Measured  Term 
Contractors  allows  too  long  of  a  delay  in  responding  to 
routine  type  calls  or  work. 


33.  Please  comment  on  anythin?  this  questionnaire  may  have 
missed  or  any  other  possible  feedback. 


PSA  tries  and  wants  to  do  a  good  job,  but  the  two  systems 
(ours  and  theirs)  do  not  mesh  smoothly.  If  we  have  only 
logical  long  range  (ie.  planning)  requirements,  PSA  is 
great.  It's  the  no-notice  changes  that  upset  the  system. 
They  cannot  react  to  our  changing  requirements. 


One  of  my  biggest  gripes  is  the  lack  of  guidance  from  "on 
high".  .  .  .  (there  could  be)  a  contingent  at  MAJCOM  who 
would  deal  solely  with  UK  affairs.  Along  with  that  would  be 
a  Turkish  specialist,  an  Italian  expert,  etc.  Each  area  has 
unique  problems  and  assets.  Everyone  at  MAJCOM  (HQ  USAFE1 
insists  on  forcing  all  units  into  the  Central  Germany  mold, 
and  it  just  doesn't  work. 


Send  more  people. 


Design  and  construct  contracts  are  bad  news.  US AF  does  not 
get  its  money's  worth  on  construction  due  to  lack  of  direct 
control,  and  PSA's  inability/unwillingness  to  assess 
financial  penalties. 


1)  PSA  is  a  big  frustration,  their  attitude  is  that  they 
are  more  than  equal . 

2)  I  don't  believe  there  is  enough  push/pressure  from 
MAJCOM,  in  this  case  3AF . 

3)  MAJCOM  at  HQ  USAFE  will  never  and  can  never  appreciate 
our  manpower  problems  unless  they  themselves  are  stationed 
here. 

4)  In  a  few  cases  I  think  it  also  depends  on  how  tough, 
decisive  a  BCE  is. 


You  must  live  and  work  in  the  UK  to  appreciate  the  cultural 
and  other  differences  in  our  working  relationships.  No  one 
can  predict  what  will  happen  in  an  actual  conflict  but  we 
are  in  the  hands  of  someone  else.  I  am  personally  not 
comfortable  with  this  nor  are  my  counterparts  at  other  UK 
bases . 


With  the  manning  level  so  low,  I  did  not  plan  to  answer  this 
survey  until  I've  noticed  it  might  help  the  situation. 
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improve  the  allocation  of  manpower  and  funding 
throughout  the  UK,  based  on  base  size,  condition  of 
facilities,  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair,  number  of 
unfunded  but  design-complete  projects,  etc. 

Develop  a  standard,  up-front  annual  budget  .  .  .  based 
on  the  (base  size,  condition  of  facilities,  backlog  of 
maintenance  and  repair,  number  of  unfunded  design-complete 
projects]  so  bases  can  spend  their  time  managing  resources 
and  maintaining  facilities,  rather  than  playing  games  trying 
to  get  funds.  MOD  personnel  should  be  better  compensated  for 
(higher  pay)  for  high-pressure  USAF  jobs. 


(A  conversion  of  the  DEE  position  to  a  UK  civilian  position) 
seems  to  work  out  very  well  although  some  problems  do  occur 
because  of  security  clearances.  .  .  .  The  "plus"  side  of 
having  a  UK  civilian  in  charge  is  that  familiarization  of 
host  nation  procedures,  regulations,  contract  and  legal 
requirements  are  known.  Also,  during  training  exercises, 
the  office  is  still  operational. 


The  combined  Civil  Engineering  team  is  a  mixed  blessing. 
Sense  of  urgency  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  interest  of 
engineering  efficiency/cost  savings. 


Civil  Engineering  in  the  UK  is  an  excellent  learning 
experience,  but  the  PSA  organization  although  it  is  part  of 
CE,  is  an  unknown  quantity  at  times.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  track  the  status  of  projects,  work  requests,  and  funds. 


Exercises  on  runway  damage  are  never  realistic.  Usually 
only  1-3  craters  on  one  end  of  runway,  so  (we)  never  have  to 
do  MOS  (Minimum  Operating  Strip)  selection. 


UK  doesn't  allow  for  proper  training  of  our  first  term 
airmen.  Specifically  the  heavy  equipment  operators  and 
555X0S  (Production  Control  1.  They  really  don't  get  a  fair 
chance. 


Although  it  would  be  great  to  change,  the  laws  in  this 
country  would  need  to  be  changed.  That  would  realistically 
never  happen. 


Questions  which  refer  to  wartime  capabilities  (14,  18,  22, 
and  28)  are  highly  inappropriate  for  an  unclassified 
document.  Therefore,  I  have  left  them  blank. 
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Question  24  and  25  cannot  be  determined  as  asked.  Level  of 
quality  is  only  as  good  as  what  is  asked  for,  and  how  well 
the  work  is  surveilled  (sic),  or  inspected.  In  other  words, 
the  quality  is  not  for  PSA  or  civil  service  in  the  US  to 
determine;  it  is  for  the  elastomer  to  determine  what  he  will 
accept . 
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Force  and  after  6  years  as  an  electronic  warfare  systems 
specialist  and  computer  programmer,  he  was  selected  for  the 
Airmen  Education  and  Commissioning  Program.  Captain  Puacher 
graduated  from  Texas  Tech  University  of  Lubbock  with  a 
Bachelor  of  science  Degree  in  Industrial  Engineering  and  was 
commissioned  after  attending  Officer  Training  School  in 
1982.  His  first  assignment  as  an  officer  was  the  379th 
Civil  Engineering  Squadron  at  Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base, 
Hichigan.  In  1984,  he  was  assigned  to  the  46th  Civil 
Engineering  Squadron  at  RAF  Lakenheath  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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Plans,  &  Readiness.  In  1987,  Captain  Puscher  was  selected 
to  attend  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology's  School  of 
Systems  and  Logistics,  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  Engineering 
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